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Art. L.—Use of Reason in Revelation. 


(Articte I.) 


HE supreme importance of faith in matters of revelation 
must be obvious to every attentive reader of the New 
Testament. It is the one thing which God requires of us as 
essential for salvation. “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved ; he that believeth not shall be damned.” If a 
revelation has been made, it is evident that it can only benefit 
us in proportion as it is believed. But a revelation supposes 
that the truths which it makes known are not discoverable by 
reason, and the more removed these truths are from the dis- 
coveries and dictates of reason, the higher is the exercise of 
faith. Such being the case, the question suggests itself, What 
use is there for reason in matters of revelation? Are not 
reason and faith here opposed? If, on the one hand, faith is 
the essential thing, does it not follow that reason is inapplicable, 
and that all that we have to do is to take the truth of the state- 
ments of revelation for granted? But if, on the other hand, 
reason is the great characteristic of our nature, that faculty 
without the exercise of which we cannot act as rational beings, 
does it not follow that faith must be subordinate to it ? 


Directly opposite views of this question have been taken by 
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theologians of different schools. There are some who depre- 
ciate reason, and adopt the alternative that it is of little use in 
matters of revelation. Revelation, they say, comes to us with 
all the authority of God; faith is exercised in receiving it as 
the Word of God ; its doctrines are of divine origin, and incom- 
prehensible in their nature, and therefore it is equally foolish 
and presumptuous to apply reason to them : we are called upon 
not to understand, but to believe them. Besides, it is notorious 
that in all ages of the Church reason has corrupted the purity 
of the Gospel, and substituted the most extravagant opinions 
for the doctrines of Scripture. In the early ages the Primitive 
Church was corrupted by the philosophic speculations of the 
Gnostics, and afterwards by the rationalism of the Arians. 
And in the present day, in Germany and in our own country, 
the unrestrained application of reason to revelation has led to 
the adoption and publication of opinions which are not far re- 
moved from absolute infidelity, if not from atheism. In matters 
of revelation, then, reason must submit to faith. Our disposi- 
tion should be that of little children, who take the truth of the 
statements made to them for granted, without inquiring into 
the reason of them.—Now it is not to be denied that there is 
truth in this view of the subject, but still it is partial and 
defective truth. A blind and unintelligent faith is demanded 
of no man. We must have some better reason for our Chris- 
tianity than merely that it is the creed of the nation among 
whom we dwell; a reason which a Mohammedan, a Buddhist, 
and a Hindu might apply with equal justice to their religions. 
And, besides, how are we, except by the exercise of reason, to 
know whether the doctrines we believe are really those con- 
tained in the Word of God, and not the mere assertions or sup- 
positions of men? We ought to examine the Scriptures for 
ourselves, otherwise our faith is not founded on personal 
conviction, but arises either from indifference, or from the 
accident of birth, or from dependence on the fallible opinion 
of others. A pernicious use of this depreciation of reason 
has been made by deistical writers. In the middle of last 
century a work entitled Christianity not Founded on Argument 
was published, in which, under pretence of reverence for 
Christianity, an insidious attack was made on its truth. “Our 
most holy religion is founded on faith, not on reason,” are the 
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well-known words of Hume. And Voltaire, in language still 
more to be reprobated, says: “ We believe by faith and not by 
reason, which we take good care never to listen to; for when 
faith speaks, itis well known that reason must not say a 
word.” 

Other theologians adopt an opposite view, and regard reason 
as everything. They constitute it a supreme judge on matters 
of revelation. We, say they, as rational beings must subordi- 
nate our faith to our reason ; we must judge of the evidences of 
a revelation before we can assent to its reality ; we must employ 
our faculties in order to understand its contents; we must 
bring its statements to the test of reason before we can admit 
their truth ; where reason is wanting, our faith is irrational, nor 
can we, with any propriety, be said to believe what we do not 
understand. “Prove all things” is the advice of an apostle, 
and it is the language of sober reason. Here also there is 
truth, but one-sided and defective. Surely we must not limit 
the disclosures of revelation by our ignorance. The chief value 
of a revelation consists in its making known to us truths not 
discoverable by reason, beyond the reach of its powers ; and as 
these truths are designed not to gratify our curiosity, but to 
improve our moral character; as they are intended, not for 
speculation, but for practice, there may be much connected 
with them which is incomprehensible to our reason. 

Such are the opposite views of this question taken by 
different parties in the Christian Church. The one class 
exalts faith at the expense of reason; and the other class exalts 
reason at the expense of faith. As is generally the case in 
matters of controversy, the truth lies between two extremes. 
Both parties are in the wrong; each takes a one-sided view of 
the question ; reason and faith are not antagonistic principles ; 
there is no opposition between them. Both must be combined 
in religion ; faith itself is an act of reason; we believe, for this 
reason, that what God has revealed must be true. We must 
not, then, separate these two principles which God has joined 
together. Christ and His apostles, whilst they lay the greatest 
stress upon faith, always appeal to our reason, and address us 
as rational as well as morally accountable beings. Our Lord 
exhibits the evidences of the truth of His divine mission, and 
calls on us to believe on the ground of these evidences. And 
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so also the apostles exhort us to exercise our intellectual 
powers in matters of religion, to examine the evidences of 
revelation, to judge as to the truth of what they affirm, to 
endeavour to comprehend the statements of the Word of God, 
and to be always ready to give a reason for our profession of 
Christianity, and our belief in its doctrines. “Prove all 
things,” says St. Paul, “hold fast that which is good.” “I 
speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” “Be ye not 
unwise, but understanding what the will of the Lord is.” 
And St. Peter exhorts believers to “be ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh a reason of the hope,” 
and consequently of the faith, “ that is in them, with meekness 
and fear.” Thus then the Gospel revelation is accommodated 
to our rational as well as to our moral nature. A blind faith 
is not demanded from us; reason and faith mutually pre- 
suppose each other, and, so far as they are related, completely 
harmonise. 

But although there is this harmony between reason and 
faith, yet each has its proper sphere of action. Reason is 
chiefly employed in judging the evidences, and in ascertaining 
the contents or statements of a revelation, while it is the 
province of faith to assent implicitly to these statements. We 
must exercise our reason, and thus avoid the follies of super- 
stition; but, at the same time, we must submit our reason to 
our faith, and thus avoid the errors of heresy. We must be 
equally on our guard against the spirit of Romanism, which 
undervalues reason, and against the spirit of Rationalism, 
which depresses faith. 

We propose in two articles to examine into the use of 
reason in matters of revelation; to inquire how far into this 
inward sanctuary of Divinity the torch of human reason is to 
be carried ; to affix its bounds, and assign the grounds for its 
limitation. The inquiry is important, and more especially in 
this speculative and sceptical age, when many of what we 
were taught to regard as essential truths of Christianity are 
called in question, not only by laymen, but by the professed 
teachers of religion. The subject is naturally divided into two 
distinct parts—the office and the limitations of reason in 
matters of revelation, and to each of these we intend to devote 
a separate article. 
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In this first article we intend to discuss the Office of Reason 
in Revelation ; to inquire to what extent we may legitimately 
apply the dictates of reason to the statements of revelation. 

I. The first use of reason as regards revelation is obviously 
to consider its evidences ; to inquire on what grounds we assent 
to the reality of a revelation from God. Christianity asserts 
its divine origin ; it claims our obedience and submission as 
a revelation from God. This claim is the highest that can 
possibly be made, and, if admitted, ought to exercise the 
mightiest influence over our conduct, and therefore it is of 
supreme importance to examine into its truth. Nor does 
Christianity require of any man a blind and implicit assent 
to the truth of its claim to be a divine revelation. On the 
contrary, it produces the evidences of its divinity, and calls on 
us to judge for ourselves. - It does not shrink from the strictest 
and most searching examination. It openly exhibits its cre- 
dentials for the inspection of all men. Here, then, is the 
province of reason; in this view of the subject our faith in 
Christianity, or, rather, our apprehension of its truth, is founded 
on reason. 

It is not our intention to give anything like a summary of 
the evidences by which the truth of Christianity has been sub- 
stantiated. These evidences are numerous, clear, and con- 
vincing. If we examine into the contents of revelation, we 
shall find everything that is agreeable to our mental and 
moral nature, nothing that contradicts our reason, or manifestly 
offends our notions of right and wrong. Miracles and prophecies, 
the manifestations of supernatural power and wisdom, are the 
evidences of its truth, the seals which God Himself has put 
upon it. Jesus and His apostles wrought numerous, varied, and 
wonderful miracles—such as the instantaneous restoration of 
the sick, the paralytic, the blind, the deaf, and the lame, and 
the resurrection of the dead, and performed in the midst of 
inveterate foes, as the avowed signs of the divinity of their 
mission. Vast multitudes embraced the Gospel on the ground 
of these miracles, and sealed their testimony to their reality 
with their blood. Moreover, Christ’s own resurrection is a fact 
as clearly demonstrated as any other fact in past history, and 
cannot possibly be accounted for either by the mythical theory 
of Strauss, or by the visionary theory of Keim. Numerous 
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prophecies are to be found in Scripture—prophecies uttered 
beyond question before the events which are said to be their 
fulfilment, and regarding circumstances beyond the sagacity of 
men to predict—such as the predictions of the Messiah, of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, of the state of the Jewish people, 
and of the spread of the Gospel,—prophecies the fulfilment of 
which is seen in the present day, and which are thus the living 
witnesses of the truth of Christianity. The rapid propagation 
of the Gospel, in opposition to the combined influences of the 
power of the civil magistrate, the wisdom of the philosophers, 
the bigotry or interest of the priests, and the popular supersti- 
tion of the multitudes, is a phenomenon which can be accounted 
for only by the admission of the miracles of the New Testament. 
The internal evidences of Christianity, the purity of its moral 
precepts, and the sublimity of its doctrines, taken in connection 
with the mental condition of its first teachers—the undesigned 
coincidences which occur in its sacred books with the historical 
facts and customs of the times, and which go to demonstrate 
their genuineness—and especially the matchless and original 
character of its great Author—are all tangible proofs of its 
divine origin. And the beneficial influences which the recep- 
tion of Christianity and the practice of its precepts have upon 
the hearts and conduct of men—in subduing their corrupt 
passions, in removing whatever is base and bad and wrong, 
in elevating their moral sentiments, in implanting whatever is 
holy and pure, in regenerating the human soul—is a strong 
presumptive proof that the religion which is attended with 
such beneficial effects is, what it professes to be, a revelation 
from God, the Author of all goodness. On these and other 
evidences Christianity rests its claims to be a divine revela- 
tion. 

There is, in the present day, with a certain class of writers, 
a tendency to depreciate the external evidences of Christianity, 
and especially the evidence arising from miracles. It has 
been asserted that the argument of the Paley school has now 
lost its force; that displays of physical power can never be 
evidences of moral truth; that the unvaried uniformity of 
natural laws almost precludes the possibility of miracles ; that 
modern science has shown that it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish, in the case of marvellous occurrences, objective 
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realities from the subjective creations or hallucinations of the 
imagination ; and that, whatever force there might have been 
in the argument of miracles at the time of their supposed 
occurrence, it is-continually lessened by the lapse of time. 
Now, the question just comes to be, Can the reality of miracles 
be established by any accumulation of testimony? And most 
certainly, being outward actions of which men were witnesses, 
the testimony of these witnesses could establish them in the 
same manner as testimony can establish the occurrence of any 
other event. The restoration of the blind to sight, and of 
the dead to life, were actions which might be seen and judged, 
and therefore might be proved by testimony; and especially 
the resurrection of our Lord was a fact capable of attestation. 
The supernatural nature of the miracles does not place them 
outside the sphere of testimony ; although it is admitted 
that the testimony must be much stronger than that which is 
necessary to prove ordinary events. If the reality of miracles 
can be thus ascertained, then no lapse of time can weaken 
the evidence of their truth. The credibility of historical facts 
is not gradually lessened as we recede from the period of 
their occurrence ; there is no progressive diminution in the 
evidence of their truth. The life of Julius Cesar, for 
example, is not less credible to us than it was to our 
forefathers ; so neither is there any diminution arising from 
the lapse of time in the evidence of the miracles of Jesus. 
And it is also to be observed that although some modern 
theologians call in question the legitimacy of the argument 
from miracles, yet the opinion of our Lord Himself was very 
different: to His miracles He appealed as the evidences of 
His divine mission; on them He rested His claims to be a 
Teacher sent from God. 

But it is asked, How can it be the duty of all men to 
examine the evidences of revelation? To do so requires the 
exercise of a disciplined mind—of one who knows what it 
is to balance evidences and to draw inferences; as well as 
the possession of an amount of knowledge beyond the actual 
attainment of most men. How can our peasants, our unedu- 
cated men, be called upon to consider the Christian evidences ? 
Surely it is better for them to rely on the judgment of others, 
or to exercise an implicit faith in their church. However 
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the actual sight of miracles may have influenced the judgment 
of the peasants of Galilee who lived in the days of Christ, 
it is very different now, when we have to prove miracles from 
testimony ; there is a process of reason required of which 
many are incapable. Now it is not to be denied that there 
is a difficulty here. The evidences of Christianity, however, 
are neither so intricate, nor do they require so much know- 
ledge, as is generally supposed ; they may be made clear to 
the meanest capacity. Still, however, the fact remains, that 
Christians do not in general rest their faith on the evi- 
dences either of miracles or of prophecies. But they are not 
on that account destitute of reason for their faith. Chris- 
tianity has a self-evidencing power; if cordially embraced it 
proves itself to be divine by the change which comes over a 
man’s views and feelings. “If any man,” says our Saviour, 
“ will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” This has been 
called the witness of the Spirit ; the truth of Christianity 
ascertained by the actual experience of its divine influences. 
Nor let it be said that such an evidence opens the door to 
enthusiasm, for in Scripture the character of believers is clearly 
described, and the correspondence of this ideal character with 
our own may be ascertained. And perhaps the truth may 
be that, after all, it is this internal witness that is the chief 
reason of the faith of almost all true Christians. A man may, 
by a study of the evidences of Christianity, attain to a 
belief in its truth; but it is in a similar way as he attains to 
the belief in the truth of some historical statement ; his con- 
viction may be theoretical, and without influence on his 
conduct. Itmay, over and above this, be necessary that there 
be a direct operation of the Spirit on his soul to produce an 
operative faith within him ; at least without this he cannot 
attain to the experimental evidence—that faith which says, 
“T believe, because I experience the truth ;” and such a reason- 
able faith the most uneducated may possess. Such an 
evidence, it is admitted, cannot be used as an argument to 
convince others; it cannot perhaps be well put in a logical 
form, but still it is a most conclusive evidence to the indi- 
vidual himself. 


II. Having ascertained the reality of revelation, the second 
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use of reason is to find out the nature of tts contents. The 
truths of revelation were communicated to the human race 
many centuries ago, and were written in foreign languages. 
Hence one important use of reason is to inquire into the 
genuineness of the books of Scripture, to examine the purity of 
its text, and to translate it into our own language. Here 
there is abundant room for the exercise of all our intellectual 
faculties ; and to these points learned men in every age since 
the restoration of letters have directed their attention. The 
genuineness of the Scriptural books, with a few exceptions, 
has been generally admitted, except by the extreme negative 
school of criticism ; the text of Scripture has been demon- 
strated beyond question to be for all essential purposes 
uncorrupted ; and the Word of God has been translated, not 
only into our own, but: into almost every known language. 
And we, in receiving the Scriptures translated into our own 
tongue, rely on the reason of others exercised in these matters 
of religion ; we reap the fruits arising from their intellectual 
labours, and in doing so: we depend upon human reason. 

As the use of reason thus conducts us to the meaning of 
the single words of Scripture, so it is equally necessary to 
enable us to understand its general import. Although we 
should acknowledge Scripture to be a divine revelation, yet 
if we do not know what it teaches, if we are ignorant of its 
meaning, if it is to us as some philosophical book, like the 
writings of Fichte, Schelling, or Hegel, entirely beyond 
ordinary conception, our belief in its truth and inspiration is 
of no value. Our intellectual powers, then, must be exercised 
with a view to obtain a distinct import of the contents of 
revelation. We must read the Word of God with the reason 
as well as with faith; we must endeavour to comprehend the 
true meaning of its various statements; and especially we 
must beware of forcing a meaning upon any portion of it 
which it cannot bear. In order to do this, reason will find an 
ample field for its highest powers. It is true that the 
essential truths of Christianity are few, plain, and easy to be 
understood ; but this does not exclude the existence of other 
and deeper truths. In this, as in many other respects, the 
Word of God bears a striking analogy to the works of God. 
The most untutored peasant may see in the works of Nature 
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the clear evidences of the power, the wisdom, and the goodness 
of God; but the philosopher, who with a religious spirit 
examines these works with minuteness and care, sees far more 
glorious manifestations of the attributes of the Creator. As 
Owen observes: “ All things in divine revelation are made 
plain to the meanest capacity; yet not so but that if the 
most wise and learned do not see the characters of infinite 
divine wisdom in things that seem most obvious and most 
exposed unto vulgar apprehension, they have no true wisdom 
in them. In these very fords and appearing shallows of the 
river of God, where the lamb may wade, the elephant may 
swim. Everything in the Scripture is so plain that the 
meanest believer may understand all that belongs unto his 
duty, or is necessary unto his happiness; yet is nothing so 
plain but that the wisest of them all have reason to adore the 
depths and stores of divine wisdom in it.” It is also true, 
and is a matter of great thankfulness, that many devout Chris- 
tians, whose views are narrow, contracted, and to some extent 
erroneous, derive much spiritual benefit from the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, and are enabled by their faith in 
them to live as God’s children in the world; but this arises 
from the plainness and simplicity of the essential truths of 
the Gospel—its blessed adaptation to the capacities of all 
men; if their views were more enlightened, correct, and 
definite, their improvement and consolation, and, above all, 
their usefulness and moral influence, would have been the 
greater. 

But in order to attain to a clear knowledge of the contents 
of revelation, we must not only understand the meaning of its 
various statements, but compare these statements, and combine 
them into one harmonious whole. There is no precise system 
of revealed truth laid down in the Word of God; there is no 
divinely inspired apostolic creed. Some truths are revealed 
in one part of Scripture, and other truths are revealed in 
another part, and the whole body of revealed truth has to be 
collected from the whole of Scripture. But although no 
religious system is laid down, yet its existence is evident. 
The contents of a divine revelation being all true, it follows 
that one part of Scripture cannot possibly contradict another 
part, but must be connected with it either immediately or more 
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remotely ; truth is one, though error is manifold. Or, to state 
the matter otherwise: although the writers of Scripture 
differed from one another in their knowledge, their mental 
capacities, and their manner of expressing themselves, yet they 
all stated the same truth, because they all wrote under the 
inspiration of the same Spirit. In other words, we must view 
the Word of God as one book pervaded throughout by the same 
infallible Spirit of Truth. Hence the apostles speak of “the 
faith once delivered to the saints,” of “the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” and of “the form of sound words,’—expressions which 
presuppose a Scriptural system. In order, then, to attain 
to a correct view of this “faith once delivered to the saints,” 
this “ truth as it is in Jesus,” and this “form of sound words,” 
this Scriptural system, we must search the Scriptures, we 
must exercise our intellectual faculties, we must, as St. Paul 
expresses it, “compare spiritual things with spiritual.” We 
must employ those passages of Scripture which are plain to 
illustrate those which are obscure ; and the fuller statement of 
a doctrine in one part to elucidate its more partial and limited 
statement in another. 

III. Having thus examined the evidences and ascertained 
the contents of revelation, a third use of reason is to judge of 
these contents——that there is no contradiction to reason or 
morality in those doctrines which we suppose are deducible 
from Scripture. This is a very important use of reason in 
matters of revelation, but it is one which is extremely liable 
to be abused. There can be no real contradiction between the 
statements of revelation and the dictates of reason, or the 
principles of morality. One revelation of God cannot possibly 
contradict another; His law written in our intellectual and 
moral nature cannot be opposed to His law written in His 
Word. Reason and morality are also revelations from God, 
and their dictates must be listened'to. We cannot by any 
possibility receive that as true which reason teaches us is false, 
or that as right which the moral principles of our nature 
declare to be wrong. For example, we cannot believe that a 
body can be in different places at one and the same time; or 
that a part can be greater than or equal to a whole; or that a 
thing is and is not: these statements are contrary to reason. 
So, for the same reason, we cannot believe statements directly 
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at variance with the ascertained facts of science, as that the 
sun revolves round the earth, or that the world has only 
existed about six thousand years: astronomy contradicts the 
one, and geology the other. Nor can-we believe two doctrines 
which evidently contradict each other: the mind cannot assent 
to two opposites ; if the one be true, the other must inevitably 
be false. And, further, if we were commanded to practise 
falsehood, injustice, treachery, cruelty, we could not, from the 
principles of our moral nature, believe that such commands 
came from God. If, then, a statement, which we suppose is 
taught in Scripture, does plainly contradict or seem to con- 
tradict reason, or the demonstrated facts of science, or the 
sense of Scripture in other parts, or the principles of our moral 
nature, we must examine the matter over again. There are 
many ways in which an apparent contradiction may have 
arisen. We may be mistaken in supposing that the statement 
in question is contained in the Word of God; or we may have 
misunderstood the statement; or we may have confounded 
what is above reason with what is contrary to it; or we may 
have overstepped the limitations of human thought ; or, if it 
be a scientific discrepancy, our scientific knowledge may be 
imperfect or erroneous; or we may have given the name of 
right reason and pure morality to some narrow prejudices 
peculiar to our own minds. 

This use of reason in revelation will be best understood by 
examples. The doctrine of transubstantiation is regarded by 
us Protestants as a contradiction to the laws of nature. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, the Romanists believe that the bread 
and wine are converted into the real body and blood of Christ ; 
that the mere accidents of bread and wine remain, whilst the 
substance is altered ; and this, it is asserted, is the statement 
of the Word of God. Now this doctrine appears to us opposed 
to the dictates of reason. It teaches that flesh may possess all 
the properties that belong to bread, and yet remain flesh and 
not bread; that the bread when consecrated contains the 
whole body of Christ, and that also when broken each part 
contains the whole, so that a part is equal to a whole; and 
that a material body can be in a thousand different and distant 
places at the same time. Such a doctrine involves impossi- 
bilities and contradictions, for which even the supposition of a 
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continued miracle could not account. The maxim, “ What is 
true in theology may be false in philosophy,” appears to us to 
be an evident absurdity. We judge then that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation-must be false, and cannot form part of a 
divine revelation, because it militetes against reason. Now, 
on a careful examination, it will appear that such a doctrine 
is not contained in the Word of God at all; that by a fair 
interpretation there is no resemblance to it; and that the error 
of the Romanists consists in their having misunderstood 
Scripture. 

It has been much insisted on in the present day that there 
is a real and not a mere apparent contradiction between certain 
facts in science and the statements of revelation. In particular, 
it is asserted that the discoveries of geology are at variance 
with the Mosaic account of creation. We consider that geology 
in its relation to revelation has been of great service ; that, far 
from being hostile to it, it has illustrated, confirmed, and in- 
creased its evidences ; and that, like all the other sciences, it 
has proved itself the handmaid of religion. We admit, how- 
ever, that in this particular there is still an apparent opposition 
between geology and revelation ; and we do not deny that all 
theories of reconciliation—that of Buckland, which supposes 
a general destruction of animal life before the Mosaic days ; 
that of Hugh Miller, which supposes these days to have been 
lengthened periods; that of Pye Smith, which restricts the 
Mosaic creation to a limited portion of the earth ; and that of 
Kurtz, which supposes that the revelation was made to Moses 
in a series of visions—have failed. But still, all that we 
demand is patience and caution. The science of geology is 
not in that state of advancement to entitle any to assert: that 
there is a manifest contradiction. It is confessedly ignorant 
of the state of the earth immediately before the creation of 
man; it has here met with difficulties which hitherto it has 
been unable to solve. And then another question arises: Are 
we perfectly sure of the correctness of our interpretation of the 
Biblical narrative? Has the question of the manner in which 
Scripture mentions natural phenomena been fully and satis. 
factorily discussed? This at least we know, that revelation a‘ 
not designed to teach us the truths of science, and the 
never in a single instance anticipated any mode 
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And therefore we still hold to the opinion—that the Mosaic 
account when properly interpreted, and the facts of geology 
when correctly ascertained, will be found to harmonise. This 
has already been the case with the astronomical objections 
which in a former age were equally perplexing to our fore- 
fathers, and perhaps these objections were as formidable and 
as great as are the geological objections in our days. 

So also Darwinism, or the theory of development, has been 
asserted to be in direct contradiction to the Scriptural doctrine 
of creation. According to this theory there were no separate 
distinct creations of plants and animals ; the present forms of 
vegetable and animal life were developed by indefinitely slow 
processes from previous forms; the present system of creation 
results from the growth of some living germs which, some way 
or other, came into the world; and even man himself, both as 
regards his body and his mind, is the result of development 
from some inferior stage of existence. Now we do not inquire 
whether such a theory of development is at variance with 
the statements of revelation; nor are we concerned with the 
various hypotheses of reconciliation which have been advanced; 
we merely assert that such a theory is itself an hypothesis, and 
has not been proved. It may be admitted that there are 
certain discoveries in geology—as, for example, the similarity 
in form of pre-existent animals found in the earth’s strata in 
certain centres with the fauna which now inhabit these centres— 
that seem to favour this theory of development; but no single 
instance of development has been discovered ; no transition of 
one species into another; no formation of new species; no 
specific change in animal life. The beasts, which have been 
preserved for thousands of years among the mummies of Egypt 
are the same, as regards their anatomical structure, with those 
which now exist. Until then Darwinism has been demon- 
strated, until it has been raised from being a mere ingenious 
hypothesis into one of the exact sciences, it cannot be asserted 
that here there is any contradiction between the statements of 
revelation and the ascertained facts of science. 

It has also been affirmed that Scripture frequently contra- 
dicts itself, that there are in it opposite statements, indeed 
that, according to a certain school, there are two different 
kinds of Christianity, the one Jewish and the other Gentile. 
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This is a wide subject, on which in this article we cannot 
enter. We would only observe that many of these supposed 
discrepancies, as for example the supposed opposition between 
Jewish or Petrine, and Gentile or Pauline Christianity, are 
capable of reasonable reconciliation. Other apparent opposi- 
tions, as that between predestination and free-will—all attempts 
to reconcile which have proved unsatisfactory—lie beyond the 
sphere of human reason, and arise from the limitations of the 
human intellect. And other apparently opposite statements, 
as the revelation of the infinite mercy and Fatherhood of God 
taken in connection with the endless condition of the lost, are 
the result of a want of knowledge, arising from the partial 
nature of revelation. “It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

Many objections have been raised to certain precepts or 
commands, which appear at variance with the laws of our 
moral nature ; as if cruelty were enjoined to be practised and 
wrong to be done. It is a strong attestation to the truth of 
Christianity that this objection has been almost entirely con- 
fined to the statements made in the Old Testament. Now, it 
is admitted, that Judaism is an imperfect religion as compared 
with Christianity ; and that many practices allowed to the 
Jews are forbidden to us Christians. This subject, and espe- 
cially the objections brought against certain precepts of the 
Old Testament as being opposed to morality, is treated by 
Bishop Butler with that wonderful sagacity which pervades the 
whole of his Analogy. “There are,” he observes, “some parti- 
cular precepts in Scripture given to particular persons, requiring 
actions which would be immoral and vicious were it not for 
such precepts.- But it is easy to see that all these are of such 
a kind as that the precept changes the whole nature of the 
case and of the action ; and both constitutes and shows that 
not to be unjust or immoral which, prior to the precept, must 
have appeared and really have been so; which may well be, 
since none of these precepts are contrary to immutable morality. 
If it were commanded to cultivate the principles, and act from 
the spirit of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty, the command would 
not alter the nature of the case, or of the action, in any of 
these instances. But it is quite otherwise in precepts which 
require only the doing an exterior action ; for instance, taking 
away the property or life of any. For men have no right to 
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either life or property, but what arises solely from the grant of 
God ; when this grant is revoked, they cease to have any right 
at all in either; and when this revocation is made known, as 
surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust 
to deprive them of either. And though a course of external 
acts, which without command would be immoral, must make 
an immoral habit, yet a few detached commands have no such 
natural tendency.” 

Great caution is necessary in the application of this use of 
reason. We are extremely liable to fall into error. Our 
ignorance is great, and our mental faculties are limited and 
weak ; our moral sense is often impaired ; prejudices are apt 
to lead us astray ; and consequently the greatest care must be 
taken in judging whether a doctrine or a precept is or is not 
contrary to reason and morality. Two doctrines may be ap- 
parently contradictory, whereas, if fuller information were 
afforded, the contradiction may entirely disappear. We do 
not know the relation of things, and therefore are often pre- 
vented judging from want of data. It has been well observed, 
that “if the Copernican theory had not been discovered by 
human reason, but made known by revelation and its recep- 
tion enjoined on faith, leaving the apparent inconsistency with 
the evidence of the senses just as it was, many would reject 
it as being contrary to reason; they would assert that no evi- 
dence whatever could overthrow the evidence of their senses.” 
It is only when the contradiction to reason and morality 
is plain, obvious, and direct, that we are entitled to refuse 
our assent ; but we must beware of refusing our assent to the 
statements of revelation, merely because they are incompre- 
hensible ; we must not confound what is above with what is 
contrary to reason. 

It is then our duty to use our reason in matters of revela- 
tion. There is here an ample field for the exercise of all its 
powers. There are some who appear to think that the less 
they exercise their reason the better, and that to be ignorant 
is the best way to become a good Christian. Nothing would 
so effectually injure the Gospel, and open a wide door either 
to superstition or to infidelity. Reason is essential to a true 
and enlightened Christianity. Reason is necessary to perceive 
the evidences of revelation on which to ground our faith, and 
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to defend it against the attacks of the unbelieving. Reason is 
necessary to know the truth, to ascertain what are the real 
doctrines of revelation, and thus to distinguish the faith once 
delivered to the saints from the heresies of false teachers. 
Reason is necessary to judge the contents of a revelation, and 
to see that there is no opposition between them and our intel- 
lectual and moral natures. Yea, reason is necessary to show 
us its own just bounds and limits, to admit its own ignorance, 
and to make us feel our dependence on divine illumination, 
and thus to lead to faith, by causing us to sit as little children 
at the feet of Christ. “The more a man cultivates his reason, 
the more he feels the imperfection of his reason. The more 
accuracy in judgment a man acquires, the more fully will he 
perceive his need of a supernatural revelation to supply the 
defect of his discoveries, and to render his knowledge: com- 
plete.” PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. 





Art. 11.—An Examination of the Philosophical Basis of 
Herbert Spencer's “ Agnosticism.” 


OX reading Mr. Herbert Spencer’s First Principles, the main 

conclusion at which he arrived in that part of his work 
devoted to the Unknowable appeared to me so improbable, on 
the face of it, that I determined to examine closely the argu- 
ments on which he based it. While, on the one hand, I was 
perfectly prepared to accept Mr. Spencer’s conclusion if his 
reasoning should prove sound ; on the other han, nothing less 
than an absolute assurance of the soundness of his reasoning 
could compel me to sccept a result so startling. I refer to 
the inference that the human reason is untrustworthy in its 
deductions respecting the origin and nature of things. Let 
there be no misapprehension as to Mr. Spencer’s meaning 
when he says that the reason is untrustworthy in its dealings 
with the origin and nature of things: he does not :merely 
assert that the reason is unable to come to any certain con- 
clusion with respect to the origin and nature of things (though 
this is part of his meaning), but he asserts in addition that in 
the application of its logic to these subjects it arrives at con- 
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tradictory conclusions respecting them. He does not merely 
assert that questions regarding the origin and nature of things 
are beyond the scope of the human reason, but also that the 
mind is led to contradictory conclusions regarding them, even 
when its reasoning is conducted according to the strictest rules 
of logic. A proposition so startling requires for its acceptance 
the strongest proof. Mr. Spencer’s supposed proofs will not 
bear looking into. A close examination of his Agnostic 
theory has convinced me that it rests on an unsound basis. 

In the first place, I shall show that Mr. Spencer’s Agnostic 
theory is inconsistent with itself. A more detailed examina- 
tion of the theory will show where the fallacies lie. 

In the first place, then, I shall show that Mr. Spencer's 
Agnostic theory is inconsistent with itself. 

Mr. Spencer devotes the larger portion of Part I. of First 
Principles to the purpose of establishing the truth of the 
startling conclusion referred to above, namely, that the human 
reason is untrustworthy in its dealings with the Unconditioned.’ 
Yet, after being at such great pains to show that the reason is 
inapplicable to the unconditioned, Mr. Spencer, at pages 87-97, 
proceeds, nevertheless, to apply it to the Unconditioned, in 
order to prove the reality of the Absolute. In these pages Mr. 
Spencer has a series of arguments respecting the Unconditioned, 
the terms Non-relative, Absolute, Unlimited, Indivisible, being 
used freely throughout them. If it be said that Mr. Spencer 
denies the trustworthiness of the reason only when deal- 
ing with the nature of the Unconditioned, not when dealing 
with its reality, I reply that it is to the nature of the Uncon- 
ditioned that Mr. Spencer applies his reason ; for it will be 
found that if reality of the Absolute be substituted for Absolute 
or Non-relative, and other corresponding changes be made in 
his arguments, they become nonsense. 

Again, let us examine specifically Mr. Spencer’s main argu- 
ment to prove the reality of the Absolute. It runs thus :— 


“Still more manifest will this truth become when it is observed that 





1 I have followed Mr. Spencer in using the term Unconditioned to indicate 
the origin and nature of things. I do not wish it to be inferred that I 
regard the First Cause as unlimited in the fullest sense of the word,—viz., 
in the sense combining all possible modes of existence and all attributes in an 
infinite degree. I use the word as a mere name. 
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our conception of the Relative itself disappears, if our conception of the 
Absolute is a pure negation. It is admitted, or rather it is contended 
by the writers I have quoted above, that contradictions can be known 
only in relation to each other—that Equality, for instance, is unthinkable 
apart from its correlative Inequality ; and that thus the Relative can 
itself be conceived only by opposition to the Non-relative. It is also 
admitted, or rather contended, that the consciousness of a relation 
implies a consciousness of both the related members. If we are required 
to conceive the relation between the Relative and Non-relative without 
being conscious of both, ‘ we are in fact’ (to quote the words of Mr. 
Mansel, differently applied) ‘ required to compare that of which we are 
conscious with that of which we are not conscious; the comparison 
itself being an act of consciousness, and only possible through the con- 
sciousness of both its objects.’ What, then, becomes of the assertion 
that ‘the Absolute is conceived merely by a negation of conceivability,’ 
or as ‘the mere absence of the conditions under which consciousness is 
possible’? If the Non-relative, or Absolute, is present in thought only 
as a mere negation, then the relation between it and the Relative b2comes 
unthinkable, because one of the terms of the relation is absent from 
consciousness. And if this relation is unthinkable, then is the Relative 
itself unthinkable, for want of its antithesis : whence results the disap- 
pearance of all thought whatever.” 


A clearer case of petitio principii than this argument affords 
could hardly be conceived. In the conclusion of this argument 
thought is assumed to be relative, whereas thought is only 
relative on the asswmption of the reality of the Absolute. To 
assume that thought is relative is, therefore, equivalent to 
assuming the reality of the Absolute. The non-existence of 
the Absolute undoubtedly involves the non-existence of the 
Relative ; but as, on the assumption of the non-existence of 
the Absolute, thought is not relative, this would not involve 
the disappearance of thought. 

Belief in the reality of the Absolute is generally based on 
the fact that the mind is compelled to seek a cause for pheno- 
mena. Mr. Spencer, however, does not base his belief in the 
reality of the Absolute on this ground, nor is it open to him to 
do so, because he has himself stated that by seeking a cause 
for phenomena the mind is led to alternative impossibilities 
of thought. If the assumption of the existence of a First 
Cause leads to results as inconceivable as the existence of 
phenomena without a cause, there can be no justification for 
making it. 

Mr. Spencer has another way, however, of arriving at his 
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result: he believes that we have a certain indefinite conscious- 
ness of the Absolute :— 


“ Besides complete thoughts, and besides the thoughts which though 
incomplete admit of completion, there are thoughts which it is impossible 
to complete, and yet which are still real in the sense that they are normal 
affections of the intellect. . . . Clearly, then, the very demonstration 
that a definite consciousness of the Absolute is impossible to us, unavoid- 
ably presupposes an indefinite consciousness of it.” 


This is a most extraordinary statement, coming as it does 
from one who holds that the Absolute is that which exists owt 
of all relation. If the Absolute is that which exists out of all 
relation, how can it, at the same time, be in that particular 
relation to us implied by the assertion that we have an 
indefinite consciousness of it? Precisely the same arguments 
which Mr. Spencer has arrayed to prove that it is impossible 
for the mind to have any conception of the Absolute, apply, 
without any diminution of force, to prove that it is impossible 
for the mind to have any consciousness of the Absolute, how- 
ever indefinite that consciousness may be supposed to be. 
The indefiniteness of the consciousness cannot save Mr. 
Spencer’s theory. 

There is, then, no possible way by which Mr. Spencer can 
evade the inconsistency in maintaining that the Absolute is 
rigorously unknowable, and at the same time maintaining the 
reality of the Absolute. To be consistent, Mr. Spencer is 
bound to believe that we have no more reason to come toa 
decision on the question of the reality of the Absolute, than we 
have to come to a decision on its nature. 

Hence it follows, Mr. Spencer’s belief to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that the logical result of the doctrine, that the 
Unconditioned is unknowable, is an attitude of complete 
scepticism respecting the existence of anything beyond 
phenomena. If we are to be saved from this universal scep- 
ticism, it can only be by refuting the reasonings on which Mr. 
Spencer has based his belief in the doctrine that the Uncon- 
ditioned is unknowable. 

Having shown that Mr. Spencer’s Agnostic theory is 
inconsistent with itself, it remains to examine the theory in 
detail, in order to point out where the fallacies lie. 

When Mr. Spencer asserts that the Unconditioned is un- 
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knowable, he does not mean merely that it cannot be com- 
pletely known, but he means that it cannot be known af all. 
No one in his senses would contend that the Unconditioned 
‘. can be completely known, nor would any one deny that such 
knowledge of it as it may be possible to obtain must of 
necessity be extremely incomplete. 

Mr. Spencer arrives at the conclusion that the Uncon- 
ditioned is unknowable in three ways:—(1) by analysiag the 
product of thought, (2) by analysing the process of thought, and 
(3) by attempting to show that all possible assumptions re- 
specting the Unconditioned alike lead the mind to alternative 
impossibilities of thought. 

In the first place, let us see how Mr. Spencer arrives at his 
conclusion by analysing the product of thought. 

In the early part of his chapter on the “ Relativity of Know- 
ledge,” Mr. Spencer gives reasons (which appear plausible 
enough at first sight) for believing that knowing a truth is 
nothing more nor less than classing it, i.e, discovering a more 
general truth in which it is included. He shows how all 
special scientific truths are included in more general truths, 
and these again in truths still more general. From this he 
justly infers that there must be one most general truth which 
includes all other truths. And as this most general truth 
cannot be classed, Mr. Spencer infers that it is unknowable. 
“For if the successively deeper interpretations of nature which 
constitute advancing knowledge are merely successive in- 
clusions of special truths in general truths, and of general 
truths in truths still more general, it obviously follows that 
the most general, not admitting of inclusion in eny other, does 
not admit of interpretation. Manifestly, as the most general 
cognition at which we arrive cannot be reduced to a more 
general one, it cannot be understood. Of necessity, therefore, 
explanation must eventually bring us down to the inexplicable. 
The deepest truth which we can get at must be unaccountable. 
Comprehension must become something other than comprehen- 
sion before the ultimate fact can be comprehended.” But why 
should not knowledge of a truth consist partly in the percep- 
tion of its relations with Jess general truths below it, as well as 
in the perception of its relations with the more general truths 
above it? Although it is manifestly impossible that the most 
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general truth should have relation to a more general truth, yet 
it undoubtedly has relations to less general truths, and Mr. 
Spencer has given no reason for concluding that the perception 
of these relations would not be part knowledge of the most 
general truth. Indeed, as the most general truth has no rela- 
tions to a more general truth, perhaps the perception of its 
relations to all other truths would be complete knowledge of it. 

Again, let us take one of the principles referred to by Mr. 
Spencer, viz., the principle of virtual velocities, and see if Mr. 
Spencer’s definition of knowledge holds true with regard to it. 
Is it true that a student of Mathematics cannot know anything 
of this principle until he has discovered that it is included in 
a more general principle in Dynamics known as D’Alembert’s 
principle? Is it nothing that he can demonstrate its truth, 
and that he can apply it to numberless problems in Statics,— 
is all this to be counted as nothing, because he may not yet 
have learned that it is included in the more general dynamical 
truth? That this is not the case must be obvious to all who 
have any knowledge of mathematics. 

It is therefore abundantly manifest that Mr. Spencer's 
definition of knowledge is very inadequate; and hence his 
supposed proof that the most general truth is unknowable, 
which depends for its conclusiveness on the accuracy of this 
definition, is sufficiently refuted. Thus Mr. Spencer’s first 
method of establishing the theory that the Unconditioned is 
unknowable completely breaks down. An examination of the 
product of thought has failed to support his position. 

Next, let us see how Mr. Spencer arrives at the conclusion 
that the Unconditioned is unknowable by analysing the process 
of thought. 

It must at once be admitted that Mr. Spencer, Sir William 
Hamilton, and Mr. Mansel have all proved that human in- 
telligence is capable of relative knowledge only, and that, 
therefore, knowledge of that which exists out of all relation is 
for ever impossible to man. As, however, I am compelled to 
regard as impossible the existence of that which is out of all re- 
lation, I am not much troubled at arriving at the result, that I 
can know nothing whatever about it. In fact, if we believe, 
with Mr. Spencer, that co-existence is a relation, it follows 
that belief in the existence of that which is out of all relation 
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involves denial of the existence of everything else. It is true 
that, on page 38, Mr. Spencer has attempted to show that if 
the supposition of a First Cause be entertained, the mind is 
compelled to regard it as existing owt of all relation ; but his 
reasoning is fallacious, He has confused two meanings of the 
words independent and absolute. He imagines he has proved 
that the mind is shut up to two alternative impossibilities of 
thought in contemplating the First Cause; whereas he has 
only shown that the mind is compelled to regard the First 
Cause as absolute in the one sense independent of all relation, 
and at the same time not absolute, in the other sense out of all 
relation. When I come to Mr. Spencer’s remarks on the natwre 
of the Universe, I shall show that the mind is not compelled 
to regard the First Cause (on the supposition of its existence) 
as absolute in the sense out of all relation. 

It is true that the mind is obliged to regard the First 
Cause as independent of all relation, in the sense that its 
existence must not be affected by the non-existence of all its 
relations with the Universe, for this meaning is included in 
the notion wncaused. But this is not to say that the mind is 
compelled to regard the First Cause as existing out of all rela- 
tion ; it is only obliged to regard it as existing out of all neces- 
sary relation. -This distinction can be made clear by an 
illustration. Every man has a multitude of relations to his 
environment. Some of these (e.g. his relations to the air) are 
necessary for the continuance of his life ; while others (e.g. his 
relations to his friends) are not necessary for the continuance 
of his life. Many of a man’s relations to his environment may 
be supposed to be non-existent without involving the supposi- 
tion of the non-existence of the man himself. 

Thus, the mind is not compelled to regard it as impossible 
that the First Cause should have relations to the Universe ; 
what it regards as impossible is that the existence of the First 
Cause should be dependent on these relations. 

But, if no impossibility of thought is involved in regarding 
the First Cause as having relations to the Universe, there can 
be no difficulty in believing that the First Cause may be an 
object of thought. 

Another error into which Mr. Spencer has fallen is that of 
supposing that the First Cause must necessarily be a com- 
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bination of all possible modes of existence, and of all attributes 
in an infinite degree. In order that any approach to conclu- 
siveness may be given to Mr. Spencer's and Mr. Mansel’s 
reasoning respecting the Infinite, it is even necessary to regard 
the Infinite as possessing contradictory attributes in an infinite 
degree. I am no more concerned 'to prove that the Infinite 
in this sense of the word is knowable, than I am to prove 
that the Absolute in the sense out of all relation is knowable. 
I am only concerned to show that the Infinite is knowable in 
the sense in which the First Cause may be proved to be infinite. 
When I come to Mr. Spencer’s remarks on the nature of the 
Universe, I shall show that the mind is not compelled to regard 
the First Cause as infinite in the sense referred to above. 

A supposed proof that the Unconditioned is unknowable is 
given by Mr. Mansel, and quoted approvingly by Mr. Spencer 
at pages 76-79. Mr. Mansel here attempts to show that the 
Infinite cannot be distinguished from the Finite, and therefore 
that the mind can have no consciousness of the Infinite what- 
ever. Whether he be successful or not in showing that the 
Infinite is unknowable in the sense in which he uses the word, 
it is certain that his arguments do not apply to the only sense 
of the word with which we are concerned, namely, the sense 
in which the mind is compelled to regard the First Cause as 
infinite. Whether it be true or not that the Infinite, defined 
as that which combines all possible modes of existence, and all 
attributes in an infinite degree, can be distinguished from the 
Finite, it is certain that the Infinite, in any sense in which the 
word may be applied to the First Cause, can be distinguished 
from the Finite. For example, the mind is compelled to 
regard the First Cause as self-existent. The conception of 
self-existence involves that of infinite time. Infinite time can 
be distinguished from finite time by the characteristic endless- 
ness, and it can be distinguished from everything else by the 
fact that it is time. I think Mr. Mansel himself can hardly 
hold that it is impossible to distinguish between infinite 
time and space, for instance, or between infinite time and 
matter. Thus Mr. Mansel’s argument completely breaks 
down when applied to the Infinite in the only sense in which 
the First Cause can be proved to be infinite. The mind can 
form conceptions of the Infinite in this sense ; and it does not 
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concern us to prove that the Infinite is knowable in any other 
sense. While, therefore, it must of necessity be admitted that 
our knowledge of the First Cause is only relative, that is to 
say, is knowledge of it, not as it is absolutely, but only as it is 
in relation to owr powers, yet this knowledge is none the less 
real, because it is extremely incomplete. However inadequate 
this knowledge must necessarily be, owing to the limitation of 
our faculties, yet it is knowledge, and is amply sufficient to 
appeal to the religious sentiments of mankind. If it has been 
proved, in opposition to Mr. Spencer, that the First Cause can 
have relations to the Universe, then it must be possible for us 
to acquire relative knowledge of the First Cause. As far as 
our faculties permit, we can know God. We can have know- 
ledge of Him as related to us, and to the world around us—the 
only knowledge with which we are concerned. 

Thus Mr. Spencer has completely failed to show that the 
Unconditioned is unknowable by analysing the process of 
thought. 

Finally, let us consider Mr. Spencer’s third method of arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that the Unconditioned is unknowable— 
viz., by attempting to show that all possible assumptions re- 
specting it alike lead to alternative impossibilities of thought. 

Mr. Spencer’s method is as follows: He applies a reductio 
ad absurdum process to a consideration of the origin and 
nature of things. He makes the temporary supposition that 
the human reason is trustworthy in its logical deductions 
respecting the Unconditioned. He then shows that our logic 
restricts us to certain alternative suppositions; and he finally 
attempts to show that each of these suppositions involves im- 
possibility of thought. He therefore infers that the supposi- 
tion with which he started is untrue. That is to say, he infers 
that the human reason is untrustworthy in its deductions 
respecting the origin and nature of things. There can be no 
question that Mr. Spencer is justified in his conclusions, if he 
has shown that all possible alternative suppositions involve 
impossibility of thought. I contend, however, that he has not 
done this. In every case there is at least one of his alterna- 
tive suppositions which involves only mystery, not impossi- 
bility of thought. If I should succeed in showing that in every 
case one of the alternative suppositions does not involve im- 
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possibility of thought, Mr. Spencer’s conclusion that the human 
reason is untrustworthy in its dealings with the Unconditioned 
will manifestly be invalid. If it can be shown that all the 
alternative suppositions, except one, involve impossibility of 
thought, but that the remaining supposition does not involve 
impossibility of thought, being simply mysterious, then the 
logical conclusion of the argument is that this supposition is 
the true one. 

Many of the suppositions with which Mr. Spencer deals are 
shown by him to involve the conception of infinity. This 
Mr. Spencer imagines to be a conception of an illegitimate 
kind—that is to say, a pseudo-conception to which the laws of 
thought are not applicable. He attempts to show this in the 
commencement of his chapter on “ Ultimate Religious Ideas.” 
After showing that our conceptions of most things are sym- 
bolic—that is to say, do not completely represent the things 
for which they stand,—he goes on to inquire how it is that we 
may, in general, deal with our symbolic conceptions as if they 
were complete ones. He concludes that we are justified in 
dealing with our symbolic conceptions as if they were com- 
plete ones, on the following condition, and on this condition 
only, viz., we must know either that we could develop our 
symbolic conception into an adequate one, if needful ; or else 
that we could verify it by the fulfilment of predictions based 
on it. 

It will be observed that Mr. Spencer gives no proof of this 
remarkable result, but contents himself with asserting it, 
apparently believing that it only requires to be stated to com- 
mend itself at once to the judgment of all. And yet, seeing 
that Mr. Spencer has made such free use of this result in his 
reasonings, it is not a little surprising that he should have left 
the statement of this condition unsupported. I contend that 
this is not a necessary condition for the legitimate use of our 
symbolic conceptions as if they were adequate ones. The true 
reason why we may use our symbolic conceptions as if they 
were adequate ones, is this: We are able to predicate some- 
thing of that of which we have only a symbolic conception, 
on condition that we fix our attention on that attribute, or 
those attributes, which are concerned in the particular state- 
ment made. It is not necessary that our conceptions should 
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be complete in order that we may use them in our reasonings ; 
it is sufficient that we should fix our attention on all those 
attributes which are concerned in the reasoning: all other 
attributes may be disregarded. For example, if we are using 
our symbolic conception of a circle to prove a geometrical 
theorem, at each step of the reasoning we fix our attention on 
one particular property of the circle, disregarding all others. 
So it is with all our symbolic conceptions. We may reason 
with them, with the certainty that conclusions logically 
arrived at are sound, notwithstanding their incompleteness, 
provided that at each step of the reasoning we fix our 
attention on all the attributes concerned in the reasoning. 
This condition is obviously both necessury and sufficient to 
justify our use of symbolic conceptions as if they were ade- 
quate ones—necessary, because if we do not fix our attention 
on all the attribute or attributes concerned in our reasoning, 
we cannot reason accurately ; and sufficient, because if we do 
this, we can be certain of the accuracy of our reasoning—for 
all other attributes do not affect the reasoning. 

The condition which Mr. Spencer states to be necessary in 
order that we may be justified in using our symbolic concep- 
tions as if they were adequate ones, excludes from the class 
of legitimate conceptions all those which involve the concep- 
tion of infinity ; indeed, the former half of the condition ap- 
pears to have been specially constructed to exclude such con- 
ceptions, so unnecessary and arbitrary does it appear. Why 
should the knowledge that our symbolic conceptions could be 
completed, if necessary, justify our use of them as if they were 
adequate ones, if they are not actually completed? The 
knowledge that our symbolic conceptions could be completed, 
if needful, cannot in any way make these conceptions more 
adequate if they are not actually completed; how, then, can 
the use of these conceptions be made legitimate by such 
knowledge ? 

However, it is unnecessary for me to dwell any longer on 
Mr. Spencer’s condition ; for I have already shown that the 
necessary and sufficient condition for the legitimate use of our 
symbolic conceptions, as if they were adequate ones, is that we 
fix our attention on all the attributes concerned in the state- 
ment made. 
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It is not denied that there are conceptions of an illegitimate 
kind ; but these are such as involve contradiction in themselves. 
Such a conception is that of self-creation, for instance, because 
it involves the contradiction that something has existed before 
it began to exist. That the use of the illegitimate conception 
self-creation should lead the mind to contradictory conclu- 
sions can hardly be a matter for surprise, seeing that the very 
conception itself involves a contradiction of thought. On the 
other hand, it is contended that the conception of infinity, which 
involves no contradiction of thought, will not lead the mind 
to contradictory conclusions, provided it be logically dealt with. 

Again, however incomplete may be our knowledge of the 
Unconditioned, we may be certain that there is nothing in 
what is unknown concerning it that is contradictory to that 
which we know concerning it; and therefore any conclusions 
that may be logically deduced from that which is known, may 
be regarded as indisputably established; for there can be 
nothing in that which is unknown concerning it which is in- 
consistent with them. 

Finally, let us examine the following reasoning, and see if 
the knowledge that our symbolic conception of infinite time 
cannot be completed, could in any way vitiate its accuracy. 
Existence must either have had a beginning, or it must never 
have had a beginning. The hypothesis of existence having a 
beginning is impossible, because before the beginning of exist- 
ence no cause for this beginning could exist. Therefore 
existence can have had no beginning. It is obvious that not 
a single step of this reasoning can be vitiated by the know- 
ledge that our symbolic conception of infinite time cannot be 
completed. 

The conception of infinity, therefore, does not involve im- 
possibility of thought. Infinity involves mystery undoubtedly, 
that is to say, it is incomprehensible ; but it does not involve 
impossibility of thought, that is to say, it is not inconceivable. 
Mr. Spencer is therefore not justified in supposing that he has 
reduced a supposition to absurdity by simply showing that it 
involves the conception of infinity. 

Sufficient proof that the conception of infinity does not 
involve impossibility of thought might be deduced from the 
fact that mathematicians make continual use of the concep- 
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tion throughout their reasonings, and yet have the most 
absolute confidence in the accuracy of their results. Provided 
great care be exercised in dealing with the conception, no 
contradiction results from its employment. 

Mr. Spencer applies his reductio ad absurdum process first 
to the origin and nature of the Universe, and afterwards suc- 
cessively to Space, Time, Matter, Motion, Force, and Con- 
sciousness. He attempts to show that the human reason 
is untrustworthy in its dealings with these subjects, and he 
endeavours to do this by proving that the mind in contemplat- 
ing them is forced by its inexorable logic to alternative im- 
possibilities of thought. 

In Article 11, chapter ii, Mr. Spencer says: “ Respecting 
the origin of the Universe three verbally intelligible supposi- 
tions may be made. We may assert that it is self-existent ; 
or that it is self-created; or that it is created by an external 
agency.” 

He then considers each of these suppositions, and attempts 
to show that each of them leads the mind to impossibility of 
thought. I have no difficulty in following the reasoning by 
which Mr. Spencer shows that the second supposition involves 
impossibility of thought, but the reasoning by which he 
endeavours to show that the other two suppositions involve 
impossibility of thought is certainly fallacious. Mr. Spencer 
shows that self-existence means existence without a beginning, 
so that to form a conception of self-existence is to form a 
conception of existence without a beginning. “Now,” says 
Mr. Spencer, “ by no mental effort can we dothis. To con- 
ceive existence through infinite past-time implies the con- 
ception of infinite past-time, which is an impossibility.” But 
this is not true. I have shown that the conception of infinite 
past-time does not involve impossibility of thought, There- 
fore Mr. Spencer has not proved that the supposition of self- 
existence involves impossibility of thought. Mr. Spencer 
goes on to say: “To this let us add, that even were self- 
existence conceivable, it would not in any sense be an explana- 
tion of the Universe.” Noone is so foolish as to suppose that 
it is an explanation of the Universe. That the mystery of the 
origin of the Universe is impenetrable by the reason is not for 
a moment questioned; but this is a very different thing from 
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saying that it involves alternative impossibilities of thought. 
Mr. Spencer goes on to say: “No one will say that the 
existence of an object at the present moment is made easier 
to understand by the discovery that it existed an hour ago, a 
day ago, or a year ago”—no, because none of these supposi- 
tions gets rid of the inconceivable hypothesis of self-creation ; 
—“and if its existence now is not made in the least degree 
more comprehensible by its existence during some previous 
finite period of time, then no accumulation of such finite 
periods, even could we extend them to an infinite period, 
would make it more comprehensible.” No, it does not make 
it more comprehensible, because the mystery is as impenetrable 
as before, but it does make it conceivable, because it gets rid of 
the necessity of making the inconceivable hypothesis of self- 
creation. It is proper to point out here how loosely Mr. 
Spencer uses the words incomprehensible and inconceivable. It 
cannot be argued that a hypothesis involves impossibility of 
thought simply because it is shown to be incomprehensible. 
No one, for instance, would for a moment pretend that self- 
existence is comprehensible. It is, however, contended that 
self-existence is conceivable. The conception of self-existence 
is not an illegitimate conception ; it does not involve impos- 
sibility of thought. 

Thus Mr. Spencer has failed to show that a consideration 
of the origin of the Universe leads the mind to alternative 
impossibilities of thought. 

Mr. Spencer next proceeds to apply his reductio ad absur- 
dum process to the consideration of the nature of the Universe. 
Proceeding on the temporary supposition that ordinary human 
logic is applicable to the consideration of the nature of the 
Universe, he arrives at the conclusion that there must be a 
First Cause. On considering the nature of this First Cause, he 
attempts to show that the mind is forced to arrive at two con- 
tradictory conclusions respecting it, viz., that it is absolute, and 
that it is not absolute. If Mr. Spencer has used the word 
absolute in the same sense in both cases, he is doubtless justi- 
fied in arriving at the conclusion that the mind stultifies itself 
when it applies itself to a consideration of the nature of the 
Universe. But this Mr. Spencer does not do. As I have 
already stated, he uses the words absolute and independent in 
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two distinct senses, one in the sense independent of all relation, 
and the other in the sense out of all relation. It will be 
found that the reasoning by which Mr. Spencer shows that the 
First Cause is absolute does not hold, if the words absolute 
and independent be taken in the sense out of all relation. 
Not a single step of the argument on page 38 holds if the 
word independent be taken to mean out of all relation. 
Speaking of the First Cause, Mr. Spencer says: “It must 
be independent. If it is dependent, it cannot be the First 
Cause; for that must be the First Cause on which it depends.” 
The meaning out of all relation cannot be given to the word 
independent here, for in that case the reasoning would stand 
as follows: It must exist out of all relation. If it exists 
in relation to anything, it cannot be the First Cause; for 
that must be the First Cause to which it relates. It might, 
with as much reason, be inferred that the effect is the cause of 
the cause, because the cause is related to the effect. It is 
plain, therefore, that Mr. Spencer has proved that the First 
Cause is independent only in the sense independent of all rela- 
tion. Mr. Spencer goes on to say: “ But to think of the First 
Cause as totally independent is to think of it as that which 
exists in the absence of all other existence ; seeing that if the 
presence of any other existence is necessary, it must be par- 
tially dependent on that other existence, and so cannot be the 
First Cause.” Mr. Spencer has here assumed that the only 
alternative to the presence of any other existence being necessary 
is the absence of all other existence, whereas the true alternative 
is the absence of all other necessary existence. Hence it is clear 
that Mr. Spencer has not proved that the First Cause must 
exist in the absence of all other existence (ie. out of all rela- 
tion); but he has only proved that the First Cause must exist 
in the absence of all other necessary existence (i.e. out of all 
necessary relation). 

Or, to put it in another way: the phrase, “it must be par- 
tially dependent on that other existence,” depends for its 
coherence on the presence of the word necessary in “seeing 
that if the presence of any other existence is necessary”; and 
the presence of the word necessary in this phrase requires that 
it should be added to the- phrase, “is to think of it as that 
which exists in the absence of all other existence.” Hence it 
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follows that the word independent must have the meaning out 
of all necessary relation, in order to make the proof conclusive, 
and not the meaning out of all relation. 

Again, Mr. Mansel’s proof that the First Cause is not abso- 
lute, quoted by Mr. Spencer at pages 39 and 40, obviously does 
not hold unless the meaning out of all relation be given to the 
word absolute. The supposed contradiction is therefore no 
contradiction at all. 

Again, Mr. Spencer appears to regard the First Cause as 
infinite in the sense combining all possible modes of existence. 
On page 39 he quotes approvingly the following remarks of 
Mr. Mansel : “ How can the Infinite become that which it was 
not from the first? If causation is a possible mode of existence, 
that which exists without causing is not infinite; that which 
becomes a cause has passed beyond its former limits.” On 
page 37 Mr. Spencer gives the following proof that the mind 
is compelled to regard the First Cause as infinite: “If the First 
Cause is limited, and there consequently lies something outside 
of it, this something must have no First Cause—must be un- 
caused.” But if the “something” which “lies outside of” the 
First Cause is only a possible mode of existence, and not an actual 
mode of existence, where is the necessity of searching for a cause 
of it? Ifa mode of existence were caused, it would surely be 
an actual mode of existence, and not merely a possible one. 

Again, it undoubtedly follows that if something lies outside 
the sphere of causation of the First Cause, this something must 
have no First Cause; but it does not follow that if something 
lies outside of the existence of the First Cause, this something 
must have no First Cause. Mr. Spencer has most unwarrant- 
ably assumed that anything which is within the sphere of 
causation of the First Cause must be a part of its existence. 
That is to say, he identifies the First Cause with the Universe. 
On this assumption only does his reasoning hold. 

Thus the supposed contradiction that the mind is compelled 
to regard the First Cause as both infinite and finite is one which 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Mansel have themselves originated, by 
making the false assumption that the First Cause combines in 
itself all possible modes of existence, and all attributes in an 
infinite degree. 

Mr. Spencer next applies his reductio ad absurdum process 
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to Space and Time. In the first place, let us see how Mr. 
Spencer treats the supposition that Space and Time are entities. 
He says: “To be conceived at all, a thing must be conceived 
as having attributes. ... What now are the attributes of 
Space? The only one which it is possible for a moment to 
think of as belonging to it, is that of extension ; and to credit 
it with this implies a confusion of thought. For extension 
and Space are convertible terms: by extension, as we ascribe 
it to surrounding objects, we mean occupancy of Space; and 
thus to say that Space is extended, is to say that Space occupies 
Space.” Mr. Spencer has confused two meanings of the word 
Space here. If he uses the word Space to indicate the entity, 
he must not use the same word to indicate the attribute of 
that entity, which for the sake of distinction we will call ex- 
tension. If the sentence “Space occupies Space” be corrected 
by making this necessary distinction, it becomes :—(The 
entity) Space has (the attribute) extension, which contains no 
absurdity. Seeing that Mr. Spencer has been careful to point 
out that our conception of :an entity is nothing more than the 
conception of its attributes, so that our conception of the entity 
Space can be nothing more than the conception of its attribute 
extension, it is surprising that he should have used the same 
word Space to indicate both the entity and the attribute, and 
then have inferred that the mind is untrustworthy because 
absurdity results from his mistake. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Spencer would say that he has used 
the word Space to indicate not the entity, but the attribute 
(or attributes) by which alone we are able to conceive the 
underlying entity. In this case, let us consider Mr. Spencer’s 
treatment of the supposition that Space and Time are attributes. 
He says: “ Neither can they be regarded as attributes of some 
entity ; seeing, not only that it is impossible to conceive any 
entity of which they are attributes, but seeing further that we 
cannot think of them as disappearing, even if everything else 
disappeared; whereas attributes necessarily disappear along 
with the entities they belong to.” Mr. Spencer here forgets 
that it is impossible to conceive any entity except by means 
of its attributes. If it is possible for the mind to form a con- 
ception of other entities by means of their attributes, why 
should it be impossible for the mind to conceive the entity of 
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which Space is the attribute by means of that attribute? If 
Space were the attribute of an entity, it is certain that our con- 
ception of that entity would be nothing more than the concep- 
tion of that attribute. How, then, can the fact that we are not 
able to form any conception of this entity distinct from that of 
its attribute, be held to argue that there is no such entity ? 

Again, what is the legitimate inference to be drawn from 
the fact that we cannot think of Space as disappearing even if 
everything else disappeared? The natural inference would 
surely be this, that the entity of which Space is an attribute 
never disappears, and is so persistent in its manifestation that 
the mind cannot even think of it as disappearing. Thus the 
supposition that Space is an attribute of an entity, though it 
undoubtedly involves mystery, nevertheless does not involve 
impossibility of thought. By similar reasoning it may be 
shown that Mr. Spencer has not proved that the supposition 
that Time is an attribute of an entity involves impossibility of 
thought. 

Again, Mr. Spencer fails to prove that Kant’s theory of 
Space and Time involves impossibility of thought. He says: 
“ In the first place, to assert that Space and Time, as we are con- 
scious of them, are subjective conditions, is by implication to 
assert that they are not objective realities: if the Space and 
Time present to our minds belong to the ego, then of necessity 
they do not belong to the non-ego. Now it is absolutely im- 
possible to think this. The very fact on which Kant bases his 
hypothesis—namely, that our consciousness of Space and Time 
cannot be suppressed—testifies as much ; for that conscious- 
ness of Space and Time which we cannot rid ourselves of, is 
the consciousness of them as existing objectively. It is useless 
to reply that such an inability must inevitably result if they 
are subjective forms. The question here is—What does con- 
sciousness directly testify? And the direct testimony of con- 
sciousness is, that Time and Space are not within but without 
the mind; and so absolutely independent of it that they 
cannot be conceived to become non-existent even were the 
mind to become non-existent.” But if, as Mr. Spencer here 
admits, consciousness would testify to the same thing even 
were Kant’s theory true, where is the value of the testimony 
of consciousness on this point? If it can be shown that the 
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testimony of consciousness would be the same on Kant’s theory 
of Space and Time as on the supposition of the objectivity of 
Space and Time, then the testimony of consciousness can have 
no weight either way. The testimony of consciousness to the 
objectivity of Space and Time can hardly be stronger than its 
testimony to man’s responsibility for his actions. Yet Mr. 
Spencer rejects the latter testimony, and justifies himself by 
maintaining that the testimony would be the same on the 
supposition that man is not responsible for his actions. If 
Mr. Spencer rejects the testimony of consciousness in the one 
case, why should it be impossible for him to reject it in the 
other case ? 

Again, Mr. Spencer says that Kant’s hypothesis may be 
shown to be inconceivable in another way. “For if Space and 
Time are forms of thought, they can never be thought of ; since 
it is impossible for anything to be at once the form of thought 
and the matter of thought.” Undoubtedly this is so, if the words 
form and matter are used by Kant in their literal meanings. 
If, for example, Kant uses the word form in the geometrical 
sense of the word, then his objection will hold; but otherwise 
it will not hold. Now, whatever meaning Kant gives to the 
word form, it is certain that he does not give it the geometrical 
sense. Therefore there is no,impossibility of thought in Kant’s 
theory. 

With regard to the divisibility of matter Mr. Spencer rightly 
says that the mind can only conceive two possible alternatives : 
Matter is either infinitely divisible, or it is not. He fails, 
however, to show that the supposition that matter is infinitely 
divisible involves impossibility of thought. He says: “If we 
say that matter is infinitely divisible, we commit ourselves to 
a supposition not realisable in thought. We can bisect and 
re-bisect a body, and, continually repeating the act until we 
reduce its parts to a size no longer physically divisible, may 
then mentally continue the process without limit. To do this, 
however, is not really to conceive the infinite divisibility of 
matter, but to form a symbolic conception incapable of expan- 
sion into a real one, and not admitting of other verification. 
Really to conceive the infinite divisibility of matter, is men- 
tally to follow out the divisions to infinity ; and to do this would 
require infinite time.” But I have already shown, when dealing 
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with symbolic conceptions, that the conception of infinite time 
is not a conception of an illegitimate kind. The supposition 
of the infinite divisibility of matter does not, therefore, involve 
impossibility of thought. And as Mr. Spencer succeeds in 
proving the alternative supposition to be inconceivable, the 
mind is compelled to regard this supposition as the true one. 

Mr. Spencer next addresses himself to the question, “ Whether 
substance has in reality anything like that extended solidity 
which it presents to our consciousness.” There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Spencer has shown that the supposition of 
extended solidity involves impossibility of thought. Hence it 
follows that the theory that matter consists of ultimate atoms 
of finite size is untenable. There remains to us, however, the 
supposition that there is no ultimate atom of finite size. Every 
particle must be assumed to consist of smaller particles, and 
each of these last must be assumed to consist of still smaller 
particles, and so on in an endless series. Mr. Spencer says 
that the difficulty of extended solidity could not be got rid of 
by an infinite series of such assumptions. But this is not true. 
The supposition of an ultimate atom requires that the series 
of assumptions should be finite. If an infinite series of such 
assumptions be made, the hypothesis of an ultimate atom is 
done away with. The supposition that matter consists of an 
infinite number of infinitely small parts is therefore not incon- 
ceivable, unless the conception of an infinite series is incon- 
ceivable. And it has already been shown that our conception 
of infinity is not an illegitimate one. Thus Mr. Spencer has 
failed to show that the mind is led to alternative impossibilities 
of thought in contemplating the constitution of matter. The 
supposition that matter consists of an infinite number of 
infinitely small parts, though sufficiently mysterious, does not 
involve impossibility of thought. 

If it be said that the conception of infinitely small quantities 
involves the contradiction that there can exist quantities which 
are at the same time something and nothing, I reply that they 
are not absolute nothing, but only relative nothing. Just asa 
finite quantity is nothing relative to infinity, so an infinitely 
small quantity is nothing relative to finite quantities. 

Mr. Spencer next applies his reductio ad absurdum process 
to Motion. He attempts to show that while, on the one hand, 
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the mind is compelled to believe that there is such a thing as 
absolute motion, yet, on the other hand, absolute motion is 
totally unthinkable. “Nevertheless, absolute motion cannot 
be imagined, much less known. Motion, as taking place apart 
from those limitations of space which are habitually associated 
with it, is totally unthinkable. For motion is change of place ; 
but in unlimited space, change of place is inconceivable, 
because place itself is inconceivable. Place can be conceived 
only by reference to other places ; and in the absence of objects 
dispersed through space,a place could be conceived only in 
relation to the limits of space; whence it follows that in 
unlimited space place cannot be conceived—all places must be 
equidistant from boundaries that do not exist.” But is change 
of place in unlimited space inconceivable? Does Mr. Spencer 
mean to assert that if all the objects dispersed through space 
were suddenly annihilated, the places which were occupied by 
these bodies at the instant of annihilation would not still exist ? 
Undoubtedly they could not be distinguished by the senses. 
But their existence does not depend on the power of the senses 
to identify them. To maintain that it does is as unreasonable 
as to maintain that objects do not exist during a fog, because 
they cannot be distinguished. If there were no objects dis- 
tributed through space, fixed positions or points would still 
exist. And therefore absolute motion, which is change of 
absolute place, is conceivable. 

Again, Mr. Spencer calls attention to another difficulty 
which presents itself when we contemplate the transfer of 
motion. He attempts to give expression to this difficulty by 
asking a series of questions. He says: “In what respect does 
a body after impact differ from itself before impact? What is 
this added to it which does not sensibly affect any of its pro- 
perties, and yet enables it to traverse space?” It is sufficient 
to reply that Motion is given to the body. If place is con- 
ceivable, then change of place is conceivable—that is to say, 
Motion is conceivable. Where then is the difficulty expressed 
by these questions? Mr. Spencer goes on to say: “Here is 
an object at rest, and here is the same object moving. In the 
one state it has no tendency to change its place; but in the 
other it is obliged at each instant to assume a new position. 
What is it which will for ever go on producing this effect 
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without being exhausted?” That-which produces this effect is 
a force. This question, therefore, presents no impossibility of 
thought, unless the consideration of force does so. The diffi- 
culty, if such there is, is not a difficulty belonging to Motion, 
but one belonging to Force, which will be dealt with below. 

Again, Mr. Spencer states that the gradual stoppage of a 
moving body is unthinkable. He says: “It is quite possible to 
think of its motion as diminishing insensibly until it becomes 
infinitesimal ; and many will think equally possible to pass in 
thought from infinitesimal motion to no motion. But this is 
an error. Mentally follow out the decreasing velocity as long 
as you please, and there still remains some velocity. Halve, 
and again halve the rate of movement for ever, yet movement 
still exists.” Mr. Spencer has here conceived a method of 
diminishing the velocity which is very misleading. If the 
velocity be supposed to be diminished by halving it, and again 
halving it, and so on for ever, then at each repetition of the 
process of halving, Jess of the velocity is abstracted. Nature’s 
process is to diminish the velocity by equal amounts in equal 
times. It is quite true that Mr. Spencer’s process would never 
be completed ; but Mr. Spencer’s process is not nature’s pro- 
cess ; and hence it does not follow that because Mr. Spencer’s 
process cannot be conceived as being completed, therefore the 
completion of nature’s process is inconceivable. 

Or, to put it differently, if the resistance required the same 
time to effect each repetition of Mr. Spencer’s process, then 
undoubtedly the motion could never be quite stopped. But 
the times, instead of being the same, become less and less (each 
being half the preceding time), and therefore Mr. Spencer’s 
conclusion does not hold. 

Thus Mr. Spencer has completely failed to show that our 
conception of Motion involves impossibility of thought. 

Mr. Spencer next applies his reductio ad absurdum process 
to Force. He attempts to show that Force is unknowable in 
four ways. 

In the first place, he says, “It is absurd to think of Force as 
in itself like our sensation of it, and yet necessary so to think 
of it, if we realise it in consciousness at all.” Undoubtedly it 
is absurd to think of Force as in itself like our sensation of it ; 
but is this the only way in which Force can be thought of ? 
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Force is defined to be the cause of a change of motion. Has 
this definition no meaning? If motion is conceivable, then 
change of motion is conceivable, and therefore the cause of a 
change of motion is conceivable. We cannot, of course, know 
this cause absolutely, but we can know it as it is related to its 
effects. 

In the second place, Mr. Spencer says that the connection 
between Force and Matter cannot be understood. Matter, he 
says, is unthinkable apart from Force, and Force is equally 
unthinkable apart from Matter. But if Force is defiaed to be 
the cause of a change of motion, and if motion implies a 
moving body, is it to be expected that Force should te think- 
able apart from Matter ? 

In the third place, Mr. Spencer puts forward another diffi- 
culty. He says: “ How impossible it is to elude the difficulty 
presented by the transfer of Force through Space, is best seen 
in the case of astronomical forces. ... Newton described 
himself as unable to think that the attraction of one body 
for another at a distance could be exerted in the absence 
of an intervening medium. But now let us ask how much 
the forwarder we are if an intervening medium be assumed ? 
This ether, whose undulations, according to the received 
hypothesis, constitute heat and light, and which is the vehicle 
of gravitation—how is it constituted? We must regard it, in 
the way that physicists do regard it, as composed of atoms 
which attract and repel each other.” Mr. Spencer shows that 
it is necessary to assume the existence of the ether in order to 
account for the phenomena of light, heat, and gravitation. 
Were it not for these phenomena there would be no reason 
for assuming the existence of the ether. If, then, it is estab- 
lished that the atoms of a medium attract one another, then 
it is necessary to assume the existence of another medium 
between these atoms, in order to account for this attraction. 
But Mr. Spencer has given no reason for assuming that this 
attraction between the atoms exists in the case of each suc- 
ceeding medium. Why should it be impossible to conceive 
that there is a final medium in which there is no attraction 
between the atoms? It is perfectly conceivable that the 
attraction between the atoms of the preceding medium might 
be caused by the motions of the atoms of the final medium. 
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Again, even if it were necessary to assume the existence of 
an infinite series of media, there would be nothing impossible 
in such an assumption; for Mr. Spencer’s notion that the 
conception of infinity involves impossibility of thought has 
been shown to be erroneous. And if an infinite number of 
such media existed, there would be no final medium, and 
therefore the difficulty would vanish. 

Thus Mr. Spencer has completely failed to show that the 
mind, in contemplating Force, is led to alternative impossi- 
bilities of thought. 

Mr. Spencer next applies his reductio ad absurdum process 
to Consciousness. He infers, in the first place, that the mind is 
compelled to regard the series of our states of consciousness as 
both finite and infinite. He says: “To represent the termina- 
tion of consciousness as occurring in ourselves, is to think of 
ourselves as contemplating the cessation of the last state of 
consciousness ; and this implies a supposed continuance of 
consciousness after its last state, which is absurd.” So far as I 
can give any meaning at all to this extraordinary argument, it 
amounts to this, that the mind cannot contemplate any event 
as happening without contemplating it at the moment at which 
it happens. But this is manifestly untrue. To contemplate 
the last state of consciousness now does not surely imply the 
contemplation of it at the time of its occurrence. 

Again, Mr. Spencer says: “A last state of consciousness, 
then, like any other, can exist only through a perception of its 
relations to previous states. But such perception of its rela- 
tions must constitute a state later than the last, which is a 
contradiction.” But if a state of consciousness exists only 
through a perception of its relations with previous states, the 
last state of consciousness does not precede the perception of 
its relations with preceding states: it cannot take place until 
the perception of these relations. Mr. Spencer says that the 
perception of these relations must constitute a state later than 
the last ; whereas, they would by the very definition of a state 
of consciousness occur simultaneously with it. Thus there is 
no contradiction. 

Again, Mr. Spencer says: “If ceaseless change of state is 
the condition on which alone consciousness exists, then when 
the supposed last state has been reached by the completion of 
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the preceding change, change has ceased ; therefore conscious- 
ness has ceased; therefore the supposed last state is not a 
state of consciousness at all; therefore, there can be no last 
state of consciousness:” The true inference from this reason- 
ing is not that there can be no last state of consciousness, but 
that the last state of consciousness cannot occupy a finite 
portion of time. In fact, this inference is contained in the 
supposition that consciousness exists only on condition of a 
ceaseless change of state. If the change is ceaseless, it is 
obvious that one state of consciousness cannot last for a finite 
time. 

Thus the supposed contradiction insisted upon by Mr. 
Spencer is no contradiction at all Mr. Spencer might as 
reasonably argue that itis impossible that the ends of an arc 
of a circle should have any particular directions. For, it 
might be said, if a curved line is subject to a continual change 
of direction, then when the supposed final direction has been 
reached by the completion of the preceding change of direc- 
tion, change of direction has ceased ; therefore the supposed 
final direction is not a direction of the are at all; therefore 
there is no final direction. Yet mathematicians have shown 
that the final directions are those of the tangents at the ends. 
Although each direction does not hold for any finite portion of 
the arc, yet it undoubtedly holds for an infinitely small portion 
of it. Similarly, the mind is compelled to regard the chain of 
our states of consciousness as composed of an infinite number 
of states, each occupying an infinitely small time. 

Thus there is no more difficulty in believing that each state 
of consciousness lasts for an infinitely small time than there is 
in believing that the direction of a curve holds for an in‘initely 
small portion of it; and this we are compelled to believe. 

Again, the tangent to a curve touches the curve at a point, 
that is to say, coincides with the curve in direction at the 
point. Now since the tangent coincides with the curve for a 
portion of it, and since it cannot coincide with the curve for a 
Jinite portion of it, it follows that the tangent must coincide 
with the curve for a portion that is noé finite, that is to say, 
for an infinitely small portion. 

Again, Mr. Spencer attempts to show that belief in the 
reality of self involves the mind in alternative impossibilities 
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of thought. He sums up his argument as follows :—“Clearly, 
a true cognition of self implies a state in which the knowing 
and the known are one—in which subject and object are 
identified ; and this Mr. Mansel rightly holds to be the annihi- 
lation of both.” Mr. Spencer here assumes that subject and 
object can never coincide; and he appears to base his belief 
on the testimony of consciousness. Now, it is true that con- 
sciousness testifies to the antithesis of subject and object in all 
cases, except when the object is self; but in this latter case, 
consciousness not only does not testify that subject and object 
are distinct entities, but actually testifies to their identity. 
Mr. Spencer appears to have inferred that consciousness uni- 
versally testifies to the antithesis of subject and object, from 
the fact that it does so in all cases, with one exception, viz., 
the case in which the object is self. Of course, it is not con- 
tended that the entity self can be conceived absolutely ; it can 
only be conceived by means of its attributes, just as any other 
entity can be conceived only by means of its attributes. That 
which thinks and the representation of it in the mind are there- 
fore not identical. That which is thought of self is only a 
representation of that which thinks. Thus a reference to the 
testimony of consciousness has failed altogether to support 
Mr. Spencer’s position. There is nothing, therefore, impossible 
in the supposition that self can be an object of thought. A 
consideration of consciousness therefore fails to elicit any 
impossibility of thought. 

I have now dealt with all the arguments by which Mr. 
Spencer attempts to prove that the Unconditioned is unknow- 
able, and I think I have refuted every one of them. Agnos- 
ticism is, of course, still a tenable position, but its supposed 
philosophical basis disappears now that the supposed proof 
that the Unconditioned is unknowable is shown to be 
unsound. While it is open to any one to maintain that the 
Unconditioned is not known, that all our supposed know- 
ledge of it is in no sense like the reality, yet he can hold this 
belief as a supposition only, unsupported by proof; he cannot 
demonstrate the impossibility of our having knowledge of 
the Unconditioned. 


LEONARD HALL, M.A. 
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Art. I1L.—The Relation of Evolution tc Mind and Morals. 


I. THE PosITION OF THE EXTREME SCHOOL OF EVOLUTIONISTS. 


T is a very common practice to pit Science and Religion 
against each other, to represent that a religious man must 
needs oppose or ignore Science, and that a scientific man is 
insincere if he profess to believe in Religion,—or, if not insin- 
cere, is flagrantly inconsistent. We are told that the opposi- 
tion to Evolution is not from the scientific quarter, but from 
theologians, but that there is good reason for this, inasmuch as 
the victory of Evolution’would be the defeat and death-blow of 
Theology. 

Such representations arise from a complete misunderstanding 
of the province of Science and of the claims of Theology. That 
conflict of opinion rages regarding scientific questions is 
notorious, and it is unquestionable that theologians often take 
a part in this conflict, and are often found opposed to the latest 
and prevailing views upon such matters. But this conflict of 
opinion is not between Science and Religion; it is between the 
Science of yesterday and the Science of to-day. Protestant 
theologians, as such, should make no pretensions to determine 
controversy, or even to pronounce upon controversy regarding 
physical fact or speculation. For the most part, indeed, they 
accept with all docility the conclusions arrived at by competent 
authority. But Science has, especially during the present 
century, passed with marvellous rapidity from one point to 
another, has reversed or remodelled many of its doctrines, no 
doubt on the whole making signal advances towards the truth. 
Theologians act most unwisely in opposing Science upon its 
own ground ; and those who have done so have usually found 
it necessary to capitulate, for, sooner or later, the facts and 
generalisations of Science command assent. Our older readers 
have, every one of them, accepted in their maturity doctrines 
contrary to those which Science authoritatively taught them 
in their youth. The proper course for theologians and philo- 
sophers to pursue is to leave men of science to fight their own 
battles upon their own ground; in the long-run truth will 
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prevail, and those who have no independent means of forming 
a judgment (which must be the case with the vast majority) 
will in due time accept established conclusions. It is time 
that the mutual distrust and frequent snarling and abuse which 
have been discreditable to both sides, should come to an end. 
There are many cultivators of physical Science who are as 
earnest as any theologian can be for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of society, and have no wish to see all the highest and 
most ennobling beliefs of humanity abandoned, merely because 
these beliefs are in their very nature insusceptible of the kind 
of proof justly demanded for the establishment of scientific 
conclusions. And there are many enlightened and liberal 
theologians who take a deep satisfaction in the advance of 
scientific knowledge, and who are perfectly willing to accept 
all demonstrated facts and all verified dogmas, and who have 
not the least fear lest by so doing they may endanger the con- 
victions which they cherish regarding man’s spiritual nature 
and regarding the character and government of God. But whilst 
gratefully receiving the observations of qualified students of 
physical phenomena, and the classifications and generalisations 
of co-existences and sequences of such phenomena which have 
been duly established, we are not, therefore, in the least 
disposed to accept, upon even the highest authority of a 
scientific kind, conclusions upon matters regarding which 
Science is utterly unable to pronounce. 

For instance, Jet it be supposed that the Evolution hypothesis 
is thoroughly established upon scientific grounds, as applying 
to all the phenomena of nature, animate as well as inanimate. 
It does not therefore seem to us that the acceptance of that 
hypothesis in the least invalidates our ground for believing in 
the existence and the government of God, or in man’s fellow- 
ship with the Divine nature in both intelligence and morality. 
For these we maintain that we have a warrant with which no 
dictum of Science can for one moment interfere. Scientific 
men may attack our position ; Science does not, and cannot. 

Where there is intellectual life, men desire to know not only 
facts but laws and causes. The active and inquiring mind 
seeks to grasp separate facts under the relations of likeness 
and of sequence, and having succeeded in doing so, for a while 
rests in such knowledge as scientific. But Science “grows by 
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what it feeds on,” and desires to reach ever wider co-ordina- 
tions and lengthier sub-ordinations. To know the causes of 
causes, to grasp all knowledge under one principle, and thus to 
refer, not the many only, but the all, to unity—this is Philo- 
sophy ; as some hold, it is the whole of Philosophy. Those 
who are acquainted with the history of Philosophy, in India 
and in ancient Greece, know that the intellectual impulse men- 
tioned was powerfu! and stimulating in early times. Since 
the revival of learning, four hundred years ago, there has been 
no intermission in this quest for unity. The early Italian 
physical speculators, the epoch-making Descartes and his 
school, were but the forerunners of the ever-growing army of 
modern investigators and theorisers who have scught to com- 
prehend all being in their intellectual grasp. And Hegel and 
Spencer are but the latest of the host, whose vanguard was led 
by Heraclitus, Parmenides, and Pythagoras. 

Hence the deep interest which thoughtful men cannot help 
taking in the modern doctrine of Evolution, which has been 
gradually, during the last century, gaining ground in the 
general mind of the scientific and philosophical world, and 
which has, during the last thirty years, made undeniable and 
marvellous progress towards favourable consideration and even 
acceptance. 

An enlarged knowledge of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, following upon the exploration of the great continents, 
and the depths of the great oceans, no doubt suggested that 
comparative study of organic life which is in harmony with 
the methods—historical, genetic, and comparative—distinc- 
tive of the science of our time. Geological conclusions regard- 
ing the age of our globe, and its many successive states of 
climate, its redistribution of land and water, its occupation 
by the flora and fauna of the several periods of the past, 
its paleontological records, have widened the scope and 
lengthened the time of the scientific retrospect. And astro- 
nomical science has enlarged our conceptions of measurable 
space and calculable time; and has suggested, and has fami- 
liarised us with, the most stupendous cosmic processes. 

Thus men have come to inquire whether there be not unity 
and progress in all things that are; and whether this unity, 
this progress, cannot be traced and recognised. Is there order 
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in the universe? and is this order of a kind that admits no 
break, no violation, no exception? Is there one discernible 
principle, manifested in all beings—inorganic and organic,—in 
all changes—physical, chemical, vital, perhaps sensitive, or 
even intellectual and moral? Is there one master-key that 
can open every door? Is all existence a chain, with every 
link joined to that which goes before, and to that which follows 
after ? or rather a tree with one root and one stem, from which 
every branch springs, and from which all leaves and fruit 
draw their life and sustenance? Deeper still, is there one 
Being, knowable or unknowable, made manifest by myriads 
of significant forms, of articulate voices—one God, who 
“fulfils Himself in many ways” ? 

In the early periods of speculation there was a very dim 
distinction drawn between material changes and mental pro- 
cesses. The world was regarded as instinct with feeling and 
as the scene of the manifestation of superhuman beings; and, 
on the other hand, man’s nature was not yet discriminated 
into the bodily and the spiritual. But as thought clarified, 
these distinctions came to be acknowledged, and the laws 
governing material processes and movements were seen to be 
inapplicable to psychical phenomena. 

Yet it is natural enough that thinkers should endeavour to 
transcend even so radical a distinction as this, that they should 
seek to show that mental and physical facts and so-called 
“laws” are all reducible to one and the same principle. 
Whether or not either of these classes of phenomena can be 
known in terms of the other, the question arises, Can both be 
referred to one origin? or, Can one be traced to the other as 
to its progenitor? It is this question by which a certain 
school of evolutionists are attracted, and which they think 
themselves able satisfactorily to answer, by showing that the 
intellectual, the spiritual, the ethical, are all subject to the 
same law as the physical. And some go further than this, 
and maintain that the principle in question, which is for them 
the supreme canon of all change, is sufficient to account for 
the production of all that is mental and moral, by a natural 
transition from the merely physical. This is indeed an ex- 
treme position, but it is a position which thoughtful men are 
found to take, and which even those who deem it utterly 
unreasonable are bound to consider. 
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The questions it is proposed to deal with are these—Is 
Evolution able to account for the universe without assuming a 
presiding Intelligence which foresees and pre-arranges all 
things—that is, without assuming a God? Is Evolution able to 
account, upon physical principles, for the emergence of mind, 
especially the human mind, out of unthinking, unconscious 
matter? And is Evolution able to account for the distinc- 
tively moral element in human nature and life, by simply 
postulating sentient beings, capable of pleasure and pain, end 
endowed with the faculty of guiding their conduct according 
to the pressure of the impulses, more or less immediate, deter- 
mined by these experiences ? 


II. THE BEARING OF EVOLUTION UPON BELIEF IN A CREATOR. 


In the Evolution of the old Atomists—Democritus, Epicurus, 
and Lucretius—there were many blunders, arising both from 
ignorance of facts and from the utter absence of the scientific 
spirit. The modern Evolutionism avoids these faults, and if it 
fail it will be from philosophic not from scientific defect. Of 
this there is evidently a consciousness, which leads many 
scientists to avoid anything beyond what are deemed safe 
generalisations. And whilst one student will explain evolu- 
tionary processes as the action of a ubiquitous and personal 
Deity, and another as the work of an unknown Power of which 
very little can be asserted, the generality of evolutionists are 
content to deal with facts, and with those larger inferences of 
the same order which constitute the bulk of physical Science. 

To place evolution in opposition to creation, as is so often done, 
is a course so unreasonable as to be almost inexplicable. If 
creation be the calling of things into existence, then evolution 
has nothing at all to say upon this question, for all evolutionists 
postulate an unvarying amount of both matter and force. If, 
on the other hand, creation means the commencement of new 
forms of existence, then evolution is merely one supposable, 
perhaps probable, mode of creation. To take an example. 
There is no doubt that new species of animals have come into 
being. Let three suppositions be made as to the mode. First, 
let it be supposed that the new species has been gradually 
differentiated from one previously existing. Secondly, let it 
be supposed that matter has in some way been brought to- 
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gether in the form and of the substance of a germ, and that 
some favourable circumstances have been arranged by which 
such a germ has developed—not in the matrix of a mother—so 
that the first living creature of the kind has grown through the 
embryonic stages, and has thus come to assume the full-grown 
form instinct with life. Thirdly, let it be supposed that the 
elements known to organic chemistry have been brought to- 
gether, and have in this way come to constitute the perfectly 
formed and living animal. Before the hypothesis of development 
was proposed, scientific men must have conceived the origin 
of species in one of these two later ways or in some similar 
way. Now, it may be maintained that investigators may 
accept any one of these hypotheses and yet be either theists or 
atheists. Before the first of the three—the evolution theory— 
was invented, there were scientific men who disbelieved the 
existence of God, and who credited law, or force, or chance, or 
fate, with the origin of species. And there may be such now. 
Men may accept any theory of the origin of species and may 
remain non-theists. And, on the other hand, Theism is found 
compatible with the several hypotheses framed to account for 
the fact. The antithesis is not between creation and evolu- 
tion, but between, upon the atheistic theory, the origin of 
species by gradual or by sudden process of an unintelligent 
kind ; upon the theistic theory, the origin of species by gradual 
or by sudden creation, ze. by an intelligent Power. 

If Evolution be a mode, it may be a mode selected by Divine 
Wisdom ; if Evolution be a power, it is another name for God. 

Often as the statement has been repeated, it still needs to be 
insisted upon that Evolution is a method and not a power. 
There are scientific men who tell us that all we can do is to 
collect and arrange facts, and discover some uniformity in their 
connections, that by so generalising we may reach “ laws ”; only 
we must bear in mind that a law is nothing but a succinct state- 
ment of the fact that phenomena occur in a certain order. This is 
a view of the case which is just, from the point of view of Science. 
But it must be borne in mind that this way of looking at 
things is to abandon the attempt of accounting for them. And 
it is certain that merely to understand the processes of nature 
in the sense of comprehending them under generalisations, is 
not to explain them. We shall be told that it is in vain to 
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endeavour to discover causes and reasons in Nature. Now, if 
this be so, then Science has nothing to offer against the theistic 
explanation of creation and of the “reign of law.” Science 
stands apart. If there are grounds in the constitution of the 
mind for introducing the conceptions of cause and purpose into 
human inquiry, let it be understood that those grounds are 
philosophical and not scientific, in the stricter sense of Science. 

If, then, Evolution be accepted,—and the Christian reasoner 
can have no objection to its acceptance if it be duly verified,— 
what follows? This: that Evolution is a summing up of facts 
in their actual order and correlation, and that we are left just 
as free as before to discuss the questions: Is there a super- 
natural Power, is there a controlling Reason and Wisdom, is 
there a First Cause, is there a Conscious Purpose, manifested in 
Nature ? 

Yet it is not an uncommon thing for supporters of the 
doctrine of Evolution to offer the alternative :—The present 
species of plants and animals were produced either by creation 
or by development, i.e. they either sprang into perfect existence 
by a Divine fiat, or they were evolved according to natural law 
out of less developed forms. To this alternative we object. 
Scientific evidence must decide whether the emergence of 
species was sudden or gradual. Theologians and philosophers, 
as such, are perfectly indifferent which hypothesis may be 
verified. In either case the further question has to be faced : 
Is there Intelligence behind the process, and ultimately deter- 
mining the process? No observation of physical facts, and no 
generalisation from such facts, can decide this question. Is 
mind concerned in the emergence or development of life ? 

So far as the existence and character of a Divine Mind are 
concerned, Evolution does not seem to furnish any crucial 
evidence. The grounds upon which we believe in a Creator, 
and in His natural and moral attributes, are discoverable in 
the actually existing state of the material universe, and in our 
own actual constitution, taken in connection with the history 
of humanity. The believer in God finds proof, or at all events 
support, for his belief wherever he looks; the unbeliever— 
look where he will—fails to see such evidence. How is the 
question affected by the process by which worlds and organisms 
came to be what they are? We know that a tiny germ, with 
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apparently the simplest character, if favourably situated, will 
assimilate suitable material, will grow into a complex 
organism, will become a living organism known as man, with 
marvellous capacities of enjoyment and faculties for action. 
That is a kind of development all believe in. Is such belief 
inconsistent with belief in God? The theist finds in the 
history of a human being, from germ to babe, from babe to 
man, tokens of Divine wisdom and adaptation and benevo- 
lence. Would those tokens be multiplied, would the witness 
to Divine Providence speak with a clearer, more convincing 
voice, were we to see a clay figure begin to breathe, to speak, 
to walk? To look at the matter from another point of view : 
We are taught to trace the progress of a globe, from a molten 
mass through successive stages, until, peopled with forms of 
life, it becomes the sojourning-place of high intelligences. 
Does not such a history of growth consist as fully with belief 
in a Divine Creator as would a marvellous vision in which— 
all intermediate stages being omitted, or passed through with 
amazing swiftness—the full-blown world should emerge from 
the nebulous haze, consolidated in a moment of time ? 

In either, and in any case, the metaphysical argument and 
the moral argument for the being and character of God 
remain untouched. Even the physical argument does not 
seem affected. If a process can account for itself, one process 
can doso as well as another; if one process cannot account 
for itself, then, by the same principle, neither can another. 
If creation by evolution needs no God, neither does creation 
by catastrophe. If creation by catastrophe requires a God, 
then also does creation by evolution. 

If man’s recognition and belief of the Divine existence be 
not based upon valid evidence, whether of intuition, authority, 
or reason ; if man does not believe in God because God is; 
then a quite different origin must be assigned to this belief. 
And it is well known that efforts have been made to trace the 
supposed growth of Theism by natural processes of mental 
_ action. We are told of stages of development in the central 
belief of religion; how fetichism was superseded by poly- 
theism, and that by monotheism; or how the worship of the 
departed spirits of ancestors prepared the way for a higher 
conception of superior and supernatural existences. Thus it 
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is maintained that the human mind, acting according to its 
regular laws, comes to create a Deity, and to endow Him with 
attributes which are human qualities magnified, and projected 
from the human sphere. into the supernatural and divine, ie. 
a sphere of imagination. 

The answer to such a hypothesis is twofold—historical and 
philosophical. Historically, the hypothesis cannot be shown 
to accord with the facts. The idolatrous savages are demon- 
strably degraded races; they are an evolution in the retro- 
gressive direction. As we ascend the stream of time—as is 
evident from the Hebrew, and from the Hindu, and other 
records—we meet with conceptions of the Deity comparatively 
pure and exalted. Polytheism and fetichism are corruptions 
of the better and higher; they are not stages of primitive 
simplicity from which more complex and elevated develop- 
ments will proceed. Interesting as are the researches of 
students of comparative religion, and valuable as are the facts 
thus brought to light, they are witnesses, not to the doc- 
trinaire illusion that Theism is the product of ages of develop- 
ment, but to the fact that Theism is the truly human creed, 
which has been corrupted in proportion as men have been 
brutalised and degraded. 

The philosophical answer is equally explicit and conclusive. 
Intelligence is not “mine” or “thine”; it is universal, one 
and the same. And there is no explanation of this fact 
except in the conviction that human reason is the manifesta- 
tion and communication of the Reason which is all-compre- 
hensive and infallible. The law of right and the obligation of 
duty are not “mine” or “thine”; they are universal, one and 
the same for all. The Duke of Argyll has said: “ The belief 
in any Divine Personality as the source of the inexorable laws 
of Nature, is a belief which enforces, as nothing else can 
enforce, the idea of obligation and the duty of obedience.” If 
this is so with “the laws of Nature,” as that expression is 
commonly understood, how much more evidently is it the case 
with those laws of Morality which far exceed in value and 
importance the “laws” which govern the processes of the 
material world! The laws of our reason, both “pure” and 
“ practical,” are our most assured possessions, deeper and 
more assured than any of the data of sense. And these are 
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witnesses to a Creator, to a supreme intelligence, goodness, 
and authority. So far, then, from our belief in Deity being 
evolved from the fancies and the follies of untutored savages, 
it is the prerogative by which man is elevated above the brutes 
that perish, and is the strongest witness to his responsibility, 
and the surest earnest of his immortality. 


III. Can Evo.Lurion ACCOUNT FoR HUMAN INTELLIGENCE ? 


From considering the bearing of Evolution upon the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Mind, let the reader’s thought be 
directed to the relation between Evolution and human minds, 
and their intellectual and moral endowments. It is natural 
that the majority of students should consider chiefly the light 
which the development theory is held to cast upon physical 
organisms. To most minds, there is a fascination about the 
facts of vegetable and animal life, which is wanting to the 
abstract sciences of psychology and ethics. And besides, the 
observations of Messrs. Wallace and Darwin have brought to 
light innumerable cases of real interest relating to the species 
of plants and animals, now or in past times, existing upon the 
surface of our earth. The main theory of these two naturalists 
is that of natural selection, which, with sexual selection in the 
case of animals, is held to be sufficient to explain the trans- 
formations which have taken place. Darwin does not seem 
to hold any inherent law of progress, such as is often assumed 
by evolutionists; according to his view, the “ survival of the 
fittest” is sufficient—taken in connection with accidental 
variations—to account for the transition from one species to 
another. These purely natural, physical principles are enough 
to account for the introduction upon the earth of our human 
species. Wallace believes, however, in a providential and 
intelligent interposition, guiding development; at all events, 
at certain critical points of the process. According to Darwin, 
natural and sexual selection have to account, not only for the 
physical, but for the higher characteristics of man. 

The evolutionist’s aim is to show that varying circumstances 
on the one hand, and slightly varying organisms on the other, 
are sufficient to account for the origin of the different orders of 
living and sentient beings. Circumstances might conceivably 
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be such as to favour the perpetuation of different types from 
those which actually survive. It is even conceivable that the 
world might take such a turn that less organised individuals 
would be more adapted to live and thrive in it. In this case, 
development would take what we should call a retrogressive 
direction. Just as the high development of this earth is 
expected to end by its absorption into a central mass, or its 
dissipation into atoms, so upon the road to this great change 
there may be, under the influence of natural selection, a 
deterioration as signal as has been the progression. 

The Duke of Argyll, in his Unity of Nature, has shown in 
a very conclusive manner that such deterioration must have 
taken place in certain tribes of the human species. It is 
noticeable that the most degraded tribes are usually found to 
inhabit the least accessible and least favourable parts of the 
earth,—such territories as Tierra del Fuego at the extreme south, 
and as that occupied by the Eskimo in the extreme north, of 
the American continent. Driven by stress of circumstances 
from temperate climates and from fruitful soils to these inhos- 
pitable regions, the ancestors of these tribes unquestionably 
underwent a degradation, both physical and social. 

It is difficult to think of man merely as an organism. Yet 
this is the too prevalent evolutionist view of our nature. 
There is no “fault” (to use a geological metaphor) in the 
series which begins with the lowest living organism and which 
ends with man. Sentience, instinct, reason, conscience, may 
be conveniently considered as separate classes of phenomena ; 
but they are separated by no generic distinction ; they shade 
off one into the other, one being developed out of the pre- 
ceding, according to Spencer’s law of increasing definiteness, 
coherence, and heterogeneity. The steps are regular: nervous 
organisation of a certain degree of complexity, feeling, com- 
pound feeling, representative and re-representative feeling, 
each developed out of the preceding. 

Heredity is essential to the Evolutionist theory. The modi- 
fications brought about by selection are transmissible to pos- 
terity. When similar influences affect successive generations, 
aptitudes, habits, tendencies—of mind as well as of body—are 
communicated from ancestors to descendants. Thus mind in 
a rudimentary stage becomes more and more developed as the 
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nervous organism, especially the brain, accumulates, principal 
and interest, the legacies of the past. The chasm between the 
brute and the savage, and between the savage and the cultivated, 
is thus bridged over. Experiences are registered and made 
organic, and a priori forms of perception and of reasoning are 
prepared and rendered permanent, so that the intellect of 
bygone generations serves the purpose of guiding and enlight- 
ening the fortunate inheritor of past accumulations. 

The Evolutional theory, if carried out in a thorough-going 
manner, requires that we should go back to primitive experi- 
ences for the very elements both of mind and of morals. The 
complex deliverances of thought and of the moral consciousness, 
pronouncing upon abstract truth, upon difficult problems of 
duty, must, upon the theory in question, be regarded as springing 
from simpler psychical experiences, and these must be traced 
to what is ultimate, and perhaps irresolvable. There appears, 
however, to be a genera] consent that the chasm between 
the material and the mental cannot be bridged. The distinction 
between motion and the very simplest form of feeling seems 
absolute, and the connection between the two an ultimate and 
inexplicable fact. Spencer himself explicitly acknowledges 
this. Analyse as you will, and you come to the two distinct 
facts: the primitive thrill of nerve, and the primitive shock of 
feeling. Between these there is utter dissimilarity and incom- 
mensurateness. In later, higher developments, the difference 
between the material and the mental is more obtrusive to the 
imagination, to the understanding. It is wider. But it is as 
deep at first as afterwards. Now the evolutionist tells us that 
all phenomena of mind are complications, developments, 
hereditary representations of the first shocks of conscious, 
sentient life, corresponding to the first thrills of nerve. And 
(what is equally surprising to those unfamiliar with the doc- 
trine), that all the phenomena of our moral and religious life 
are, in the last analysis, referable to the first shocks of 
pleasure or of pain, attending the elementary primitive thrills 
of nerve of a special order. 

Now, modern science insists upon physical continuity ; 
maintains that the circle of physical causation is complete in 
itself ; that mental facts are neither, properly speaking, effects 
nor causes of physical facts. Modern science declares that a 
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blow is not strictly the cause of pain being felt, that volition 
is not strictly the cause of the arm being raised. In both 
cases, what is mental is only the “symbol in consciousness” 
of physical changes, which would go on all the same if there 
were no conscious feeling and no conscious volition. How, 
then, can mind be developed from matter? Yet there was a 
time when, we may be certain, there were no sensitive organ- 
isms upon the globe ; whilst we may be equally certain there 
are such organisms now. How was the line passed which dis- 
tinguishes between the material and the psychical ? 

It is this difficulty of accounting upon evolutional, indeed 
upon any merely natural, principles for the origin of percep- 
tion, thought, and will, that has led to some of the most 
daring metaphysical theories which have been advocated in 
our time. Some of these are revivals of former speculations ; 
some are peculiar to this age. The animism which conceives 
the world as living; the “panpsychism” which conceives 
soul as universally present, the doctrine of the “ double-faced 
unity,” the two persons and one substance (Bain’s solution of 
the difficulty), are examples of what is meant. The late Pro- 
fessor Clifford—one of the ablest and boldest minds of this 
generation, however misguided—saw clearly that the generally 
accepted doctrine of continuity does not permit of such a 
break as appears in the sudden appearance of life, of sentience, 
of thought, upon this earth, He suggested the hypothesis— 
which was indeed a more explicit and philosophical statement 
of an old theory—that every particle of matter contains also a 
particle of “ mind-stuff,” so that there is really no introduction 
of any new substance or force in the sentient or mind-inspired 
organism, which seems to be in so marked a manner differenced 
from the previously existing forms assumed by nature. It is 
an hypothesis which to many minds seems utterly unreason- 
able, and which it is impossible to verify. But it witnesses to 
the deep-seated perplexity occasioned by the problem under 
consideration. 

What then is the light which Evolution professes to cast 
upon the emergence of mind in connection with life? Even 
if there be no such entity as mind, still there is a class of 
phenomena altogether diverse from those which are known as 
physical, and a class of phenomena with which he who ex- 
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periences them becomes acquainted in a way quite different 
from that in which he apprehends the facts of external nature, 
by self-consciousness, and not by perception. Shall we suppose 
that sentience and knowledge grow out of moving particles of 
matter? But this supposition is forbidden by Mr. Spencer, 
who avers that motion cannot pass into feeling. Before con- 
sidering the alternative explanations, let us give our attention 
to a parallel problem. Morals, as well as intelligence, must 
in some way be accounted for. 


IV. Can EVOLUTION ACCOUNT FoR MORALITY ? 


The Evolution hypothesis develops man’s moral sentiments, 
and his convictions regarding right and wrong—equally with 
his intellectual powers and possessions,—entirely from the 
phenomena of his sensitive nature. The hedonistic philosophy 
—at all events in its grosser form—proceeds upon the same 
assumption. But Evolution introduces two new factors into 
the solution of the ethical problem ; one by the light it at- 
tempts to cast upon the past, another by the light it professes 
to shed upon the future. Heredity, and the transmission of 
acquired qualities with accumulation, from one generation to 
another, are held to account for the gradual complexity and 
refinement of feeling with regard to conduct. Motives thus 
become less sensual, less impulsive, less immediate, and more 
appropriate to the nature of a being who looks before and 
after. 

Thus Mr. G. H. Lewes does not question that human 
morality is something different from and higher than anything 
evinced by the inferior animals ; but he sees no difficulty in 
assigning the difference to the action of an evolutionary law. 
“Whilst man in his moral beginnings has a marked kinship 
with the animals, whose life, like his own, is regulated by 
desires and intelligence, he stands apart in the attainment of 
moral conceptions and of organised ethical tendencies, which 
are correctly called moral intuitions. These latter form a 
justification for the @ priori intuitional doctrine; but its ex- 
planation lies in the principles of experience. We have in- 
tuitions of right and wrong, in so far as we have intuitions of 
certain consequences ; but these must have been learned in 
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our own experience, or transmitted from the experience of 
others.” These changes, which moralise human life, are 
affirmed to be brought about by natural principles, by the 
adjustment of the organism to the environment. Then, on the 
other hand, Evolution opens up to the expectation a fully 
evolved (what might be almost called an ideal) state of society 
in the future, which seems to be a state in which every man 
shall have the means of complete living, and the means of 
bringing up his family in comfort, shall refrain from hindering 
the life of others, and shall even assist, by altruistic effort, to 
further that life. 

Thus the ethics of naturalism regards man as an animal, 
with a wider range of pleasures and pains than other animals. 
It is admitted by all that human actions are largely accom- 
panied by feelings of these classes. Evolutionists contend that 
such actions as are agreeable are, on the whole, contributive to 
man’s wellbeing, to the continuance both of the individual and 
species. Thus the principle of natural selection is applied to 
explain the development in progressive complexity of human 
conduct, 7.e. according to evolutionists, of morals. It is held 
that associations, established between habits of life and feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain, have been the main factors in moral 
life, and have become the determining principles of human 
communities. Such associations, when perfect, will account 
for the absolute ethics which will distinguish fully evolved 
society. It might be maintained that Spencer’s rational utili- 
tarianism partakes in a measure of the character of those 
intuitional systems which lay all stress upon moral ideals. 
It has also to be observed that some advocates of naturalistic 
ethics hold, with Bain, that, in addition to purely natural 
sanctions, must be taken into account the effect of political 
institutions and regulations—Conscience within being the 
responsive mirror which reflects the external regulations of 
society and of the State, by which the general interests are 
protected, and enforced by the sanction of penalties. 

Such, then, are the theories adduced by evolutionists to 
account for the action of intellect and of conscience. It is not 
questioned that these manifestations of mind are far higher 
than any to be found in the lower species of the animal 


1 Problems of Life and Mind, p. 152. 
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kingdom. But it is contended by. the school in question that 
there is no difference, so to speak, of kind, but only of degree ; 
that reason in its highest exercises, and conscience in its most 
self-denying and authoritative deliverances, must not be con- 
sidered as anything more than feeling of difference, and feel- 
ing of pleasure and pain respectively, in the most developed 
and complex form. 

Although at first the interest shown in the Evolution 
hypothesis was chiefly directed to its bearing upon the 
material world, and especially upon living organisms, it is 
evident (and the fact need occasion no surprise) that a far 
deeper interest is now being displayed in its relation to mind 
and morals. An all-embracing principle, a philosophy, cannot 
confine itself within the sub-human sphere. The great ques- 
tion of our time is this: Is there a development of natural 
order and continuity, from the material to the organic, from 
life to sentience, from sentience to consciousness, and so to 
reason and to morality? And, if there is, does this order 
explain itself? or, at all events, admit of no higher explana- 
tion? There are some “ Positive” philosophers who, like 
Lewes, refuse to enter upon the question of explanation beyond 
phenomena; there are others who, like Spencer, admit the 
necessity of a supernatural explanation, but place that 
explanation in the Unknowable; there are yet others who 
think the whole philosophy compatible with belief in God— 
as was the case with Darwin, and more signally with Wallace 
and Fiske. There are Christian men of science to whom the 
whole system appears in harmony with belief in a divine, 
intelligent, righteous, and benevolent Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe. That is to say, there are those who do not believe 
that matter can account for, can originate a Divine Mind ; but, 
on the contrary, believe that the Divine Mind has endowed 
matter with the property of developing into all the forms of 
wondrous complexity, beauty, and adaptation with which 
Science makes us familiar; who yet believe that the human 
mind is the product of physical organism; that God made 
matter, and made finite minds the final development of matter 
in its highest form. 

We turn, then, to ask, What is the bearing of Evolution 
upon our views of man? Does it tend to overthrow the 
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belief in his spiritual nature, as the likeness, the image, the 
glory of God? Does it require us to regard mind as a 
function of organised matter—as having a strictly “ physical 
basis”? Or does it admit of the supposition that, whilst 
mind and matter are distinct, matter can generate mind out 
of itself ? 

One effect of the genetic course which Science now pursues 
is this: that the old and gross materialism is gone, and with 
it, probably, the old utilitarianism. Biology has its psycho- 
logical section, and Anthropology deals with man’s intellectual 
and social, and, in a sense, moral development. 

Still there remain the questions—which cannot be evaded— 
Are perception, memory, thought, reason, nothing but more 
complex feelings, corresponding with nervous changes, «. 
with physical movements of “matter,” whatever that tran- 
scendental entity may be? Are right and duty simply 
instincts, due to the registration of nervous modifications of 
the organism, and now influential because tending to organic 
and social welfare? Allowing any possible stretch of time, 
accepting natural variations within large limits, granting 


hereditary transmission, do we come any nearer to accounting 
for intellect and morality? Can the reasonable be brought 
out of the irrational, and the moral out of the non-ethical ? 


V. THE SEVERAL ALTERNATIVES CONSIDERED. 


Let it be supposed that Evolution is established and accepted 
as the method universally operating in Nature, that Science 
gives the theory its settled and unhesitating sanction. In 
this case philosophers and theologians will have to consider 
what effect such a change from former beliefs will have upon 
the view to be taken of human intelligence and human 
morality. A reasonable being cannot believe one doctrine as 
aman of science, and a contradictory doctrine as a thinker 
and a religious man. How are the positions taken to be 
brought into harmony? No one who has given the slightest 
attention to the subject can suppose that the admission of the 
theory in question shuts us up to one conclusion as to the 
origin and explanation of the Universe, or as to the origin of 

. intellectual power and moral distinctions. 
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1. One solution offered is purely naturalistic. “ Nature” 
is sometimes used as comprehending the whole universe both 
of mind and matter. But it is more properly used to denote 
the physical—“ natura naturata.” Upon the hypothesis of 
“naturalism,” there is but one realm of being, a realm 
governed by unvarying and necessary law, a realm compre- 
hending all things that are material and psychical. In this 
case we have to deal only with the observed facts, and to 
recognise their sequence, and to content ourselves with tracing 
the continuity of development in complexity. 

Let us try to realise what this means. That humanity is 
vaster and nobler in capacity and in faculty than all other 
terrestrial existences will not be denied. That the intellectual 
and artistic, the moral and religious, manifestations of human 
nature transcend in excellence all that is to be found in the 
brute creation—this is undisputed. Man’s highest reason, 
mathematical, logical, argumentative, constructive, the intellect 
of a Plato, an Aristotle, a Leibnitz, a Newton, are, upon the 
naturalistic hypothesis, simply modifications and developments 
of the primal sentience, which responds to the primal nerve- 
thrill. The same origin must be assigned to man’s most 
daring imagination and most ethereal fancy—those faculties 
which find their expression in the sublimest epics and 
tragedies, the most pathetic sonatas and oratorios, the 
stateliest cathedrals, the canvas of a Raphael or a Turner. 
Nor (upon this hypothesis) is any other account to be given of 
man’s sternest will, manifested in the life of the hero and in 
the death of the patriot or the martyr; of man’s purest and 
most exalted virtue, the devotion of the apostle, the self- 
sacrifice of the saint. 

But this is not the only difficulty, insuperable though it be. 
If the “naturalistic ” hypothesis be adopted, we are still left 
to account for the emergence of consciousness out of uncon- 
sciousness. We are compelled to make the monstrous 
assumption that the unconscious began to feel, and the 
sentient began to think, which is a supposition as hard to 
conceive as that two straight lines should enclose a space. Or 
else we must fall back upon the scarcely thinkable hypothesis 
of “ panpsychism” of the original “mind-stuff”! And after 
all this assumption, we have still to find some not incredible 
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way in which to torture the “ought” out of the “is,” con- 
science out of fear, and the ideal glory of the future out of the 
dulness and deadness of the past. 

2. Another solution is that of those who admit that 
development can account for very much, and that in all pro- 
bability there are stages in which one fact is the natural and 
normal outgrowth of the preceding; but who deny that this 
principle can account for everything, that there is unbroken 
continuity. This is the view taken, amongst others, by Dr. 
Martineau, who is disposed to attribute much of progress to 
heredity, but who maintains that there has been a differentia- 
tion at two points in the series ; first, where consciousness 
emerges into existence, and, secondly, where the conception of 
right, the truly moral conception of law and duty, arises. In 
each case, it is held, there has been a suspension of continuity, 
and the introduction of an element entirely new. 

It is not to be questioned that there are at all events 
apparent breaks in the regular continuity of development, that 
there seem to have been points of transition where, instead of 
one stage gently passing into a stage slightly differenced from the 
preceding, it is succeeded by one abruptly and markedly con- 
trasting with it. There is some difficulty in deciding where 
vegetable life and animal life meet, and there are organisms 
which cannot be certainly assigned to either class. But the 
line which marks off the organic from the inorganic is a deep, 
visible, palpable line. When and how was it crossed? Can 
Science tell us anything of the origin of life, or show us the 
living emerge from the lifeless? There is no answer to these 
queries. 

But sentient life is not necessarily marked by intelligence. 
It is contended by many evolutionists that the steps by which 
the sentience of the lowest organism rises into the intellect of 
man, are steps to be traced through all the grades of animal 
life—that though the distance between the extremes is immense, 
the transition between the several links is easily accounted 
for. Much attention has been given to the manifestations of 
mind in animals, with the endeavour to trace the gradual 
development of the mental possessions of man down to rudi- 
mentary forms in the animal creation. It is acknowledged 
that the passage from the highest ape to the human being is 
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as great (or greater) in the mental constitution as in the 
bodily frame. But it is contended that this distinction is 
mainly owing to language, and this to the more developed 
organs of speech; whilst much is attributed to man’s erect 
attitude, and to his flexible hands. 

Still greater stress is laid by some opponents of “ natural- 
ism” upon the transition from the non-moral to the moral 
nature. It is plain that there are distinctions recognised and 
acted upon among men to which the brutes are strangers. We 
may speak of the sagacity of the dog or the cunning of the 
elephant ; but we cannot speak of such animals as acting upon 
principle, as living under a sense of responsibility to an Unseen 
Power. Yet attempts are made to bridge this chasm also; and 
such qualities as gratitude, revenge, etc., are attributed to the 
inferior animals. Those who find the rudiments of all morality 
in susceptibility to pleasure and pain, rejoice in pointing out 
the connection between feeling and action, which is held to be 
common to man with the brutes. On the other hand, it is 
maintained by the advocates of a spiritual morality that there 
is no identity between the motives that impel the lower animals 
and the principles by which men deliberately and voluntarily 
determine to govern their conduct. 

It is no doubt quite possible for a thinker to maintain that 
a special Divine guidance is apparent in the determination of a 
living organism in the direction of morality, and in the evolu- 
tion of sentience out of an inanimate nature, at the same time 
that he believes in a general Divine guidance in those ordinary 
processes of development according to which one organism is 
an advance upon the preceding. 

This explanation, however, involves an alternation of the 
natural and the supernatural, an occasional interposition of 
the miraculous in the ordinary course of development, or—if a 
Divine presence and power be acknowledged all through the 
unfolding of existence, the great drama of “ becoming,’—it 
involves a startling change in the Divine method of procedure, 
such as occasions a great strain upon the belief of a thoughtful 
and religious mind. But more than this: it is atheory which 
begins with matter, which assumes its existence, and thence 
proceeds to the growth and maturity of conscious and moral 
natures, 
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At the same time, it must be acknowledged that to many 
minds the solution under consideration is perfectly satisfactory. 
There are those who find no objection to giving matter in an 
organised form precedence over mind, to supposing that out of 
matter—though by a Divine appointment—mind takes its rise. 
They are not offended by the apparent dependence of the 
psychical upon the physical, so long as they are at liberty to 
consider both as the offspring of the Divine cause and origin 
of all. It appears to them that in this way a satisfactory 
unity is attained, a unity in which the thoughtful mind may 
rest, and which maintains the supremacy of theology over the 
other departments of study. 

3. Is there not a solution bolder and juster than those 
described? Why shall we not make the attempt, so to speak, 
from the other end? Science has its sphere and vocation ; but 
philosophy is not to be disowned and dismissed. Observation 
is of priceless value, but intuition is a God-given faculty. To 
the thinker, Mind is all, and in all. We need not be Pantheists 
in the fatalistic, unchristian, and reprehensible sense of the 
term, in order to believe ourselves made in God’s likeness, par- 
takers of His nature. Surely knowledge and goodness are 
possible to us, just because we are breathing the breath of God, 
walking in His light. A Christian thinker may well confess 
to a sympathy with the thought of Plato, of Malebranche, and 
the rational idealists of our own day, rather than with the 
thought of Hobbes, of Helvetius, of Bain. 

If Mind in the higher sense of the term—self-consciousness 
exercising the faculties of knowledge, of thought, of will,— 
be representative of the Divine, Eternal Consciousness, it is 
absurd to make it dependent upon, and derived from, animal, 
vital processes. It may and does use sentient organisms as its 
vehicle of communication with what we call the world. But 
the principle which makes the world intelligible cannot possibly 
be produced out of what is unintelligible without it. The world 
has no existence, no meaning, no possibility, except as the crea- 
tion of intelligence, a power of order and relation; it is an 
object of knowledge and comprehension only to such a 
mind. 

Why, in attempting to explain the great and glorious 
mysteries of thought and of goodness, should we not proceed 
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in the course and direction which reason warrants? Why 
should we go out of ourselves and look abroad into Nature for 
the solution which Mind alone can give? What the outward 
world is we know not. Upon this the opinions of thoughtful 
men differ widely, and there is little prospect of those opinions 
being reconciled. But we have an immediate knowledge of 
thought. Here, at all events, we are at home; we are upon 
safe and solid ground. Nature may be explained by thought ; 
thought can never be explained by Nature. When we fall back 
upon Reason—whether pure or practical—we fall back upon 
God. The light of the world is darkness until the Sun of truth 
and righteousness shines into it. 

There has been progress, no doubt, in the intellectual history 
of man. But there is great force in the reasoning of Professor 
Green, who said: “ When we speak of a development of higher 
from lower forms of intelligence, . . . we mean the develop- 
ment of an intelligence which, in the lowest form from which 
the higher can properly be said to be developed, is already a 
consciousness of change, and therefore cannot be developed out 
of any succession of changes in the sensibility, contingent upon 
reactions of the ‘psychoplasm’ or nervous system, however 
that system may have been modified by accumulated effects of 
its reactions in the past.” ' 

And, again, to quote from the same vigorous and logical 
thinker : “If there are reasons for holding that man, in respect of 
his animal nature, is descended from mere animals—animals in 
whom the functions of life and sense were not organic to the 
eternal or distinctively human consciousness—this does not 
affect our conclusion in regard to the consciousness of which, 
as he now is, man is the subject; a conclusion founded on 
analysis of what he now is and does.” 

To the same effect Mr. Sorley writes : “ It is only through ob- 
jects being brought into relation with the identical and perma- 
nent subject of knowledge that there is unity in nature; or, in 
other words, that there is a known world of nature or experience 
atall. The evolution of mind or self-consciousness out of experi- 
ence is therefore not merely to be rejected as a problem too in- 
tricate for psychological analysis. It is a mistake to think 
that it is a possible problem at all; for it attempts to make 


1 Proleyomena to Ethics, p. 88. 
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experience account for and originate the principles on which its 
own possibility depends.” ? 

Does rational idealism give us as satisfactory a view of 
morals as of knowledge? Reflection will convince us that it 
does. It has been said that in knowledge we idealise the real, 
in action we realise the ideal. Now, what is the truth which 
underlies Kant’s awkwardly expressed distinction, that, whilst 
in the sensible world we are bound, in the cogitable world we 
are free agents? Is it not this, that there is a practical as well 
as a pure Reason, and that through this twofold organ we are 
in communion with the Eternal Spirit of truth and righteous- 
ness ? 

Certain it is that all morality looks upwards and forwards 
rather than downwards and backwards. Many attempts have 
during the last few years been made to resolve the ‘‘ categorical 
imperative ” of duty into fear and hope, springing in the last 
resort from the pleasures and pains of sub-human progenitors, 
and goodness into the instincts of the “tribal self,” and right 
into brute force. 

But “ moral ideals,” atti the noblest aspirations of our 
being, have no affinity with the “ethics of the dust.” Self- 
consciousness witnesses to a higher vocation, a nobler life. By 
means of an organism susceptible of pleasure and of pain we 
may come to emancipate ourselves, even here and now, from 
subjection to their dictates. It is not by courting delights, and 
by shunning weakness and contempt, that we are to prove our 
indebtedness to the cross of Christ, and to the compassion of 
our Eternal Father. J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 


Art. [V.—Liber Librorum. 


_ Bible may well be called “the Book of books,” for there 
is no book exactly like it, no book of anything like its 
moral and spiritual value, in all the world. It is the most 
marvellous volume which has ever been given to the world ; 
and it will not be out of place in this paper to ask attention 
1 Ethics of Naturalism, p. 282. 
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to a few of its salient features, in the hope of increasing the 
interest of our readers therein. 

There are, of course, various ways in which we may handle 
it. A very usual way has been to approach it as a divine 
revelation. So usual has this been, that it has been called 
the “traditional point of view.”' By adopting this method, 
however, we are led at once into a thicket of difficulties, and, 
unless we are most careful, into extreme, and, it may be, un- 
tenable positions. The questions of Revelation and of Inspira- 
tion are at once raised, and we are called upon, at the outset 
of our study, to determine the sense in which, and the degree 
to which, the Scriptures are a divine revelation. Abstruse 
discussions and moral difficulties, especially connected with 
the Old Testament, are forced to the front, and the whole 
method proves somewhat dreary and unproductive. 

Moreover, we hold it to be no part of Christian duty to dis- 
seminate doubts and difficulties about the Bible. This may 
very well be left to the enemies of the Book, and there has never 
been any lack of men to perform such service. While, there- 
fore, the Christian student of the Bible will hold himself in 
readiness to answer, if possible, all objections when pressed 
upon his notice, and will courageously face them all and shirk 
none, he will not regard it as a part of his business to increas 
the doubts and difficulties of thinking men. And yet th 
way in which the Bible is taken up may increase men’s diffi- 
culties instead of relieving them. 

What better method, then, it will be asked, do you pro- 
pose? Now, those who have given any attention to the 
movements of recent years will have observed that a very 
radical change has passed over the terms of Biblical study. 
The whole tendency at present is to study the Book from 
“the historical point of view.” And this we shall try as 
briefly as possible to explain. 

When we take up the Bible, the first thing which strikes 
us is that it is not a book of Science, not a book intended to 
interpret the laws of Nature for us, nor “ charm its secret 
from the latest moon,” but it is a literature. Not only so, but 
its authors, as far as we can judge, have, with hardly an excep- 


1 Cf. Prof. Simon’s The Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life, chaps. ii. 
and iii. 
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tion, belonged to one race; they were Jews, and they have 
given us in this “ Book of books” their chief literature. Ina 
remarkable manner there has been concentrated in the Bible 
a national literature, which, though not very extensive, yet 
affords us the same insight into Jewish national life that the 
much more extensive Greek or Roman literature affords us 
into Grecian or Roman life. It will be found of prime import- 
ance to take up the Bible as a national literature, and to profit, 
as far as possible, by the insight it affords us into the life of 
the Hebrew nation.’ 

But some one will hastily say, “ This overlooks the ques- 
tion of inspiration altogether ; for if the Bible bears the same 
relation to Jewish life, that Greek literature does to Greek 
life, and Roman literature to Roman life, then it is a natural 
as well as national product, and not, in the sense we under- 
stand it, divine.” This will depend, however, altogether on the 
view we are led to take of the mission of the nations. Now, 
it will be allowed by all candid thinkers that every nation 
subserves some providential purpose. Of course a nation may, 
like Cyrus, king of Persia, be altogether unconscious of how 
God is handling and using it. On the other hand, a nation 
may realise, with some measure of fulness, its providential 
mission. When, then, we take up the question of the Jewish 
nation, we find that the Jews were not inclined, nor do they 
seem to have had any great capacity, for original production 
in the domain either of natural or psychical science or of 
philosophy, or of painting and sculpture, or of architecture, or 
of the higher and more complex forms of poetry, or even of 
theology, in the strict sense of the term. Ewald, indeed, as 
Professor Simon observes, credits Solomon with the “ begin- 
ning of a complete natural history,” because he spake of trees, 
from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon to the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall ; he spake also of the beasts and of 
the birds, and of the creeping things, and of the fishes; but 
Josephus is perhaps nearer the truth when he represents 
Solomon as speaking of all these animals in proverbs rather 
than in scientific relations. Moreover, if Solomon had the 
scientific impulse, it does not reappear in the history of Israel. 


1 Cf. Simon, ut supra, chaps. vi.-x,; also Prof. Briggs’ Biblical Study 
chaps. iii. and viii. 
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Nor, again, is there any systematic mental science or psycho- 
logy in this Hebrew literature. The best proof of this may 
be found in the efforts made by such men as Delitzsch, in his 
System of Biblical Psychology ; Beck, in his Outlines of Biblical 
Psychology ; and Heard, in his Tripartite Nature of Man. 
And as for art, Solomon had to call in the Pheenicians to 
build for him the Temple, and we have no proof that at any 
time the Hebrews exhibited any special art-power. Then, as 
for dramatic and poetic art, they have produced no epics nor 
tragedies, and exhibited in the very slightest degree the dram- 
atic idea. Finally, as for theology, while in Paul’s Epistles 
there is the quarry whence the material for the science may 
be obtained, there is in the entire literature a complete absence 
of system.’ If, then, it is undoubted that the Jews, as a 
nation, have not shown aptitude in arts and sciences, if they 
have not been leaders in philosophy, if other nations have far 
surpassed them in all these respects, what special purpose 
were they, as a nation, meant to serve? This wonderful 
Book tells us clearly and emphatically. The Jewish nation 
was to guide all the families of the earth to blessing in the 
knowledge of God. God used the nation in order to reveal 
Himself. Jewish history is an account of God’s self-revela- 
tion ; how, in spite of the waywardness of this favoured people, 
it was given in fuller and fuller measure, until it culminated 
in the advent of God incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ. 

As we take up the Book, therefore, we find that it is a 
national literature, but the nation whose literature it is was 
charged with the education of the world in the true know- 
ledge of God. Of course the nation did not take naturally or 
cordially to this great mission. Apostasy is time after time re- 
corded. Instead of remaining always true to the divine idea, the 
nation was lapsing time after time into idolatry. Yet through 
the history the single purpose runs like a golden thread, of 
God revealing Himself in and through the nation. At length 
He came in the person of His Son, and gave, in the life 
recorded in the Gospels, the worthiest conception yet obtained 
of the character of God. 

The Book is, consequently, to be regarded as a guide to God. 
Christ is the centre of the Book ; and its different portions are 


1 Cf. Simon, ut supra, pp. 55-58. 
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to be judged and estimated by their proximity to Christ. 
Christ is the key by which we interpret the whole literature. 
The Old Testament contains Christ typically and prophetically 
—there we see Him coming. The New Testament contains 
Christ historically and exegetically—there we see Him come ; 
and as we analyse His nature and character we recognise Him 
as allinall. Truly “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy.”? 

Now, as a necessary consequence of this, we do not esteem 
all portions of this Book as alike interesting or alike profitable. 
They doubtless are all profitable, but not in equal measure. 
No man out of Bedlam would esteem a catalogue in Chronicles 
as equally profitable with a chapter in John ; or would put the 
Book of Judges upon the same high platform as the Psalms or 
Paul’s Epistles. The comparative esteem in which we will 
hold the books will be largely regulated by the amount of 
information regarding Christ which we can discover in them. 

Hence it is that we invariably begin our study of this “ Book 
of books ” with the Gospels, because we are there at the centre. 
And the Book will be most profitably studied, Christologically, 
in what has been called the Christocentric method. When 
from the centre in the Gospels we go back to the Law, and try 
to understand it, it becomes luminous in the Gospel’s light. 
The historic books of the Old Testament, as well as its 
didactic portions, become instructive as they are lit up with 
the radiant presence of Christ, the hero of the whole literature, 
the unifying element in the literary collection. 

The written Word is therefore seen to be a guide to the 
living Word. Only when the Book guides to the Person has 
it served its purpose. It is Luther who compares Christ to 
the bunch of grapes which the spies brought from Eshcol ; 
it was carried by two strong men on a staff. The man who 
went in front could not see the grapes, but he who came 
behind could both see and, if need be, taste them. So the 
fathers, patriarchs, and prophets of the Old Testament did not 
in like manner see the bunch of grapes, that is, the Son of God 
made man, but the evangelists, apostles, and disciples, under 
the New Testament, as they came behind, both saw and tasted 
the precious fruit. 


1 Cf. Newman Smyth’s Old Faiths in New Light, chaps. v. and vi. 
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If then this “ Book of books” is meant to be a guide to 
Him who is called “the living Word,” it will be interesting to 
look for a little at the close analogy which subsists between 
the written and the living Word. In doing so, we are not to 
suppose that the analogy which can be traced between them 
is only an ingenious analogy of the fancy ; so far from this, it 
lies, we have reason to believe, deep down in the nature of 
both. Indeed, it has been suggested that a true theory of 
inspiration is likely to be reached only upon this particular 
line, and, as a contribution thereto, Mr. Heard gave the world, 
in 1862, a very suggestive chapter entitled “An Analogy 
between the Controversy on the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ and that on the Doctrine of Inspiration.”’ Shortly 
after, in 1867, the Rev. Adolph Saphir gave to the world a 
very precious volume entitled Christ and the Scriptures, where 
the analogy is wrought out in a masterly and ingenious manner. 
Nowhere, however, is it touched upon with more insight and 
incisiveness than in a brochure of the late Adolphe Monod 
of Paris, entitled Inspiration prouvée par ses Cuvres. The 
following extract from that work will put the important truth 
clearly before us :— 


“It is with intention, and through following an example which is given 
me in Scripture, that I establish this comparison between Jnspiration 
and Jncarnation; a profound harmony unites the one to the other. 
For inspiration, where we find the Word of God in the word of man, is a 
sort of incarnation of language, as Jesus Christ, in whom we find God 
in man, is the incarnation of life. When then one cannot conceive how 
in inspiration the Word of God remains altogether divine, and the word 
of man altogether human ; how it is as certainly God who speaks in a 
Moses, or in a St. Paul, as if His voice went forth from heaven without 
human mediation ; and how altogether it is as truly and as naturally 
Moses and Esaias as it is I who speak unto you at this moment, Moses 
and Esaias, with’their individual temperament of body, of spirit, and of 
soul, shall I say ?—with their personal infirmities ;—I admit the whole 
difficulty, and do not flatter myself that I have solved it, even for myself 
—just as I recognise myself incapable of explaining how in Jesus Christ, 
‘Son of God,’ that is to say, God ; ‘Son of Man, that is to say, Man ; 
‘ Christ,’ true God, who has created the world, who is exalted above the 
heavens, who commands universal nature, is united to ‘ Jesus,’ true man, 
as really and sincerely man as I am who speak to you at this moment.” * 


Starting then with confidence upon the comparison of the 


1 Heard’s New Wine in Old Bottles, chap. viii. 2 Pp. 77, 78. 
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written with the living Word, we find such thoughts as these 
suggested. First, The Bible is a Jewish book, just as Jesus was a 
Jewish Man. In consequence we must be on our guard against 
the temptation to Paganise or Gentilise the Scriptures. They 
must be interpreted from the Oriental standpoint, not from the 
Occidental. To this point Dr. Saphir, in his suggestive work 
already mentioned, thus refers :— 


“Salvation is of the Jews, and to Gentilise (Platonise) Jewish facts 
andjideas is to falsify the Gospel, in order to please the Greeks who 
desire wisdom. Our theology (even that of believers) is far too abstract, 
unhistorical ; looking at doctrines logically, instead of viewing them in 
connection with the history of the Kingdom and the Church. It is 
Japhetic, not Shemitic ; it is Roman, logical, well arranged, methodised, 
and scheduled ; not Eastern according to the spirit and method of 
Scripture, which breathes in the atmosphere of a living God, who visits 
His people, and is coming again to manifest His glory. The Scripture 
is like Jesus Christ, because He is the Spirit of Israel, and Scripture is 
the record of Israel.” ! 


This will help us to understand how very important the 
study of Oriental languages is if we would master this Oriental 
book. And it would be an admirable step in advance, if 
Oriental languages constituted a part of the undergraduate 
course in our Colleges, and were made imperative with those 
intending to be theological students, so that these candidates 
would reach their theological studies with some command of 
the original Scriptures, and some fitness for understanding the 
higher criticism and the Biblical theology, which in part must 
be based upon it.’ 

Secondly, The Bible grew in stature, and in wisdom, and in 
favour with God and man, just as Jesus did. The Book isa 
growth, not an aggregate of atoms. It had its development 
just as Jesus had. We may speak of its birth, its childhood, 
its boyhood, its youth, its manhood, and its prime, just as we 
can speak of these stages in the growth of Jesus Christ. We 
cannot do better here than again quote Dr. Saphir. He says :— 


“Tn an organic growth every part is complete, containing the seed, 
the germ ; and though subsequent parts contain a much fuller unfolding 
of the germ, they do not render their predecessors superfluous or 
antiquated. Thus the whole Gospel is in Genesis; even in Genesis 
iii. the Protevangelium contains the whole counsel of God in germ. More 


Pp. 75. 2 Cf. Briggs’ Biblical Study, n. p. 18, ete, 
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fully in Leviticus, more fully in David’s Psalms, more fully in Isaiah’s 
prophecy, more fully in Paul’s Epistles. . . . But though Paul possesses 
this whole more perfectly than David and Moses, does he throw aside 
David and Moses as a scaffolding is thrown aside when the building is 
finished? By no means, and, among many reasons, for this reason also— 
that in Genesis, and the Psalms, and the Prophets, there is the revela- 
tion of a great comprehensive plan, the fulfilment of which reaches into 
the ages to come ; so that without the previous portions of the Word we, 
and future generations, cannot be perfect ; there is much of this whole 
which yet remains to be unfolded and manifested in reality and actual 
existence. Thus the Apocalypse returns to Genesis, and the eleventh 
chapter of Paui’s Epistle to the Romans leads us back to Moses and the 
prophets.” ! 

Nothing exactly corresponds to this organic literary growth 
in the whole range of literature. Across ages the Book deve- 
loped, and the larger it grew, the more interesting and delightful 
it became to God and man. It may have been “tried,” accord- 
ing to the Psalmist’s declaration, but only to emerge, as Jesus 
did out of His trials, more interesting and more lovely than 
before. 

Thirdly, The Book has been filled with the Spirit, just as Jesus 
was. It is impossible in a paper such as this to enter at length 
into the question of Inspiration, but, if we are not mistaken, 
very great advantage is gained by comparing the inspiration: of 
the Book with the inspiration of the Man. In what has been 
written upon the subject of Inspiration, there has been, perhaps, 
too much attention directed to the question of the inspiration 
of the men—the holy men of God who were moved to their 
literary labours by the Holy Ghost,—and too little attention 
to the still more important question of the inspiration of the 
Book. This will appear more clearly when we compare the 
inspiration of Jesus with that of His Word. 

Now when Jesus was baptized by John in the Jordan, He 
received the gift of the descending dove, as well as that of the 
opened heaven and that of the assurance of Sonship. Pro- 
fessor Godet has shown in his Commentary on Luke iii. 21, as 
well as in his Etudes Bibliques, and in his Explications en 
réponse aux quelques Remarques de M. Darby, some of the pro- 
found truths which these divine gifts indicate. He shows 
successfully, as we think, that the gift of the opened heaven 
indicates the full revelation of the divine will which the Father 
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guaranteed to the Son for His guidance in the path of self- 
sacrifice. Of Jesus, like the Laureate’s Poet, it could be 
said :— 
“ He saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill, 
He saw thro’ his own soul. ; 
The marvel of the everlasting will, 


An open scroll, 
Before him lay.” 


But it is with the gift of the descending dove that we have 
just now chiefly to do. Now Dr. Godet rightly remarks that 
the dove is an organic whole, an entirety, and that one thing 
at least is indicated by the descent of the Holy Spirit in this 
particular form upon Jesus,—that the Spirit came down in His 
entirety upon the human soul of Jesus, so that out of Elis ful- 
ness we may all receive, and grace for grace. What was indi- 
cated at the baptism, therefore, was not that Jesus for the first 
time received the Spirit, but that He would continue to receive 
that perfect inspiration which would fit Him for the accom- 
plishment of the Father’s will. Jesus Christ thus is presented 
to us as the perfectly inspired as well as perfectly enlightened 
Man. He above all other men could claim that He was “ filled 
with the Spirit.” As a mighty reservoir He received the Spirit 
in His totality, and out of His fulness we are all to receive. 
Now what the analogy we are considering suggests is, that 
the Book has received a corresponding inspiration. The ques- 
tion of inspiration has been somewhat confused and narrowed, 
as already hinted, by inquiries into the inspiration of the men, 
instead of keeping steadily to the point at issue, the inspiration 
of the Book. What we are concerned about is not to know 
how Moses, Isaiah, and Paul were used as instruments for the 
production of portions of a remarkable Book, but in what way 
the Book is inspired. Now if we note what took place at the 
baptism of Christ, we see that the Holy Spirit not only sym- 
bolically descended, but abode upon Him. Christ was hence- 
forth to continue the inspired Man. The dove descended to 
abide. It is this truth which we have got to test in connection 
with the Bible. It is an inspired book, not simply because 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, but 
also, and chiefly, because the Spirit abides in the Book, and 
speaks to our souls through it. No one has put this point 
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more clearly than Mr. Chretien in his valuable volume, The 
Letter and the Spirit. He says :— 

“We in these last days, when we seek to renew in our hearts the image 
of Christ, and in our minds the doctrines of His Gospel, turn with a sure 
instinct to the precious records which those earliest times have left us— 
to the simple teaching of the uneducated Galilean, to the fervid eloquence 
of the apostle of the Gentiles, to the sublime devotion of St. John. Yet 
these writings we take not primarily as the writings of St. Matthew, or 
St. Paul, or St. John, but as the inspired Word of God. We call them 
inspired, because His Spirit breathes through them now. We know that 
He breathes through them, not only by present experience and observa- 
tion, but by their connection with the history of the past. For the Bible 
does not stand alone. We do not find it lying, in awful and mysterious 
isolation, like an antique pillar, covered with strange hieroglyphics, on 
the shores of time. It stands in the closest and most obvious relations 
to the present state of the world, and its past religious experience. It 
is the Word of God, for it tells us of the work of God, and does the work 
of God now. It is the enduring form in which God has been pleased to 
cast the Gospel which existed before it. . . . It may be worth while con- 
sidering whether this is not the best way to approach the subject of 
Inspiration—to consider the Bible as itself the inspired Word through 
which God speaks to our spirits. As an inspired Word, it was written 
by inspired men : but the first truth to ws is its inspiration, not theirs.” * 

It is just here, we think, that we are enabled to cast aside 
the crude notions about inspiration which are abroad, and 
which assign a certain measure of inspiration to works of 
genius. Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Schiller, Burns, 
are all, forsooth, inspired; but the question which can be 
easily settled is this: Does the Holy Spirit use the productions 
of these men as His instruments for regenerating and sanc- 
tifying souls? Such works may be means of cultwre, but 
are they means of grace? Do they speak to the soul as the 
present vehicles of spiritual power? Does the Spirit work 
with such weapons? or does He show by the results His 
decided preference for the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament? Has not such a man as Stopford Brooke helped 
us here by demonstrating that the “theology of the poets” 
makes no impression upon the lost in London, and that the 
Spirit of holiness restricts His operations to those who humbly 
and reverently try to use this “ Book of books”? 

Inspiration thus becomes a matter for verification. It isa 
question of spiritual results. It is an element in religious 
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experience. If one Book singles itself out from all the rest as 
the unique instrument, weapon, “sword of the Spirit”; if one 
Book demonstrates that upon it and in it the Spirit abides ; if 
the divine dove not only hovered over the original writers, but 
also nestles now in its incomparable pages, and communicates 
to them saving and sanctifying power ;—then this Book demon- 
strates its title to be called the inspired Word of God. It is 
this abiding inspiration that the ages need. 

Fourthly, The Bible is an unscholastic book, as Jesus was an 
unlettered Man. When Jesus taught in the Temple, “the Jews 
marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned?” Their difficulty was to account for His aptitude to 
teach in spite of the fact that He had never been educated in 
the schools. His mind was not loaded with Rabbinical lore ; 
He had never run the risk of becoming a “ dungeon of learn- 
ing”; and He moved the more easily without such an incubus. 
The whole question is thus raised, and a most interesting one 
it is, of the limitations of our Lord’s human knowledge. It is 
a difficulty with most how we can predicate omniscience of 
Christ as God, and at the same time hold to the limitations of 
His knowledge as man. But perhaps some light may be got 
upon the mystery by looking at it in a practical way. We 
all know that nothing is more needful, if we are to do any work 
well, than to have our mind concentrated upon it. But to 
secure this concentration we require to exclude many irrele- 
vant subjects from our thoughts, that we may throw the whole 
force of our minds, whatever this may be, upon the subject in 
hand. Now there are many subjects which our Lord, as a 
man, might very properly exclude from His thoughts, and 
which could not be of the least service to Him in the doing of 
His salvation-work. For example, He would not have done 
His work as a Saviour anything the better if He had burdened 
His mind with mathematics or the technicalities of any of the 
exact sciences. The present Bishop of Manchester discussed the 
question with marked ability in his Hulsean Lecture of 1865, 
upon “Our Lord Jesus, the Subject of Growth in Wisdom.” 
A single quotation will suffice for our present purpose :— 


“ Are there any objects of knowledge which if our moral nature were 
perfectly sensitive would fail to stimulate us to moral activity when they 
offered themselves for perception? I think that a moment’s considera- 
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tion will convince us that there are objects of knowledge, of which the 
reception by a finite being of a correct or incorrect statement would 
involve neither praise nor blame. . . . Can the nature of a finite being 
be perfectly sinless, if, in the minutest particular, it fails to detect even 
the slightest divergence from the natural order of Gop? If it can, then 
the ignorance of some things—yea, the reception of an inaccurate state- 
ment of some things—is consistent with perfect creaturely sinlessness ; 
but if it cannot, then we must either assert directly that perfect finite 
morality is impossible, or make the same assertion indirectly, by declar- 
ing that of perfect finite morality one of the essential conditions is 
Omniscience : that thus to be finite is to be guilty, to be human is to be 
sinful. It is really to maintain this barren conclusion that those commit 
themselves, who venture, with an eminent living divine, to assert of our 
Lord’s ignorance of the day of His second coming, that it is yet ‘a ques- 
tion to be decided, whether our Lord spoke of a real ignorance, or of an 
ceconomical or professed ignorance.’ Doubtless the temptation to hazard 
so unworthy an assumption is great ; for the matter on which ignorance 
is here confessed is one essentially connected with the development of 
Christ’s kingdom, and, it might be suggested at first sight, that ignorance 
on such a point implied in the Redeemer an imperfection even of moral 
and spiritual intuition. And yet, when we think again, how completely 
is such a suspicion dissipated. It was no doubt a thing of the last im- 
portance—a thing even implied in the assertion of perfect spiritual 
knowledge—that our Saviour should know the inevitable nature of that 
result in which the conflict between good and evil must issue ; but when 
that result should be accomplished, at what point of time all rebel wills 
should have had a fitting trial, this is not essentially a spiritual thing, 
yea, it is so distinctly seen to be a matter merely formal and adventitious 
in our own days, that nearly all competent and sober expositors of the 
prophecies have ceased to regard apparent notes of time therein as any- 
thing more than numerical symbols. Ignorance on such a point can lead 
therefore to;no suspicion of the imperfection of our Lord’s spiritual 
intuition.” ? 


We may, therefore, be quite clear upon the point. Jesus 
exercised marvellous moral power without being a schoolman, 
without hampering His finite, human mind with a lot of rab- 
binical and other lore, which could have been of no value to 
Him in working out our salvation. Nay, more, if He had 
troubled Himself about the dates, which the Father has put in 
His own power, He might only have hindered Himself, as a 
great number of the prophetical speculators are doing, in the 
performance of practical work. 

Now let us apply the same thought to the Book. It is un- 
scholastic ; it makes no pretence to be scientific. It is the 
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product, in many parts, of men that we would now call farmers 
and fishermen. It may even show its unscientific character 
by a breadth and looseness of statement, which, with our 
present light, we may find hard to reconcile with scientific 
attainment and technical accuracy; but it need not on this 
account forfeit the confidence of men as the most marvellous 
book, guiding us to God, which the ages have produced. If 
the Bible has not burdened itself with scholastic lore, it is 
only what we have seen the living Word Himself refused to 
do when He appeared to be man’s teacher in the knowledge 
of God and of salvation. 

It is here that we can see the irrelevancy of some of the 
small criticisms indulged in against the Bible. As an un- 
scholastic book, it takes popular and not learned views of 
nature and of art. It does not pose as a scientific treatise ; 
it is not the deliverance of a connoisseur in art; it is not the 
production of a literary dilettante. It is a homely, untechnical 
account of God and men and things in their moral and 
spiritual relations. As such it is fitted, as no other style of 
book could ever be, to be the guide of uncounted generations 
into the presence and kingdom of God. 

Lastly, the Bible can only be appreciated, as Jesus Christ can 
only be appreciated, by a loving spirit. We have seen that the 
sible is a literature, and as such it is to be studied in a corre- 
sponding spirit. And it need hardly be said that, in studying 
any literary work, it is all-important to get as far as possible 
into the standpoint of the author, and to appreciate the spirit 
which he has put into his work. This rule will of course apply 
to the study of this Hebrew literature ; and there is, we need 
hardly say, ample field for all that criticism can accomplish in 
setting down definitely what authors meant, and in excluding 
defective interpretations. At the same time, it is given only 
to the few to enter into the niceties and punctilios of either 
the textual or the higher criticism. The majority of students 
of the Scriptures must content themselves with a translation 
of the original, done with more or less freedom, and accepted 
by them in good faith. “The letter,” by which we mean the 
exact words spoken or written by the holy authors, is beyond 
most men’s reach. There is all the more need in such cases 
to make sure of the fitting spiri# in which to receive the Word. 
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Now just as was the case in intercourse with Jesus Christ, 
so will it be in the appreciation of the Word. We see in the 
Gospels how Jesus knew the proud afar off, how the self- 
righteous and Pharisaic never got near Him, and never under- 
stood Him. Their pride, their self-confidence, their strange 
lack of love, prevented all appreciation of incarnate Love. Any 
loving spirit, and especially such a perfectly loving and lovely 
spirit as Christ, can only be appreciated by love. Hence, as 
Paul puts it in the Ephesians, it is only when we are “ rooted 
and grounded in love” that we are “able to comprehend with 
all saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge.”* In the very same way it will be found that this 
“ Book of books ” withholds its secrets from the proud and the 
hostile ; while to the loving spirit it becomes as the very 
body of heaven in its clearness. It is to this our Lord refers 
in His profound thanksgiving, when He said: “I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father: for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.”* And yet the demand in this case is not so 
different from the requirement in other cases. When do we 
profit by the book of some scientific or literary genius? Is it 
not when we sit down to it in the spirit of a little child, and 
allow the author to speak to our spirits? It is the intellec- 
tually childlike that make the most of the book-treasures they 
happen to have within reach. The proud and self-sufficient 
spirit invariably goes empty away. The Book of books, then, 
demands only the childlike attitude which the best literature 
demands. If we approach it in a meek and teachable spirit, 
we shall not be disappointed. 

But further, the Bible will be found to be the child’s book, 
just as Jesus was the divine Son, the word of a Father in 
heaven to His children upon earth. As we listen for the 
parental voice, we shall have no difficulty in hearing it. 
Amid the variety of voices which the Bible contains, the 
child’s heart hears the Father’s solemn and loving undertone, 
which gives harmony and sweetness to the whole. If we 
read the Book with the spirits of little children, we shall soon 
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feel at home in it, and find a Father—the Father of our spirits 
and the God of all grace speaking to His children through it, 
and calling us into His fellowship. 

And in this connection it will be entirely appropriate to 
invite attention to the method commended by St. Paul. In 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians he declares in favour of 
the method of love. These are his words: “ Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth, And if any man think that he 
knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know. But if any man love God, the same is known of him.”! 
Why does he here place in such striking antithesis the method 
of knowledge and the method of charity or love? Mr. 
Chretien has put this so admirably towards the close of his 
volume already referred to, that our readers, not acquainted 
with his work, will, we feel certain, thank us for quoting him. 
He says :— 


“We lose in this translation a portion of the antithetical force which 
belongs to the original. We may either follow the Vulgate—‘ Scientia 
intlat, charitas vero edijicat,’ ‘ Knowledge inflates, but charity edifies,’-— 
or, adopting a phraseology more purely English, may say, ‘ Knowledge 
puffs up, but love builds up.’ There is real expansion in knowledge, but 
it is an expansion of self. It may be fair and shapely, beautiful in form 
and colour, and float proudly along, reflecting earth and heaven, but still 
it is a bubble full of our own perishing breath ; often thinnest when 
greatest, tossed to and fro by the winds of the merest fancy, and pierced 
to its destruction by a single inconvenient fact. But grant it as true 
and genuine and lasting as mere knowledge can be, this does not rid it 
of its one fatal limitation : it comes from self, and, of itself, can go no 
further. After all, my knowledge is only what J have felt, 7 have 
thought, J have argued. My own consciousness is the fact ; my exist- 
ence, or that of my brother, or that of my Maker, only the inference. 
In increasing our knowledge we increase our sorrow, because we increase 
our loneliness. We think that we have gained a common heritage of 
truth ; but we look more closely at it, and find it branded with the 
ineffaceable mark of our own wretched individuality. We collect facts, 
trace consequences, draw inductions, perceive and correct resemblances ; 
we tell things by their number and weight, register their order and uni- 
formity, and think that we have found a law—something independent of 
ourselves on which we can rely, and know (as if that were worth the 
knowing) that it remains, though we perish. But then psychology steps 
in, all imperfect itself, yet potent enough to spoil our imperfect physics. 
How can the mind, it asks, know anything beyond itself? Mould and 
shape your consciousness how you please, it is your consciousness still. 
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Matter, be it what it may, is to you only what you see, you feel, you 
handle ; and your sight, your touch, all your powers of mind and body, 
are yours, and yours alone. How can you pass beyond yourself when 
your own senses are your chains, and your faculties are the bars of your 
prison? You sit in the twilight, you know not whether of evening or of 
morning, and see a form before you. You move, and it moves; you 
speak to it, and think you have found a friend. But it is your own 
shadow that you address ; it may be altered and distorted, but still your 
shadow, cast forward on the fluctuating mist by the unseen sun behind 
you. You cry aloud in the despair of your solitude, and voices seem to 
answer ; but they are only the echoes of your own voice, tossed to and 
fro in airy mockery among the misty heads of the mountains. And so 
knowledge runs its course, all confidence and inflation at first ; then all 
despair and isolation ; at last, perhaps all coldness and indifference. 
‘The thing that hath been, it is it that shall be ; and that which is done 
is that which shall be done ; and there is nothing new under the sun.’ 
.. . If knowledge isolates, love unites ; if knowledge inflates, charity 
edifies ; if knowledge puffs up, love builds up; if knowledge expands 
self, love annihilates self :— 
‘ Love was given, 

Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end 

That self might be annulled ; her bondage prove 

The fetters of a dream, opposed to love.’ 


Love builds up the loving heart on a foundation, and that foundation is 
a Person. . . . But among all the difficulties which beset the harmony of 
our many-sided and imperfect knowledge, shall not we, as we read the 
Bible, employ the simple yet effectual method of love? It is true, asa 
general rule (the few sad exceptions to which few of us can be called on 
to analyse), that learned and unlearned alike derive from the study of 
the Gospels, as apostles derived from the presence of Christ in the flesh, 
a sense that the holiness of His manhood involves more than manhood, 
and that the worship which we owe to God alone is His right and our 
privilege. And thus a finite spirit learns to converse with an Infinite 
Spirit in love. Prayer, praise, repentance, a holy life, love toward our 
fellow-men,—all are parts of the language in which we learn to speak to 
Him. His Church, His Sacraments, His Providence, His Written Word, 
the love of His children to one another,—all are symbols through which 
He, using the language of our imperfect faculties, expresses, so far as we 
can yet receive it, His love and His will to us. His Spirit speaks to our 
spirit as we read the sacred page which tells of Him, His precursors and 
followers. Its inspiration is a fact to us far above all theories. We wish 
to listen, not to define ; to open every portal of our soul, and catch every 
holy utterance ; not to determine beforehand what the Holy Spirit must 
or shall say, but to reply in our hearts to the Divine voice, ‘Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.’ That we may hear, we must listen in love. If 
we are without love, the very faculty which receives Divine Truth is 
wanting. ‘He that loveth not,’ the beloved disciple tells us, ‘knoweth 
not God : for God is Love.’ Theology, if a loveless knowledge, is a mere 
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trick of words and a playing with notions, like the talk of a blind man 
about colours. But love can never be really ignorant. She has that 
within herself which knowledge labours to express and cannot. Her 
primary fact is that without which the heart is dead, the eye of the soul 
dark, all knowledge vain, all inference a mockery—the Love which 
descends from God to man, and ascends from man to God.” ! 


It thus appears that the loving spirit which appreciates a 
loving person can alone appreciate this Book of books, whose 
hero, we have already seen, is God incarnate, incarnate Love. 
If investigated in this spirit of love it will yield most blessed 
results. To its worthies of both dispensations, with Christ in 
the centre, we shall find our hearts going out gratefully for 
what they have done and suffered in the interests of the race. 
To its experiences, so personal and so practical, our hearts 
will give fitting response as we find ourselves passing through 
similar temptations, while its prophecies combine to people 
the future with forms that are intended to awaken or to 
arouse our whole emotional nature. We have thus in our 
Book of books one that is erotic, as we may say, from end to 
end, evoking and sustaining our love 

In conclusion, it is surely a matter for great gratitude that 
the very Spirit who inspired and inspires this wonderful 
Book offers to dwell in the reader as well as in the Book. 
There is thus a community of Spirit, subjective and objective, 
that we cannot have in any other literature. The spirit of 
Shakespeare, for example, is not abroad among men to enter 
our hearts and help us in interpretation. The Word of God, 
therefore, impinges upon the attention of the devout student 
in an altogether different way from that of ordinary literature. 
It does not accomplish its work, any more than the Sacra- 
ments, ex opere operato, that is, by its mere use. But the 
Agent is always at hand to give the blessing through its use.” 
In prayerful dependence upon the inspiring Spirit, we shall 
find in the Bible the steady light we need in the dark night 
of this life until the day dawn, and the day-star arises in our 
hearts. ROB, M‘CHEYNE EDGAR, M.A. 


1 Letter and Spirit. Six Sermons on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, 
pp. 146-148, 156-158. 

2 Cf. Briggs’ Biblical Study, chap. xii., “The Scriptures as a Means of 
Grace.” 
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Art. V.—The Range of the Christian Pulpit. 


. subject at the head of this Article cannot be regarded as 

irrelevant to the scope and purpose of this Review. For 
the chief end of preaching is to declare the Evangel—that is, 
to “ testify the Gospel of the grace of God” ; and all the utter- 
ances of the pulpit ought to be not only in strict harmony 
with evangelical truth, but also intended, either directly or 
indirectly, to enforce it. To preach the Gospel is the supreme 
function of the Christian ministry ; and one of the main marks 
by which in any age the true Church may be recognised is 
that of pure evangelical teaching. The great commission 
which Christ gave to His apostles was to “make disciples of 
all the nations,” and to “teach them to observe all things 
whatsoever He commanded them.” And the ordinance of 
preaching receives superlative prominence both in the Gospels 
and Epistles. Thus: “In those days came John the Baptist 
preaching”; “ From that time Jesus began to preach”; “ He 
said unto the seventy, As ye go, preach”; “From Jerusalem, 
and round about even unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the 
Gospel of Christ”; “It hath pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” In short, the preaching 
of the Word is the raison d’étre of the Christian ministry. 

It is therefore a question of much interest and importance, 
What precisely is the Word which is to be preached? Or, to 
put it otherwise, What are the various forms which preaching 
may assume, and what is the extent of the range of topics 
which it is the duty of the pulpit to deal with ? 

To this question different answers have been, and are still, 
given. There are some preachers who contend that evangelical 
preaching should be confined as strictly as possible to those 
great central truths which form the first principles of the 
religion of Christ. In their views the doctrines of guilt, and 
grace, and justification by faith, constitute “the whole counsel 
of God;” and they judge, accordingly, that the prevailing strain 
of all preaching should be evangelistic. There are many more 
who, while freely granting that the pulpit ought to labour to 
build up the Church from first principles to perfection, yet in 
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point of fact adhere throughout the entire course of their 
ministry to a comparatively limited range of subjects. Their 
preaching is conspicuously evangelical, but it is meagre in the 
ethical direction,—it lacks robustness in enforcing the obliga- 
tions of morality. Only a comparatively few ministers who 
are connected with orthodox Churches have the courage to 
claim for the pulpit a sphere of usefulness as extensive as the 
wide sweep of the orbit of Divine Revelation, with its vast 
dimensions of thought, and its wonderful breadth and adapta- 
tion to all the wants of men. In many quarters a preacher 
who aims at laying Christian truth very closely along the whole 
surface of his hearers’ lives may expect to be subjected more or 
less to the imputation of being a Broad Churchman, or at least 
of being only imperfectly evangelical. And so, even those 
who have formed by no means an inadequate conception of the 
comprehensiveness of their commission as ministers of the 
Word, are tempted to acquire the habit of speaking with bated 
breath regarding particular departments both of doctrine and 
duty, and of continuing timidly to skirt the shore of Gospel 
truth, instead of launching out into the deep, as the Word of 
God encourages and enjoins them to do. 

We shall endeavour to show in the sequel that Evangelical 
Preaching, in the truest sense of the expression, has at once a 
fixed centre and a free circumference. “The whole counsel of 
God” embraces one greatest and most constantly recurring 
theme,—the Cross of Christ ; and alongside of that, although in 
subordination to it, an endless variety of related topics, namely, 
the entire circle of Divine ideas and of human interests. Every 
preacher, in so far as the powers of his mind and the range of 
his experience will allow, ought to spread out the words which 
he speaks in the pulpit into the ever-widening circuits of 
human thought and life, with the view of showing how the 
saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ touches all. For 
the Gospel, written and spoken, may be said to be like a tree, 
an embodiment of the strictest fixity in union with the freest 
progressiveness. A tree has a fixed centre, its solid trunk 
rising immoveably from the root ; and that fixed centre is its 
life. But a tree has also a free circumference, its branches 
and twigs and leaves stretching out unencumbered from the 
stem, to wave in the breeze and rejoice in the sunshine. 
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Now, so ought it to be with the Gospel as preached by the 
evangelical minister. It must have a fixed centre—the Cross 
of the Redeemer ; and a free circumference,—the limitless scope 
of the truth as itis in Him. For there is no subject in the 
whole range of thought or being, and no human interest what- 
soever, to which the religion of the Bible has not direct and 
vital relations, and which therefore does not fall within the 
preacher’s commission. The Gosvel, in its broadest aspect, 
embraces the circumference, as we!l as the centre, of all truth. 
Christian preaching, accordingly, is to be at once exceedingly 
conservative and very liberal. That 1s a noble ministry which 
bases itself upon these two fundamental positions, namely, 
“ That the religion of Jesus Christ, as a system of thought, is 
related to the whole nature of man, and to the whole universe 
of God” ; and, “ That the religion of Jesus Christ, as a principle 
of life, is the only principle that can save the soul and re- 
venerate the world.” Should any one object that the following 
out of these maxims will be certain to lead to the introduction 
into sermons of much matter which is usually considered to 
be secular, it were enough to reply that inspired men have 
introduced a good deal of that kind of matter into the Holy Bible. 

Let us take an example by way of illustration. In his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians Paul wrote that he had 
“determined not to know anything among them save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified ” ; that is, he had made the Cross of 
Christ the main subject of his preaching during his ministry at 
Corinth. And yet, while in that same Epistle he says some 
precious things directly about the person and life and death 
of the Redeemer, he discusses also a variety of very practical 
matters connected with Christian character. He lays down 
motives to temperance and personal purity. He supplies dis- 
suasives to restrain the brethren from engaging in lawsuits. 
He offers reasonable advice respecting celibacy and marriage. 
He discusses the question of the eating of meats sacrificed to 
idols. He prescribes laws to regulate the social intercourse of 
the members ofthe Church. He gives directions about female 
- dress, and the behaviour of women in the public services of 
the congregation. He even issues an order about the making 
of a “collection.” It is true that many of the matters thus 
frankly dealt with were local and personal, and that the cir- 
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cumstances which led to such discussions are not likely to 
occur anywhere again ; but, all the same, the principles which 
the apostle unfolds in that First Epistle to the Corinthians are 
abiding and universal, and are therefore fitted to supply guid- 
ance to the Church in every age. It has been well said that 
“there seems to have been scarcely a subject in civil society, 
or in social life, which had any direct or indirect influence 
upon man, that is not handled in the Corinthian letters of the 
apostle. The topics upon which he meant to speak were in 
the minds and lives of men. The power which he meant to 
exert upon men in the discussion of these topics was Christ 
—Christ crucified,—the life and death and teaching of Christ. 
No matter what topic he spoke about, he intended to discuss 
it from a heart perfectly inspired by Christ,—from the stand- 
point of the truths revealed by Christ.” 

Now, similarly, any moral or social subject which is good 
enough for the Bible is surely good enough for the pulpit, 
provided, of course, that it be dealt with in a spirit of entire 
sympathy with evangelical doctrine, and not disproportionately 
to its importance among the themes which wait for treatment. 
The preacher has a right to survey and explore every part of 
the great globe of moral and spiritual truth,—after having 
taken care, however, to fix his first parallel of longitude at 
“the place which is called Calvary.” From the milliarium of 
the Cross, as from the pillar of gilded marble which Augustus 
set up in the Forum at Rome, paths lead out and away into 
all the provinces of the empire of Christian thought. And, 
indeed, it is positively the duty of the preacher, while never 
allowing either himself or his people to forget the grand 
central theme of evangelical teaching, to exercise to the full 
this liberty of prophesying, and to refuse to allow the Word of 
God to be “bound.” He must aim at bringing the great 
principles of the Gospel into living contact with every depart- 
ment of the moral being both of the individual and the com- 
munity. He gravely fails to discharge the function of cultivating 
the religious life of his people if he does not educate them into 
the conviction that, seen in the light of the Cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the secular becomes sacred, and the moral blends 
with the spiritual. 

Let us look for a little at the leading groups of themes 
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which it is the business of the evangelical preacher to 
handle. 

1. There is the group of truths which are called, in the 
strictest and most specific use of the word, Evangelical. 

These truths, as we have said, are to be the central and com- 
manding theme of the pulpit. The glad tidings of redemption 
from sin is the very essence of Christian doctrine. All other 
truths revolve as satellites around the orb of the blessed fact 
that “ God so loved the world, that He gave His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” The supreme interest of the Gospel 
lies in the person of the Divine Redeemer, and in the salvation 
which He has procured for mankind by the shedding of His 
blood. But the faithful preacher, in proclaiming Christ as the 
Saviour, has to expound the terrible and heart-searching doctrine 
of sin,—its nature, its ill-desert, and its doom,—and to press 
upon the consciences of his hearers their own guiltiness, 
depravity, and helplessness. He has to set forth with all 
clearness those twin attributes of love and righteousness which 
stand out so prominently in the character of God. He has to 
show that while it is impossible for the sinner to obtain salva- 
tion by obedience to the law, the justice and mercy of God 
have met at the Cross of Jesus Christ in such a way as effec- 
tually to secure it. He is bound so to reason out of the Scrip- 
tures as to make it plain that while all the revealed and 
historic truth about the Lord Jesus is most precious, it is after 
all neither His incarnation, nor the example of His character, 
but His atoning death, that is the centre of gravity in the 
system of saving doctrine. And yet the preacher cannot preach 
the Cross either intelligibly or effectually apart from the 
habitual presentation of a full-orbed Christology. The substi- 
tutionary sufferings and death of the Redeemer must be 
exhibited in connection with His original glory as the Son of 
God, His advent and incarnation, His life, works, and example ; 
as well as with His resurrection and ascension, His gift of the 
Holy Spirit, His dominion as the King of kings, His priestly 
sympathy and intercession, the certainty of the triumph of His 
cause, and the promise of His Second Coming. Especially 
ought the Christian pulpit to utter no uncertain sound regard- 
ing the work of the Holy Spirit of God in connection with our 
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salvation. That which the Lord Jesus Christ has directly done 
for us in securing our deliverance from guilt and wrath is only 
one of two principal. parts of the Christian redemption; the 
other part is our emancipation from the love and the tyranny 
of sin within our own hearts, which is accomplished there as 
the result of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father has sent in Christ’s name. No ministry deserves the 
honoured epithet “ evangelical ” which does not continually lay 
stress upon the necessity of the presence of the Spirit, and 
which does not magnify His work alike in conviction and 
regeneration,—in uniting the sinner to Christ and carrying on 
the process of sanctification,—together with His office as our 
Teacher and Witness, our Helper in prayer, and our Comforter. 

It is not enough, moreover, to proclaim these central and 
vital truths merely where evangelistic work is avowedly being 
done, or where a new Christian congregation is being formed. 
Every pastor must expound and inculcate them continually ; 
he must adhere to them with persistent tenacity; he must 
frequently and earnestly press them upon the attention of his 
hearers. To acquire the habit of always presupposing them 
would be perilous, and in fact disastrous, to the efficiency of 
his ministry. For in every worshipping congregation, pro- 
bably, there are unconverted souls; and in the membership of 
every church some professing Christians who have only a name 
that they live, while in reality they are dead. And besides, 
the disciples of Christ themselves require the constant pro- 
clamation of the Evangel in order to their encouragement and 
establishment in the grace of God and in the way of holiness. 
Upon the firmness, also, with which the Church at large con- 
tinues to grasp the great truths that circle around the doctrine 
of “Christ crucified,” depends not only her own spiritual 
strength, but her efficacy as a moral force for the regeneration 
of society. In going forth to the conquest of the world she 
must follow only and always the banner of the Cross. In 
short, the evangelical principle is the very life-blood of the 
Christian religion; and so it should be also the heart and 
soul of all Gospel preaching. 

It is of course always unhappily true that “the world by 
wisdom knows not God”; and accordingly the Greeks of the 
first century regarded the preaching of Christ crucified as 
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“ foolishness,’ while still in the nineteenth century this doctrine 
is (as John Foster expressed it) “ unacceptable to persons of 
cultivated taste.” But the true-hearted preacher will not cease 
to proclaim the Evangel, whether men will hear, or whether 
they will forbear; and to all who with simple faith receive his 
message, the doctrine of the Cross will be, while the world 
stands, “the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 

2. There is the large and wide extent of themes which may 
be understood as covered by the phrase Individual Ethics. 

It is not enough simply to declare to men the way of salva- 
tion, and to insist upon the necessity of the new birth, and to 
call upon sinners to “come to Jesus,” and to “only believe.” 
The preacher's commission is first to “make disciples,” and 
then to proceed to “teach them to observe all things whatso- 
ever Christ has commanded.” His work is, according to his 
ability and opportunity, to expound “every scripture inspired 
of God,” in the firm persuasion that it is “profitable for 
instruction, for conviction, for restoration, for discipline which 
is in righteousness ; that the man of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto every good work.” He is not to 
be content that the Christian people should remain babes in 
Christ ; it is his business to nourish and educate them up to 
the plane of spiritual manhood, and to labour that their char- 
acter may become increasingly symmetrical and perfect. The 
cure of souls, in any real sense of the expression, requires that 
the pastor constantly urge the members of Christ’s body, 
“giving all diligence,” to “add to their faith courage, and to 
courage knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to 
temperance patience, and to patience godliness, and to godli- 
ness brotherly-kindness, and to brotherly-kindness love.” 

The orthodox pulpit has frequently been reproached for 
paying much more attention to faith than to works; and for 
being morbidly afraid of fostering self-righteousness, by in- 
sisting upon moral duties. It is sometimes urged that one 
great want of the present age is robust ethical teaching; and 
it is complained that the evangelical Church speaks with 
timidity, if at all, regarding most matters connected with 
practical morality. It must be confessed also that some 
preachers furnish only too much ground for such a complaint. 
And yet it is certain that those who do not directly devote 
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themselves in their public teaching to the culture of human 
character are neither copying the example of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as a whole, nor following the lead of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and His apostles. The Bible, our standard of truth, 
is the book of human nature as well as of Divine revelation. 
Our Lord’s personal teaching, as recorded in the Four Gospels, 
deals constantly with the broad foundations of individual 
ethics. The Epistles of Paul not only expound the doctrines 
of the Gospel, but enforce the obligations of morality. The 
New Testament Scriptures everywhere assert that acceptance 
of Christ as the Saviour involves acceptance of Him also as 
our Master, and that no faith in Him can be real which does 
not lead to the pursuit of personal holiness. A pure spiritual 
life will necessarily manifest itself in a lofty morality ; and, 
on the other hand, no morality can be sound at heart which 
does not strike its roots in religion. 

The teaching of the Christian pulpit, accordingly, must be 
pastoral as well as evangelistic. It must aim directly at the 
cultivation and discipline of the spiritual life. It must deal 
largely with religious responsibilities and duties. It must 
stimulate to the formation of right moral habits. It must 
assert the perpetual obligation of the Ten Commandments. 
It must inculcate the moral teaching of the Epistle of James, 
and of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. It must exhort those 
who have believed in God to be careful to maintain good 
works, and to let their light shine before men. It cannot do 
all this too assiduously, provided its appeals be habitually 
grounded upon Christian principles, and sustained by Gospel 
motives; so that the hearer may be brought to view each 
subject under the shadow of the Fall, and in the glory of 
the Cross, and in its relation to the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The grand purpose of the Evangel, so far as men them- 
selves are concerned, is to make them truly moral. The 
scheme of Redemption itself is the Divine engine for the 
universal promotion of morality. “Our great God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a people for His 
own possession, zealous of good works.” Under the Gospel, 
no less than under the Law, as is shown so beautifully in 
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Psalm xv., the man with whom God will hold communion is a 
man of whole heart and life; one who does the will of God, 
and who speaks the truth because he loves it; who will not 
injure another either by slanderous word or any deed of evil; 
who turns away from wicked men, and loves and honours God’s 
people ; who regards the sanctity of an oath as inviolable ; who 
hates usury, and will not soil his hands with bribes. “ Such,” 
says Dean Perowne, “is the figure of stainless honour drawn 
by the pen of a Jewish poet. Christian chivalry has not 
dreamed of a brighter. We have need often and seriously to 
ponder it. For it shows us that faith in God and spotless 
integrity may not be sundered ; that religion does not veil or 
excuse petty dishonesties; that love to God is only then 
worthy the name when it is the life and bond of every social 
virtue.” 

No man, accordingly, can be regarded as worthy to be 
ranked in the first class as a Christian teacher who is not con- 
stantly engaged in declaring the mind of Christ on matters of 
evangelical morality, and who does not apply his energies to 
the earnest enforcement of practical duties. The pulpit has 
to do not only with the cultivation of the spiritual affections, 
but with the regulation of the outward life. It is at his own 
peril if by an unworthy silence on the latter group of subjects 
any pastor affords countenance to the pernicious heresy which 
would separate inward perfection from external conduct, and 
the duties of religion from the practice of the common virtues. 
The whole Bible is saturated with ethical teaching, and the 
direct moral precepts which it contains are innumerable. 
Holy Scripture enforces those virtues which ancient Paganism 
recognised, as well as those others which are distinctively 
graces of the Christian character. And surely the pulpit is 
under obligation to discourse, as may be found necessary, upon 
all matters within the great circle of practical duties, seeing 
that the discharge of these on the part of a believer in Christ 
goes to form his life for righteousness. It should not be left 
to earnest-minded literary men, like Samuel Smiles, or to 
popular lecturers in connection with Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, to handle such moral themes as “ Self-help,” 
“ Character,” and * Thrift.” The evangelical preacher ought to 
claim all such subjects as pre-eminently his own. It surely 
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belongs to him more than to any other person to expound to 
the Christian community the ethical teaching of the Book of 
Proverbs, and to bring it home to men’s business and bosoms 
with an authoritative “ Thus saith the Lord.” Only the Chris- 
tian moralist has at his command that adequate motive power 
—the redeeming love of Christ—which alone can accomplish 
the articulation of morality with religion, and thus make moral 
teaching really efficacious to mitigate the sorrows and ills of 
human life. The more shame to him, therefore, if he does not 
faithfully and lovingly warn his people against intemperance, 
impurity, falsehood, malice, selfishness, and all such evils ; as 
well as enjoin upon them, for the Lord Jesus’ sake, to cultivate 
industry, honesty, truth, courage, courtesy, generosity, charity, 
and the other masculine and feminine virtues of the Christian 
life. The preacher is not to accept any tacit understanding 
to the effect that his sermons are to be only on such subjects 
as men do not require to have presented before them for 
their guidance in daily duty; or that he is only to condemn 
the sins about which he reads in the Book of Genesis or 
the Books of Kings, and say nothing regarding those that are 
prevalent to-day. Rather, he will be persuaded that it is 
impossible for him, in the pastoral sense of the expression, to 
“preach Christ,” without “warning every man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom, that he may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

3. There is, once more, the widely extended group of themes 
which belong to the domain of Social and Public Ethics. 

God has given His Gospel for the regeneration of society 
as well as for the salvation of the individual. The Lord Jesus 
Christ came to set up the kingdom of heaven upon the 
earth ; andthe result of its triumph will be that “men shall 
be blessed in Him, and all nations: shall call Him blessed.” 
The Gospel, accordingly, which has been committed to the 
Church is “the Gospel of the kingdom.” The same great 
Lord who has put this prayer into her mouth, “Thy kingdom 
come ; Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven,” has 
commanded her also to labour that the kingdom may come. 
The Church is to be the salt of the earth, the light of the 
world, the leaven that is to leaven the whole lump of humanity, 
the fertilising river which is to flow forth into all the earth. 
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Her mission is not merely to prepare individual men for death, 
judgment, and eternity ; but also to labour for the universal 
reign of righteousness in the world during the course of the 
present dispensation. So the minister of the Gospel is to be, 
like Noah, “a preacher of righteousness.” He is to labour to 
dissociate evangelical religion from that “ other-worldliness ” 
(as George Eliot happily phrased it) which declines to take 
any practical interest in the salvation of the community. 
As a witness for God among men, he is to commend every 
institution and urge forward every movement which is fitted 
to promote the moral well-being of society, and to hasten the 
triumph of the kingdom of heaven. 

In the institution of the Family we discover both the 
foundation and the earliest development of the moral life of 
mankind. Not the individual, but the family, is the true unit 
both of Church and State. “ Home is the head of the river” : 
it is the root of the Christian order of society. The moral 
character of the community, the well-being of the State, and 
the purity and prosperity of the Church, all rest upon the 
sanctity of the family relation. The pulpit is apt sometimes 
to forget this, for we live in an age which has taken a strong 
bias towards individualism, both in social affairs and in 
matters of religion. Often, too, in connection with evangel- 
istic work, the Scripture doctrine of the organic unity of the 
family is overlooked, together with the Scripture promise that 
the Church shall thrive, and at last universally prevail, as the 
result of the propagation of a godly seed. Every wise Gospel 
preacher, however, will employ his pulpit to magnify the 
Divine ordinance of the family. In “ opening the Scriptures” 
to the people he will show that the Bible is largely a book of 
family life. He will directly address husbands and wives, 
parents and children, masters and servants, regarding the 
responsibilities that severally belong to them. It is particu- 
larly necessary that he should do so at the present time, when 
the recognition of parental authority seems to be at a perilously 
low ebb in many of the great centres of population throughout 
the English-speaking world. 

And the preacher must discourse of business life as well as 
of domestic relationships. He must not be backward to pro- 
claim the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ over the every- 
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day occupations and pursuits of the people. He must charge 
them, whether they be artisans, manufacturers, professional 
men, or whatsoever they be, to do all to the glory of God. 
He must call upon them to follow only such occupations as in 
their consciences they believe to be in harmony with the 
Divine will. There must be no concealment of the serious 
perils, even in connection with honest callings, which attend 
the eager race for riches. On proper occasions there must be the 
sharp and pointed declaration of the truth that “a false balance 
is abomination to the Lord, but a just weight is His delight.” 
And, on the other hand, it is the pleasant duty of the pulpit 
to direct attention to the blessed fact that every lawful occupa- 
tion which a Christian follows, whether it has directly to do 
with men, or only with things, may be conducted in such a 
spirit as to ennoble the character of the worker, contribute to 
the comfort and happiness of his fellows, and become a large 
portion of the Christian service of a consecrated life. Daniel 
Macmillan believed that booksellers, “if they are faithful to 
their task, are helping to destroy all kinds of confusion, and 
aiding our great Taskmaster to reduce the world into order, 
beauty, and harmony”; and the evangelical preacher is to 
exhort his hearers to cherish the same faith in reference to 
every honest trade and every honourable profession. 

Another important series of topics concerns the Christian 
uses of leisure and the question of recreations and amusements. 
The evangelical pulpit ought to reflect with all clearness the 
great principles of the Bible on this subject, namely, that the 
business of life is work, and not play; that the unconverted 
and the regenerate naturally choose quite different plea- 
sures; that our recreations should be of such a kind as to 
foster rather than hinder our “spiritual life; and that they 
should be such also as will place no stumblingblock in the 
way of the moral well-being of others. The Gospel trumpet 
ought, moreover, to warn the people against any present-day 
forms of amusement which are decidedly unchristian and 
immoral. It should take note of the alarming increase of the 
gambling spirit in our time, especially among young men, and 
sound an alarm regarding the moral dissipation and the social 
misery which the practice of betting in all its forms necessarily 
entails. And,on the other hand, why should the pulpit be 
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debarred from directly commending those amusements which 
are at once innocent, pure, and recreative—those pleasures 
which not only satisfy and refresh one’s own heart, but which 
one may enjoy without doing any harm to one’s neighbour ? 

It belongs to the pulpit, also, to direct the Christian people 
from time to time as to the discharge of their public duties as 
citizens. If the authority of God is to be acknowledged, and 
the influence of the Spirit of Christ to be felt in our political 
and national life, believing men must not leave the conduct 
either of municipal or parliamentary business to those who 
have no reverence for Christian law. A faithful pastor, ac- 
cordingly, will take occasion to remind his people that politics 
—whether municipal or imperial—are certain to become irre- 
ligious if religious men keep aloof from them; and that such 
a dereliction of duty is not mainly a crime against the State, 
but asin against God. The phrase “No politics in the pulpit” 
means, or should mean, no party politics. These, in all ordi- 
nary circumstances, it is neither prudent nor courageous for 
the preacher to discuss there. But it is clearly within the 
scope of his commission, as an ambassador of Christ, to pro- 
claim the relation of Christian law to the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and to exhort citizens to interest themselves in 
public affairs with a view to the good of the community and 
the glory of God. 

There is also a multitude of social subjects which ought to 
be discoursed upon by the evangelical preacher. If the mis- 
sion of the Church be the regeneration of society, the eyes of 
her ministers should be quick to discern every hurt and 
wound in the social system, and eager to apply to it those leaves 
of the Tree of Life which are for the healing of the nations. 
If the Master whom the preacher serves be the King of right- 
eousness and the Leader of men, His Word may be expected 
to contain some expression of His mind and will which cannot 
fail to be helpful in the direction of solving difficult social 
problems; and it is the business of the preacher, as Christ’s 
servant, to search out such, and declare it in his Master's 
name. The question of Poverty, for example, and of the yawn- 
ing chasm between class and class in our country, cannot be 
regarded as purely or chiefly a secular question by the minis- 
ters of Him who came to “ deliver the needy when he crieth, 
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the poor also, and him that hath no helper.” The Land ques- 
tion is surely one upon which it is possible to find some 
authoritative guidance in Scripture, not only from the records 
of the Hebrew jurisprudence, but from the prevailing strain 
and spirit of Bible teaching. The Temperance question is 
another to which, happily, it is now impossible for the Church 
to remain indifferent; and she ought from the first to have 
led the van in this great reformation. The question of Social 
Purity, also, delicate and difficult to handle though it be, is 
part of “the whole counsel of God”; and a conscientious 
minister will always hold himself free, and may sometimes 
feel himself compelled, to deal with it. The Hebrew prophets 
spoke out courageously upon all such subjects; and it belongs 
undoubtedly to the province of the Christian teacher, by the 
help of the Holy Spirit, to handle them also. It is to be 
feared that one reason of the neglect of ordinances by such 
large masses of working men in our time, lies in the habitual 
disregard by the Church of great social questions in which our 
intelligent artisans take so deep an interest—an interest that 
is continually sharpened by the pressure upon themselves and 
their families of the evils which result from wrong social 
arrangements. There are running sores in the body politic, 
which it is the plain duty of the Church to labour to heal ; 
but she has by her neglect allowed them to fester and become 
malignant. Dr. Alexander Macleod has well and wisely said : 
“The temptation of the Church at present is to demit what 
belongs to the regeneration of society in her functions, and 
abandon to outlying organisations a burden which the Lord 
has laid chiefly upon herself. It is the duty of those who 
occupy her pulpits to resist this temptation, and amid the very 
movements which lead to it, and in the very sphere in danger 
of being abandoned, to make full proof of the power of their 
ministry. No society can be organised by the philanthro- 
pists, nor any combination of societies, which shall be able to 
bring to social work the vital force, the sympathies, the reach 
of aim, the radical thoroughness of method, with which a 
really roused and earnest Church is already equipped. It is the 
abiding task of her preachers to feed the sources from which 
this equipment springs, to widen and deepen her social sym- 
pathies, to keep her conscience quick to her proper work 
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among the people, and to encourage every Christian endeavour 
to accomplish that work.” 

We have thus endeavoured to set forth, in bare and brief 
outline, our conception of the range of the evangelical pulpit, 
and of the various groups of subjects upon which it is the 
duty and privilege of the Christian preacher to discourse. The 
Evangel, in the truest sense of the term, embraces not only 
everything which God has revealed concerning Himself, but 
everything, also, which belongs to the well-being of humanity. 
The work of the ministry is first to learn by the Holy Ghost 
the mind of Christ on all subjects, and then to teach it lovingly 
and fearlessly. In order to this, the preacher must live very 
near to God, and very near to man. He must also be mighty 
in the Scriptures; and he ought to devote himself to the 
exposition, Sabbath after Sabbath, of the Divine Word. Th- 
oracles of God, in their entire length and breadth, are his text- 
book ; and he will never be able to proceed far with the inter- 
pretation and enforcement of any of them without finding 
abundant opportunity of making full proof of his ministry, as 
at once a herald of the Gospel, a preacher of righteousness, 
and a builder of the kingdom of God upon the earth. The 
body of Bible truth is so divinely large and full as to overlook 
no real want either of the individual man or of human 
society ; and he alone who applies himself systematically to 
the expository treatment of it will succeed in “ prophesying 
according to the proportion of the faith,” and in “ not shunning 
to declare all the counsel of God.” 

Unquestionably, however, there are one or two serious diffi- 
culties in the way of giving practical effect to this conception 
of the extremely wide range of evangelical teaching. There is 
no earnest preacher who will not find one great hindrance 
within himself. He cannot fail to realise his own inability to 
handle all the immensely varied themes which belong to the 
pulpit. He is an earthen vessel, and his mind at best but a 
very little pitcher, which can only fetch up small draughts out 
of the river of the water of life. His own individual cast of 
thought will inevitably determine the general type of his 
preaching, so that its prevailing strain will be perhaps either 
doctrinal, or philosophical, or ethical, and the manner of it 
ratiocinative, or pictorial, or practical. He is conscious of a 
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tendency to tread too much in the same well-beaten path of 
Gospel commonplace, and to jog along in the old ruts of his 
accustomed homiletic methods. To extend his range of topics, 
at least to any great degree, would necessitate more severe and 
long-continued mental application in the study than perhaps 
he is capable of, or than the demands of his pastoral work 
allow him to bestow upon his preparations for the pulpit. 
Another hindrance may lie in the prejudices of the Christian 
people, arising out of the meagreness of their spiritual attain- 
ments, or the narrowness of their moral sympathies. Many a 
Gospel minister, when he resolves, like the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, to “ cease to speak of the first principles 
of Christ, and to press on unto perfection,” finds it necessary 
in doing so to chide his people with being “dull of hearing,” 
and with having “need of milk, and not of solid food.” There 
are in most congregations some earnest but narrow souls, who 
profess to take no interest in any truth other than what they 
call “the simple Gospel” ; and who, as Archer Butler expressed 
it, hold a few pet texts so near their eyes as to hide from their 
view all the rest of the Bible. In their desire to keep the 
pulpit thoroughly evangelical, they would restrict the preacher’s 
range of topics within very strait limits indeed. They mani- 
fest impatience with sermons upon any of the moral virtues, 
or upon any purely social subject. They resent the presenta- 
tion from the pulpit of what they call “mere morality,” even 
although it be the lofty and binding morality of the New 
Testament. They betray irritation when they are addressed 
on matters of municipal and public duty, or on questions be- 
longing to what we may call the region of Christian Socialism. 
They are always ready to call out, “ No politics in the pulpit !” 
Now, what is the duty of the Christian teacher who labours 
under conditions of this kind? Not certainly to yield entirely 
to popular clamour, but rather to endeavour to bring to the 
situation “the spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind.” Let him show by the prevailing strain of his preach- 
ing that his ministry is unmistakably evangelical; let him 
rejoice to preach many sermons that are even evangelistic ; 
and let him invite his people to accompany him to the out- 
lying reaches of truth only as they are “able to bear it.” , 
Should there still be those among them who, in spite of all 
VOL. XXXVIL—NO. CXLIII. G 
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his caution, contemptuously reject his ethical teaching, let him 
for the truth’s sake bear their reproaches patiently, and be 
willing to endure even such treatment as the prophet Jeremiah 
received, or as his Master, the Lord Jesus Christ, received. 

Our last word, however, must refer rather to the undoubted 
encouragements which are sure to attend the labours of every 
faithful pastor, who proclaims the message of the Bible in all 
its length and breadth,—so far as he has himself learned it. 
His, first of all, will be the satisfaction, despite all the imper- 
fections and infirmities which he knows have clung to his 
ministry, of having willingly “kept back nothing” which in 
his judgment would have been “profitable” to the people. 
His words of exhortation and rebuke may not at all times 
have been pleasant to himself to utter, but he felt at least that 
they were necessary; and in all his teaching he has “not 
sought his own profit, but the profit of many, that they might 
be saved.” He has endeavoured to do his duty both by his 
Divine Master and His sacred message: so he has a clear 
conscience, and in spirit and purpose at least he is “ pure from 
the blood of all men.” 

Not only so, but besides having the approval of God and 
of his own conscience, such a preacher is sure in the long-run 
to secure the approbation of the great body of the Christian 
people. It is not the fearful or timid minister whom men 
respect. They know quite well that timidity in the pulpit is 
as fatal to success as timidity on the part of an operator in the 
surgery. Only the courageous outspoken preacher, who 
“speaks the truth in love,” will be a leader of men. Let the 
people become convinced that their pastor always proclaims 
faithfully and affectionately what he believes the Lord has 
sent him to declare, and he will gradually win a moral influ- 
ence over them which he has not been seeking, and the extent 
of which sometimes he will not be able to estimate. 

And, finally, the preaching of a full-orbed Evangel will 
contribute greatly, under God, to the healthfulness, vigour, and 
efficiency of the Church as the Body of Christ. The devout 
pastor, who wisely strives by continual prayer and study to 
give a portion to seven, and also to eight, and to all the food 
convenient for them, is the man who is most likely to be 
honoured to win souls, and to turn many to righteousness. 
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The preaching which is full of human interest will also be 
fraught with spiritual power. There is no reason in the world 
why the evangelical pulpit should not embrace all that is 
really good in Broad Church preaching, and address itself to 
the practical ethics of daily life without losing any of its 
spiritual fervour. But, on the other hand, if the preacher 
persists year after year in withholding from the people some 
part of the nourishment which their souls require, he need not 
be surprised at any time should some evil disease break out 
within the Church, and for a season cleave to it. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in writing of the Evangelical and Tractarian movements 
in the Church of England (Gleanings, vol. vii. pp. 230, 231), 
has pointed out the astounding fact “that most of the leading 
persons who thus ended their theological and experimental 
travels at the Vatican were men, the buddings of whose 
religious life had been in form and colour evangelical. .. . 
They drew scores, ay, hundreds, of others in their train; and 
of all these leaders it must be said that, as they proceeded 
from Oxford (so to speak) to Rome, so they had already 
marched from Clapham to Oxford.” Such disastrous results of 
being “filled so full with the wine of spiritual life” ought 
surely, under God’s blessing, to be averted wherever Gospel 
truth is sedulously preached in all its multiplied bearings, and 
in the closest relation to every field of human thought and 
activity. The evangelical preacher is to speak the Divine 
Word in such a way that men will be content to pursue their 
various rounds of daily duty, doing whatsoever they do heartily, 
as unto the Lord, whose grace has brought them salvation. 
But, in order to this, he must give daily heed to the wise 
counsel of Paul to Timothy: “Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the Word of Truth.” 


CHARLES JERDAN, M.A., LL.B. 
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Art. VI.—The Chronology of the Book of Judges. 


HE arrangement of the succession of events narrated in the 
Book of Judges, and the time to be allotted to this inter- 
mediate state of Jewish history, have always been among the 
most prominent difficulties of Scripture, and have exercised 
the wits of commentators in all ages. Of the problems pre- 
sented in this connection half a hundred solutions have been 
offered, many very fanciful, many very ingenious, some partly 
satisfactory ; but none of them succeeds in meeting all the 
questions involved. I cannot hope to satisfy all readers; the 
subject indeed is incapable of complete elucidation; but I can 
put forth the system which appears to me to afford the best 
grounds of certainty, and gives a consistency toa history which 
has appeared to many fabulous and contradictory. 

It must be premised that the object of the Book is moral 
and religious, not historical. It is not designed to give a 
regular chronological account of the period to which it relates, 
but to vindicate the moral government of God, and by striking 
instances to warn future generations of the punishment that 
surely awaited any departure from the Lord, and to encourage 
repentance by the details of wonderful deliverances bestowed 
in answer to confession of sin and amendment of practice. 
The Book naturally divides itself into three parts. The first 
division is a Preface, partly retrospective, and partly pre- 
paratory to the main section, which forms the second part, 
and contains details concerning twelve judges, some given 
with considerable prolixity, and others in the briefest summary. 
This is followed by an appendix recounting two occurrences 
belonging really to the earliest stage of the history, which give 
a lifelike picture of the existing state of religion, morals, and 
customs. In all these parts the notes of time are quite vague 
and unsatisfactory. What have we then to rely upon in 
framing a system of chronology for the events of this Book ? 
The elements of decision are the following:—(1) the state- 
ment in 1 Kings vi. 1, that Solomon laid the foundation of 
the Temple in the four hundred and eightieth year after the 
Exodus ; (2) the stories of the oppressions, and the acts of the 
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judges themselves, and the periods of rest gained by their 
prowess ; (3) the genealogies which cover the period; (4) St. 
Paul’s statement (Acts xiii. 20) that the judges unto Samuel 
occupied a space of 450 years ; (5) the assertion of Jephthah, 
that Israel had lived in Eastern Palestine three hundred 
years. ; 

1. If the statement in 1 Kings vi. is to be regarded as 
genuine and authentic, the duration of the era of the judges 
can be easily calculated. The usual chronology, that of 
Ussher, takes it for granted, placing Solomon’s accession B.C. 
1014, and the Exodus B.c. 1491. But later discoveries have 
not altogether confirmed these dates. There are some points 
of contact between this portion of Biblical history and secular 
annals which yield a different result. The reign of Solomon 
synchronises in part with that of Shishak 1, or Sheshonk, the 
first monarch of the twenty-second or Bubastite dynasty, 
whose exploits are inscribed in the temple of Karnak. The 
invasion of Judah therein recorded occurred in his twentieth 
year, and the fifth of Rehoboam.? The accession of Shishak is 
reckoned to have occurred B.c. 993, and from this date we 
gather that Solomon succeeded to his father’s throne B.c. 1018. 
If we add the 480 years to the date of Solomon’s fourth year, 
when the foundation of the Temple was laid, we shall arrive 
at B.C. 1494 as the date of the Exodus, which is very near to 
the usual reckoning adopted from Ussher in our Bibles. Un- 
fortunately this date is too early for Menephtah IL, son of 
Ramses IL, in whose short reign, #.c. about B.C. 1320, as it is 
now ascertained, the Exodus took place. The grounds of this 
inference may be shortly stated. It has indeed always occa- 
sioned some surprise that the Exodus, and the occurrences con- 
nected with it, have not received more confirmation from the 
monuments and inscriptions which have so largely and so 
wonderfully confirmed other events of Bible history. The 
widespread effects of the plagues—the death of the first-born, 
the flight of such a large multitude as the Israelites, the 
destruction of the army in the Red Sea—are national events 
which, at first sight, one might expect to find commemorated 
in the Egyptian records. But monarchs are not fond of 
chronicling their own defeats, or narrating events which 

1 1 Kings xiv. 25. 
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redound to their discredit.’ They wish to glorify their suc- 
cesses, to hand down to posterity their achievements, to specify 
their acquisitions by conquest, their public buildings, their 
engineering works. Failure, disaster, calamity, find no place 
in their annals, or are distorted into something which is a cari- 
cature of the truth. This is just the case with Manetho’s 
account of the Exodus which is preserved in the pages of 
Josephus,’ if it be certain that this passage is a popular version 
of that occurrence. After asserting that the Hebrews origin- 
ally came into Egypt in great numbers, conquered the inhabi- 
tants, and, after a time, leaving the country, seized on Judea, 
and built Jerusalem and the Temple, Manetho, as reported by 
his Jewish interpreter, confuses them with a multitude of 
impious and leprous Egyptians who, under the leadership of 
Osarsiph, afterwards called Moses, a priest of Heliopolis, rebelled 
against King Amenophis, and with the aid of the “ Shepherds” 
of Jerusalem held possession of Egypt for thirteen years. 
They were however finally defeated by Amenophis and his 
son Ramses, driven from the country, and pursued even to 
the confines of Syria. This distorted account of the Exodus 
was for a long time nearly the only allusion to the incident 
that could be found in ancient authorities. But the discoveries 
lately made under the auspices of the Egypt “ Exploration 
Fund”* have thrown much light on many vexed questions. 
The city Pithom has been recovered in the mounds of Tel-el- 
Maskhutah, some miles east of the now famous Tel-el-Kebir. 
In these remains were found the monolith of Ramses IL, and 
buildings inscribed with his name. Nothing earlier has been 
discovered in any part of the ruins. The inscriptions testify 
that the city was built by this monarch as a treasure-house or 
storehouse for corn; and the treasure-chambers themselves 
are composed of sun-baked bricks, made some with straw and 
some without, thus confirming the account in Scripture, when 
the straw was withheld from the toiling Israelites, and yet the 
tale of bricks was tyrannously exacted. Thus it is plain that 


1 Thus no record of the destruction of the army of Sennacherib is found 
in the very copious annals of that monarch’s reign. rae 

2 Cont. Ap. i. 26,27. The truth of t) ; tradition is denied by M 
Flav. Joseph. Schrift. geg. Ap. p. 214, an. by Mr. Poole in Dict. of Bib 
i. 510. Ladd, Doctrine of Scripture, i. p. 392. 

3 E. Naville, The Store City of Pithom. London, 1885. 
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the Pharaoh of the oppression was this Ramses, and that the 
king at the time of the Exodus was his son and successor, 
Menephtah 11, who ascended the throne about Bc. 1325." 
Now the period from the Exodus to the foundation of the 
Temple is little more than three hundred years, if this identi- 
fication be correct, as competent scholars believe it to be. 
What then becomes of the statement in 1 Kings vi.? It is, 
with good reason, considered to be an interpolation, and a very 
late one, introduced for concinnity’s sake to make the history 
of Israel fall into two equal periods. If we reckon up the 
years of the kings of Judah from the commencement of the 
Temple to the close of the Captivity we shall find that they 
compose just 480 years. A desire to make the two periods of 
equal length has probably led to the above addition. Prima 
Jacie, it is quite foreign to the custom of the sacred writers to 
date events from eras; and indeed such a statement cannot 
be the work of a contemporary author; for contemporaries do 
not rightly estimate the importance of events occurring in 
their own day, and it requires a careful retrospect and a 
thoughtful consideration of past circumstances to see their 
bearing on general history and their place in the providential 
government of God. Moreover, the words were unknown to 
Josephus, Origen, Theophilus of Antioch, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus. The present text of the Septuagint has “in 
the four hundred and fortieth year”; in the parallel passage in 
2 Chronicles iii. the words do not occur. From the above 
considerations we may reasonably conclude that no importance 
can be attached to the date, especially as other asceftained 
facts demonstrate its inaccuracy. 

2. The second criterion for settling the chronology is found 
by adding up the years of oppression and rest given in the 
Book itself, taking no account of the probability that many 
of the judges may have been contemporaries, and that 
the events narrated overlap one another. The following 
table constructed by Keil and others, and accepting the 480 
years as correct, will show the nature and value of this com- 
putation :?— 


1 Prof. Sayce, Fresh Light from the Monuments, p. 63. 
* Speaker’s Commentary, vol. ii. p. 121. 
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Principal Events. Duration. 
Exodus, : 40 years. 
Conquest of Canaan by J oshua, : . 
From conquest to invasion of Chushan- Rishathaim, wy . 
Servitude under Chushan, ’ ‘ ‘ eS @ 
Rest under Othniel,_. ‘ , ‘ 0 . 
Servitude under Moab, ' . , Mm. .« 
Rest under Ehud, : ; a : so, 
Servitude under Jabin, : i me és 
Rest under Deborah and Barak, ‘ , ma 5 
Oppression under Midianites, . ‘ w - i 
Rest under Gideon, ; . ; D ~» 
Ruleof Abimelech, ; : P 3 .« 
Judgeship of Tola, , : a ws 
Judgeship of Jair (sy neheenees with first 20 of Eli),22 ,, 
Oppression of Ammonites, _.. : : 1 
Judgeship of Jephthah, ‘ 3 . ew 
Judgeship of Ibzan,  . ‘ , : 7 


Judgeship of Elon. (These last 40 years in- 
clude the oppression of the Philistines, the 
last part of Eli’s judgeship, the whole of 
Samson’s, and the first 20 years of Samuel 


as prophet), . ‘ ; © <» 
Judgeship of Abdon and Samuel, 5. i «Ms 
Saul king, 3 : ; ; oo 
David king, . : @ ~« 
Solomon’s reign to building of Temple, ; S « 
480 ,, 





This looks very neat on paper, but there are many details 
in the summary which will not bear investigation, as we shall 
see later on. 

3. The genealogies which span the period, if they are com- 
plete, give some clew to the interval between the Exodus and 
David. These are ten in number, viz., those of David, Zadok, 
Abiathar, Saul, Heman, Ahimoth, Asaph, Ethan, Zabad, and 
the kings of Edom. These have been carefully examined by 
Lord Arthur Hervey, the present Bishop of Bath and Wells,’ 
who states that “the evidence of these ten genealogies concurs 
in assigning an average of between seven and eight generations 
to the time from the entrance into Canaan to the commence- 
ment of David's reign.” Taking a generation to be equivalent 
to 30 years, they would amount in all to 240 years. Add 
40 years for the sojourn in the wilderness, 40 for David's 


1 The Genealogies, and in Speaker’s Commentary, Introduction to Judges. 
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reign, and 3 for Solomon’s, and we arrive at 323 as the 
amount of the years between the Exodus and the foundation 
of the Temple. It will be observed that, if this allows a much 
shorter time than is usually assigned to the transaction of the 
events in the Book of Judges, it confirms in a very satisfactory 
manner the conclusion as to the date of the Exodus to which 
other independent considerations have already led us. 

4. Another criterion is found in St. Paul’s statement (Acts 
xiii. 19, 20) : “ And when He had destroyed seven nations in 
the land of Canaan, He gave them their land for an inheritance, 
for about four hundred and fifty years; and after these things 
He gave them judges until Samuel the prophet.” This is 
worded very vaguely, and the text as we have it here would 
seem to imply that it was after the Israelites had possessed the 
land for 450 years that judges were given. This is the reading 
of the Revised Version formed on the uncial Mss. SABC. The 
Authorised Version translated the teatus receptus, “ And when 
He had destroyed seven nations in the land of Chanaan, He 
divided their land to them by lot. And after that He gave 
unto them judges about the space of four hundred and fifty 
years, until Samuel the prophet.” The Vulgate renders thus : 
“Et destruens gentes septem in terra Chanaan, sorte distribuit 
eis terram eorum, quasi post quadringentos et quinquaginta 
annos ; et post hec dedit judices, usque ad Samuel prophetam.” 
The “ four hundred and fifty years ” have been shifted from one 
clause to the other, evidently with the idea that some correction 
was needed. The A.V. states plainly that the period of the judges 
lasted 450 years; and elaborate calculations have been formed to 
make facts agree with this computation; but it is pretty certain 
that this reading is erroneous, and that what the apostle really 
said is found in the reading adopted by the R.V. This state- 
ment, it is explained, has nothing to do with the judges; as 
Bishop Wordsworth puts it, it starts “from the great epoch 
to which St. Paul had referred at the commencement of his 
speech, their reception into covenant with God, in Isaac, which 
was about (ws) 450 years before their entering into their inherit- 
ance in the promised land, ze. from A.M. 2046, the birth of Isaac, 
to A.M. 2493, when the land began to be cultivated by the 
Israelites.” This is an arbitrary and probably an unsatisfactory 
explanation, but it shows that we need not found any theory 
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of the chronology of the Book of Judges upon St. Paul's 
assertion, which, at the most, merely repeats the current 
Jewish opinion, and does not assume to be critical or inspired. 

5. The last of the data for determining the chronology is 
Jephthah’s vaunt to the Ammonites that Israel had lived in 
Heshbon, Aroer, and on the banks of the Arnon, 300 years 
(Judges xi. 26). But it is evident that Jephthah, a man of no 
culture, is speaking in round numbers, and that his assertion 
cannot be taken seriously. The mention of 300 years’ pre- 
scription, as it is pointed out in the Speaker's Commentary, is 
“foreign to Jephthah’s argument, which is, that if Balak did 
not endeavour forcibly to expel the Israelites, no more ought 
the king of Ammon, who had certainly no better title than 
Balak.” The sentence refers to Balak alone, and the clause, 
“Why therefore did ye not recover them within that time ?” 
ought to be rendered, “Why did not ye (Ammonites) recover 
them at that time?” It is very probable that the words “ three 
hundred years ” are nothing but a marginal gloss which in the 
course of time has crept into the text. Besides this, we must 
remember that in Jewish reckoning parts of a year or a day are 
considered as a whole. Thus our Lord is deemed to have lain 
three days in the grave because He lay there one whole day, 
and parts of two others. So Jephthah may have computed his 
300 years in the same manner, reckoning one complete century 
and parts of a preceding and a succeeding one. But to an 
uneducated mind indefinite periods always loom large and 
long, and no reliance can be placed on the accuracy of a state- 
ment made by such an one. 

From what has been said above it will appear that the 
period comprised in the Book of Judges is very much shorter 
than it has been usually considered to be. Lord A. Hervey had 
arrived at this conclusion on independent grounds before the 
late discoveries in Egypt had given reason to lower the date 
of the Exodus. He considers that the transactions recorded 
in the Book took place within the space of 140 or 160 years. 
Other facts make for the shorter period. Thus the genealogies 
give the name of no high priest between Phinehas, grand- 
son of Aaron, and Eli; and Jewish legend tells how Phin- 
ehas was deposed from his office for sanctioning the sacrifice 
of Jephthah’s daughter. If 300 years had elapsed from Aaron’s 
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time to that of Jephthah, the names of some ten or twelve high 
priests must have utterly perished from the genealogies, a 
thing which is incredible, when we know how carefully such 
records have been preserved in other cases. The Levite in 
Judges xvii. and xviii. is the grandson of Moses, though the 
Masorah, out of respect to the great Lawgiver, has altered the 
name to Manasseh. Boaz, the great-grandfather of David, is 
the son of Salmon, the husband of Rahab ;' and this genea- 
logy is so often repeated that it is difficult to suppose that 
many links have been invariably omitted. The events of the 
Exodus are still fresh in people’s minds even at the later part 
of the period. “These are the gods,” cry the Philistines in 
terror, when they hear of the Ark being brought into the camp 
of the Israelites, —“ these are the gods that smote the Egyptians 
with all the plagues in the wilderness.” And the diviners ask 
the frightened chieftains, “ Wherefore do ye harden your hearts 
as the Egyptians and Pharaoh hardened their hearts? When 
He had wrought wonderfully among them, did they not let the 
people go, and they departed?” The punishment of Amalek 
is enjoined as being demanded by a wrong committed, not in 
hoar antiquity, but of comparatively recent date. “I remem- 
ber that which Amalek did to Israel, how he laid wait for him 
in the way when he came up from Egypt. Now go and smite 
Amalek.”? We may observe, too, that the numbers 40 and 
80 recur continually in the accounts of servitudes and rest, 
and are manifestly not to be regarded as precise and histori- 
cally accurate. It has been pointed out by Reuss* that these 
round numbers added together make 280, thus: Othniel 40, 
Ehud 80, Jabin, 20, Barak 40, Gideon 40, Philistines 40, Samson 
20 ; if tothis amount are added, Wanderings 40, Joshua 40, Eli 40, 
Samuel and Saul 40, and David 40, we get 480, the number of 
years in the era which we hold to be spurious. This is curious, 
but merely accidental, and no theory can be built upon it, as 
it proceeds on assumptions manifestly incorrect. It is also 
unfortunate, in that it has been used to support the figment of 
the lengthened period which we now know to be erroneous. 
There are one or two other points to settle before proceed- 
ing. One of these is the length of Saul’s reign. It has been 


1 Ruth iv. 21 ; Matt. i. 5. 2 1 Sam. iv. 8, vi. 6, xv. 2, 3. 
3 Quoted in Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary, p. 168. 
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usual to set this at forty years, in reliance on the statement of 
St. Paul (Acts xiii. 21): “God gave unto them Saul, the son 
of Kish, for the space of forty years.” These words represent 
merely the current Jewish opinion on the subject, stated in 
round numbers, with no attempt at critical accuracy. It is 
quite unnecessary, and indeed gratuitous, to suppose that the 
apostle was inspired to enunciate the duration of the first 
king’s reign ; and with the deepest respect for the authority 
of Scripture, no good Christian need pin his faith to such an 
assertion, when other facts render it of doubtful authority. 
The First Book of Samuel gives no direct information on the 
subject. The passage in chap. xiii; where, according to the 
usual practice in such documents, one would have expected to 
have found the age of the king at his accession, and the length 
of his reign, has suffered mutilation, and reads now: “ And 
Saul was the son of one year in his reigning,’—which is equi- 
valent to: Saul was a year old when he began to reign,—“ and 
he reigned two years over Israel.” This of course is nonsense. 
The early Mss. of the Septuagint omit the passage altogether ; 
a later recension has added a literal translation of the Hebrew. 
Doubtless the correct numbers have dropped out, or were 
intentionally left unwritten, the compiler meaning to supply 
them from some other source, but failing to do so. The re- 
ceived text of Josephus’ seems to make that writer assert 
that Saul reigned forty years, his words being: “ He 
reigned during Samuel’s life eighteen years, and after his 
death two-and-twenty.” But there is good reason to suppose 
that «ai eixoct is an interpolation, more especially as in 
another passage* he states expressly that his reign lasted only 
twenty years. And this seems most probable. Eupolemus* 
ascribes to him twenty-one years; and if Saul was in the 
prime of manhood at his accession, having a son grown up, he 
could not have been king for forty years. For taking him to 
have been elected king at thirty-five, he must have been a 
father at seventeen; and if he reigned for forty years, must 
have died in extreme old age, instead of in the vigour of man- 
hood, as we are led to believe. Between Eli’s death, after the 


1 Ant. vi. 14. 9. 2 Ant. x. 8. 4. 


3 Ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. ix. 30; Ewald, Hist. of Israel, iii, 53, English 
translation. 
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disastrous battle of Aphek, and the anointing of Saul, Samuel 
exercised high authority for some twenty years, preparing the 
people for the great struggle which culminated at Ebenezer. 
He was then the recognised judge for some twelve years, and for 
eighteen held co-ordinate authority with the king. His own 
death preceded that of Saul by only two years, as we gather 
from the Biblical narrative, and the particular place in which 
mention of the decease occurs,’ 

We will now briefly examine the history contained in the 
Book, and see what it really amounts to, avoiding the mistake 
of supposing that all the events, the oppressions, and the rests 
are consecutive ; whereas very many of them are synchronous. 
Joshua died at the age of one hundred and ten;* he must 
therefore have been an old man at the conquest, for, suppose 
he was only forty at the Exodus, he would have been eighty at 
the invasion of Canaan. Probably his physical powers were 
similar to those of Moses, of whom we read (Deut. xxxiv. 7): 
“ Moses was an hundred and twenty years old when he died: 
his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” The con- 
quest required about ten years, and the lives of the elders that 
outlived Joshua could not have extended to more than ten 
years beyond his, so that, assuming the Exodus to have taken 
place B.c. 1320, Joshua died B.c. 1250, and the last of his 
survivors about B.c. 1240. It was during the period closely 
succeeding the great leader’s death that the events occurred 
which are narrated at the end of the Book in chapters 
xvii.-xxi. These are the story of Micali’s idolatry, and the 
migration of the Danites to the extreme north of the land, 
and the story of the crime of the men of Gibeah, the terrible 
vengeance inflicted on the tribe of Benjamin, and the means 
taken to save it from utter extinction. The chronological posi- 
tion of these transactions is deduced from internal evidence. 
There is no mention of the action of judges anywhere in those 
histories ; the Levite who plays so conspicuous a part in the 
first narrative is a grandson of Moses; and the high priest in 
the second story is Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, so that the 
events in question must have taken place some eighty years 
(two long generations) after the Exodus. The first oppression 
was that under Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, 


' Compare 1 Sam. xxv. 1, xxvii. 7, xxviii. 3. * Josh. xxiv, 29. 
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who invaded Judza from the south. Whether the latter part 
of his name be a title, or a local appellation, or a term applied 
in hatred, and meaning “of two iniquities” (7.e. as oppressing 
the Israelites and provoking them to idolatry), cannot be deter- 
mined ; nor can we certainly identify the personage with any 
known Mesopotamian or Assyrian potentate. Sir H. Rawlin- 
son conjectures that he is identical with Asshur-ris-ilim, the 
father of Tiglath-Pileser 1, who is said in the monuments to 
have been a powerful monarch who extended his conquests 
into foreign countries.’ This potentate is supposed to have 
reigned B.c. 1150, which is too late for our purpose. But the 
chronology of those early Assyrian annals is very imperfect, 
and a mistake of eighty years is not very improbable. We 
are, however, enabled to assign an approximate date to this 
servitude by the fact that the deliverer was Othniel, Caleb’s 
younger brother, ? who could not have been more than thirty 
years younger than Joshua himself. This oppression occurred 
immediately after the decease of the few who outlived Joshua, 
and lasted for eight years, being ended by the achievement of 
Othniel, which secured for Judah a peace of forty years. The 
next great oppression was that under the Moabites, Amalekites, 
and Ammonites, which, though related in different places in 
our Book, there is good reason to believe synchronised. * 
Eglon, king of Moab, is said to have conspired with the 
children of Ammon and Amalek ; then the history gives the 
details of the assassination of Eglon by Ehud, but says no 
more in the paragraph concerning the doings of the confeder- 
ated Amalekites and Ammonites. These are embraced in the 
stories respectively of Gideon and Jephthah. The Moabite 
and Ammonite servitudes are said to have lasted eighteen 
years, the Amalekite and Midianite (vi. 3) seven, being 
sooner ended owing to the skill and energy of Gideon. The 
former of these oppressions, the Moabite, and Ammonite, have 


1 Atheneum, Aug. 1873, p. 244; Rawlinson, Herod. vol. i. p. 573, note ; 
Records of the Past, iii. p. 32. 

2 The original Hebrew: ‘“ Othniel, the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s younger 
brother” (Judg. i. 13 ; iii. 9), leaves it doubtful whether Othniel or Kenaz 
was the brother of Caleb ; the mss. of the Septuagint vary, some making 
Othniel the nephew of Caleb, some his brother. The Vulgate has ‘* Otho- 
niel, filius Cenez, frater Caleb minor.” 

3 Judg. iii. 12 ff., vi. ff., xi. ff. 
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this in common, that they are closely connected with a Philis- 
tine invasion, in repelling which some of the minor judges, as 
Shamgar, were concerned.’ The effectual resistance offered 
by the Manassites, Benjamites, and the trans-Jordanic tribes, 
ended in complete victories and the expulsion of the invaders. 
The conduct of the Ephraimites towards Gideon (viii. 1) and 
towards Jephthah (xii. 1) is very similar ; and we see that the 
writer took the same view of their arrogant jealousy and their 
turbulent spirit at this time. In the present arrangement, 
between the judgeship of Othniel and that of Gideon the 
episode of Deborah and Barak is introduced. The oppression 
of Jabin affected the northern provinces of the Holy Land for 
twenty years; for though other tribes contributed to swell 
Barak’s army, the brunt of the battle as well as the weight of 
the invasion fell on Zebulon and Naphtali. The rest of forty 
years, which was won by Sisera’s defeat, extended only to the 
territory which had suffered from his attack, and did not 
affect the condition of the whole country. The only note of 
time afforded in this narrative occurs at its commencement 
(iv. 1), where it is noted that the declension of Israel which 
occasioned the servitude took place after the death of Ehud. 
But we do not know the duration of Ehud’s life, and can 
ground no date thereon. There is a great presumption that 
this story and that in Joshua xi. refer to the same matter, 
distinct accounts of the event being preserved. The identity 
of the two transactions has been argued by Lord A. Hervey in 
his treatise on The Genealogies, and by Canon Farrar in the 
Dictionary of the Bible; and the points of resemblance are very 
remarkable. Thus the king in both is named Jabin, and his 
capital Hazor; in both he is joined by confederate princes, 
specified in one case, referred to as “ king of Canaan” in the 
other ;? in both the number of chariots engaged is especially 
remarked ; the locality of the battles is much the same, and 
the total defeat and entire collapse of the Canaanite power are 
similar. Joshua is described as utterly destroying all that 
opposed him, “until he left them none remaining.” Hazor 
was taken and burned to the ground, and all the cities of the 
confederate kings were overthrown, and the inhabitants put to 
the sword. To recover from such a blow would have taken a 


1 Judg. iii. 31, x. 1, 7, 8. 2 Josh. xi. 1 ff.; Judg. v. 19. 
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long time. It is impossible that in any period which we could 
now reasonably assign to Sisera’s Jabin, could such a complete 
recovery have been effected as would enable the writer to 
represent the condition of affairs at the later era to be the 
same as that in the earlier. It is therefore far from impro- 
bable that Joshua and Barak were contemporaries, and that 
while Joshua defeated the Canaanites commanded by Jabin in 
the extreme north, Barak inflicted a severe blow on some of 
the confederate kings more to the south. The only difficulty 
that remains is the notice that these events occurred after the 
death of Ehud, and the presumption that “judges” are not 
heard of till after Joshua’s death. But, besides that Deborah, 
who was probably Joshua’s contemporary, is said to have 
“judged Israel,” Ehud is called Deliverer, not Judge, and in 
the genealogies he appears as great-grandson of Benjamin. 
Of course, many links are omitted, but such a notice implies 
that he was not so remotely connected with the preceding 
well-known personages. It is curious, too, though stress may 
not be laid upon it, that when Samuel is recounting the his- 
tory of Israel,’ he makes the servitude under Jabin precede 
that under Eglon. Josephus,’ in his account of Joshua’s victory 
over the Canaanites, makes no mention of Jabin or Hazor, 
from which we may infer that the records to which he had 
access were not so particular in this matter as in that con- 
cerning Sisera, of which he gives full details. We have 
mentioned above that the struggles of Gideon and Jephthah, 
though conducted in different parts of the country, were 
directed against the same oppression, and synchronised in 
whole or part. If we allow some twenty years for this servi- 
tude and deliverance, we shall be close enough to our record, 
which gives eighteen years for the Ammonite servitude, and 
seven for that of the Midianites. The only other great op- 
pression which is mentioned in the Book is that under the 
Philistines, which lasted forty years, and was ended for the 
time by Samuel’s victory at Ebenezer, twenty years after the 
death of Eli. 

It remains to notice the judges who have not yet been 
introduced in the preceding sketch. About Samson there can 
be no dispute, as his exploits avowedly took place during the 
Philistine oppression, which also covered a great part of Eli’s 
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judgeship. Shamgar’s deliverance was effected during Ehud’s 
lifetime, when Israel was suffering from an invasion of the 
Philistines ; the allusion to him in Deborah’s song (v. 6) shows 
how very early his prowess was celebrated; but he is never 
said to have judged Israel. Tola and Jair judged the central 
and trans-Jordanic tribes, but we are not told who were the 
enemies against whom they contended. Between them they 
held office for forty-three years, a period during which other 
events were transpiring in Western Palestine with which they 
were not concerned. Ibzan and Elon exercised their autho- 
rity in Zebulon, and Abdon in Ephraim ; but details of their 
actions are entirely wanting, and their exact date it is impos- 
sible to fix. Such men made isolated stands against the 
oppressors of their age and locality, and the compiler of our 
Book, finding their names in the tribal records, thought good 
to add them to his catalogue of ancient heroes. 

We are now in a position to see how the events in the 
Book can be so arranged as to suit the period which we 
must allow for their transaction. The chief points in the 
chronology, omitting details, are these :— 


B.C, 

Exodus, ‘ : ; ; ; : 1320 
Joshua died, ‘ : : ; 1250 
Elders outlived Joshua 10 years, ‘ i 1240 
Servitude under Chushan-Rishathaim, 8 years, ; 1232 
Rest under Othniel, 40 years, ; 1192 
Moabite, Midianite, Amalekite, and Ammonite 

servitude, lasting 22 years, . . 1170 
Rest under Gideon and Jephthah, 20 years, 1150 
Philistine oppression, 40 years, ended din battle of 

Ebenezer, . 1110 
Saul anointed king (reigned 20 years), . ; 1078 
David, king (reigned 40 aes p ; ° 1058 
Solomon, king, ‘ ; , 1018 


The above scheme is framed on the supposition that many 
of the oppressions and intervals of rest synchronise, and that 
we are not bound to add up the various periods of forty or 
eighty years, as if they were successive, but only to see what 
time can be allowed for them, and to compute accordingly. 
Certainly, if the date of the Exodus is such as we suppose, 
some such correction of our usual chronology must be made. 


WILLIAM J. DEANE, M.A. 
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Art. VIL—The Unity of the Apocalypse. 


T would seem that, as for the follower of Christ, so also for 
the sacred books by which his faith is regulated and his 
pilgrimage in this life guided, there is no prospect of anything 
but struggle to the last. Not long ago it might have been 
thought that, if there was one question which more than 
another in connection with the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment was settled, it was the unity of the Apocalypse. There 
were doubts enough as to the source from which it sprang ; 
but, whatever that source might be, there was general acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that the book was one. Its different 
parts were so interlaced with each other ; its peculiar style so 
penetrated the whole ; its aim was so single; and its views 
of Divine truth marked to such an extent every section, that 
one conclusion only was admissible,—the same heart breathed, 
the same pen drafted, its mysterious utterances from its open- 
ing to its closing verses. Liicke had examined with his usual 
fairness and impartiality various theories as to its want of 
unity which had been broached before his time, and had given 
it as his verdict, that not only was every apparent ground 
wanting for accepting the theory of a various authorship of 
the book, but that its original completeness and unity might 
be regarded as thoroughly and positively established’ The 
Tiibingen school, in particular, had started from it as, in the 
words of Zeller, the “real and normal writing of early 
Christianity ;”* while the more recent authors of “Introduc- 
tions” to the New Testament, and of ‘“‘ Commentaries” upon 
the book itself had, for the most part, thought it unnecessary 
to discuss the question of its unity. 

All at once the peace which seemed thus firmly established 
has been interrupted and the battle reopened. First, Volter, 
a Repetent in the University of Tiibingen, dashed into the 
field ; and, in a small work published in 1882, and since that 
date in a second and enlarged edition, sought to make out 
that the Apocalypse may be divided into five different parts, 


1 Versuch einer volltstindigen Hinleitung, etc., p. 887. 
2 Theol. Jahrb. 1842, p. 654. 
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belonging to eras of the Church more or less remote from each 
other, and written by at least four different persons, its final 
form not being reached till between A.D. 160 and AD. 170. 
The attack failed ; and Vélter was fully and, in the view of 
most inquirers, sufficiently answered at the time.’ Hardly, 
however, had this attack been repelled, when the Church is 
summoned to meet another, and that of a totally unexpected 
kind, the circumstances connected with which are so interest- 
ing that, before attempting to grapple with the foe, we may 
be permitted, after the fashion of ancient chroniclers, to survey 
him for a moment as he advances upon our ranks. 

It would appear that in the year 1885 Eberhard Vischer 
was a student in the University of Marburg; and that, while 
passing through the theological “ Seminary” there, he received 
as a theme for one of the exercises by which the German 
divinity student is disciplined, “On the theological stand- 
point of the Author of the Revelation of John.” He applied 
himself to his task, and the first notice we have of the result 
is from the pen of his Professor, the distinguished and well- 
known Adolf Harnack. To him the young student came 
with the statement, that he had been unable to reach any 
satisfactory conclusion upon his prescribed subject, except by 
considering the book as a Jewish Apocalypse which a later 
author, belonging to the Christian Church, had re-wrought, 
enlarged by means of Christian interpolations so as to make it 
the expression of Christian faith, and then published under 
the name of the Apostle John. The Professor was startled, as 
indeed he might well be; but he took what must be allowed 
to have been the prudent course of advising his pupil to return 
to his studies, think over the matter a little longer, and come 
back to him when he had done so. The advice was followed, 
but only led, not unnaturally, to a firmer adoption than before 
of the first conclusion. In the meantime Harnack had turned 
his own attention to the matter; and, the more he thought of 
it, the more important did the view taken by Vischer appear 
to him to be. It was alight in darkness. As he read the 
Apocalypse under the guidance of the principle suggested by 
his young friend, “the scales,” he tells us, “fell from his 


' It is enough to refer to the article in the Presbyterian Review for April 
1884, by Professor Warfield, then of Allegheny, Pa., now of Princeton. 
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eyes ;” one difficulty after another, which had long perplexed 
him, disappeared; the darkest passages of the book were 
illuminated ; numerous hypotheses, resorted to by different 
inquirers to solve the problems forced on us by its singular 
structure, vanished like waters drying up in the bed of a 
summer stream ; its Christology, hitherto a true crux for the 
interpreter, became plain; and, above all, it was now possible 
to form a clear and definite impression upon a point incom- 
prehensible before,—the religious standing of the author, and 
the special character of his Christian beliefs. No wonder then 
that, when Vischer returned to him, he met him with the 
welcome intelligence that he accepted his conclusion, not only 
in general but in almost all the details upon which it rested, 
that he had to congratulate him upon a happy discovery, and 
that it only remained for his youthful friend to complete his 
investigations, and to make them known to others. This was 
done ; and, so valuable did Harnack esteem the result to be, 
that he resolved to publish it in his Texte und Untersuchungen, 
accompanied by a statement of his own, from which the above 
particulars have been gleaned. Vischer’s treatise appeared, 
accordingly, in the year 1886, constituting the third part of 
the second volume of Harnack’s work. 

These remarks will at once justify to every candid person 
what we have said as to the interest attaching to the theory 
now proposed. Nor is the interest diminished when we notice 
the spirit in which the young author’s task has been performed. 
His tone is calm, deliberate, serious, and reverential. He even 
claims to be conservative in spirit (p. 131). There is no trace 
of that flippancy or that indifference to the feelings. of others 
in regard to Scripture which, in German writings opposed to 
traditional beliefs, so often grates upon the English ear. Even 
; when backed by the high approbation of his eminent teacher, 
Vischer displays neither presumption nor vanity. He applies 
himself simply to the point he has undertaken to establish, 
avoids in some respects all side-issues, and leaves his discus- 
sion to produce its own effect upon his readers. In these 
circumstances it would be most unfair to urge the fact of his 
youth against him. His work must be tried upon its own 
merits. 

I. We have already stated how, according to Vischer, the 
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Apocalypse arose. It is a Jewish document interpolated by a 
Christian of the early Church. The theories that it proceeded 
wholly from a Christian apostle, who in the view of some had 
risen to the height of the universalism of his faith, in the view 
of others, had not yet burst the bonds of his narrow Judaic 
Christianity ; or that it is either the result of several re-work- 
ings, or a compilation from many sources, are all, without hesi- 
tation, set aside. The book, in by far the larger portion of its 
substance, is an apocalyptic writing originating in the Jewish 
Church, but read and esteemed, like various writings of the 
kind, by the early followers of Christ. One of these resolved 
to adapt it more closely to Christian wants, and to make it an 
unquestionable expression of Christian sentiments. He cut 
away some portion, it is impossible to say how much, at the 
beginning, and took it up at what is now Revelation iv. 1. He 
then inserted a few passages, at one time of several verses, at 
another of only one or two, but, for the most part, of a single 
word with its connecting particle, at those points where they 
seemed to be required ; and, finally, he added a preface, con- 
sisting of the first three chapters, and a conclusion extending 
from the sixth verse of the twenty-second chapter to the end. 
He then issued the transformed Apocalypse in the name of 
the Apostle John, and the Church received it as such without 
either hesitation or delay. 

II. Such is the theory,and it warrants the following remarks:— 

1. Its improbability must strike every reader. Nothing can 
be conceived more improbable than that, when a particular 
Jewish Apocalypse, associated as all these apocalypses were 
with the name of some prophet or saint of old—Enoch, 
Baruch, Isaiah, or others—was honoured in the Christian 
Church for its own contents, an effort should have been made 
to transform it into a Christian writing by striking out its old 
beginning and end and substituting new ones, by changing, 
through multiplied insertions, the character of the book, and, 
last of all, by displacing the name of the prophet from whom 
it must have professed to come, and introducing that of the 
great Apostle who so long presided over the Church in that 
part of the world where the Christian Apocalypse was to 
appear. What end was to be gained by all this?) The book 
was already nourishing the Church. Why change it? and 
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that, not in the way in which other apocalyptic writings were 
changed, by here and there slipping into them a Christian sen- 
timent, but by altering the whole aspect of the Christ revealed 
in it, by deliberately suppressing its real origin, and finally, 
by ascribing to it an origin entirely different and new. 
Further, also, supposing the attempt made, we are entitled to 
ask, to what degree was it likely to succeed? From the whole 
range of Christian antiquity no instance can be quoted of a 
similar attempt; for, even when other Jewish writings were 
to some extent Christianised, the name of the Jewish author 
to whom they had been ascribed was always retained. Or 
how should it happen that the Church of Asia Minor, within 
the bounds of which the change must have taken place, should 
not have resented the loss of one of those sacred utterances of 
an ancient prophet which it valued, and yet left not the 
slightest trace of its resentment? It is only natural to think 
that some reference, either to the whole book in its character 
as-a Jewish Apocalypse, or to its lost beginning and conclusion, 
would have survived, even amidst those scanty remains of 
Christian antiquity which have preserved for us apocalypses, 
or parts of apocalypses, so much less important than it must 
have been. There is absolutely nothing of the kind. 

These difficulties in carrying out the supposed plan, outward 
though they be, are serious ; but much more serious difficulties 
arise when we take into account what must have been the 
internal character of this child of Jewish faith about to be 
baptized into the Christian Church. For the original Apo- 
calypse cannot have been a book marked by neutral tints. 
Its pictures must have been drawn by a pencil dipped in the 
darkest hues of a narrow and fanatical Judaism. Vischer 
allows that its hatred of the Gentiles was everywhere marked 
and deep. It is even fundamental to his theory that this must 
have been the case; for, unless a wide gulf exists between the 
two forms of thought to be discovered in the book, there will 
be nothing either to suggest, or to substantiate, the conception 
of a double authorship. Anyway the gulf, it is pleaded, does 
exist, and “the nations,” z.e. the races of men distinct from the 
Jews, must have been regarded by the original writer as the 
enemies of God, as subject to wrath, as prepared for the time 
when their flesh shall, as in chapter xix. 17, be a banquet for 
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faithful Israel.’ How could the idea of transforming a book 
of this kind, and that by a process so simple as the one 
adopted, enter into the mind of any member of the early Chris- 
tian Church? The propounder of this new theory of composite 
authorship is on the horns of a dilemma. [Either the contrast 
between the author of its Jewish, and the author of its Chris- 
tian parts is very wide, and then the latter would hardly have 
gone to the former for so much of his materials; or, the less 
marked that contrast, the less must any Christian have felt 
himself called to undertake the task of remodelling the ancient 
and venerated work. Upon the former view, favoured by 
Vischer, it is in a high degree unlikely that a Christian writer 
should have thought of making the old Apocalypse express, 
through a little remoulding, the ideas of the Christian Church. 

2. We have not to deal, however, only with general state- 
ments. In the treatise of which we speak the whole 
Apocalypse, as we now have it, is subjected to a careful though 
somewhat confused analysis, with the view especially of 
showing, first, that much in it must be assigned to a Jewish, 
not a Christian, writer; secondly, that much also is.due to a 
Christian, not a Jewish, writer; while it is at the same time 
contended that these two classes of passages may be easily 
separated from each other, so that we can reconstruct both the 
original and the additions made to it. The conclusion is, that 
the book, as it stands before us in the Canon, can only have 
come into existence in the manner already spoken of. 

To the second of the above statements, that relating to the 
Christian aspect and tendency of a large portion of the book, 
there is, of course, nothing to object. Upon this point the 
defender of its unity has simply to show that the parts alleged 
to be interpolated do not disturb the connection, but that they 
fit naturally into the context in which we find them, and that 
they are perfectly consistent with those views of the Redeemer 
and His work which are taken in other parts. The first state- 
ment, that much of our present Apocalypse can only have pro- 
ceeded from a Jewish pen, is that which chiefly demands 
attention. It is here that, in the estimation both of Vischer 
and of Harnack, we have the most satisfactory evidence of the 
correctness of their theory. 


1 Comp, p. 45. 
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Before turning, however, to particular passages thought to 
establish this allegation, one remark must be made. It is 
hardly possible to conceive how the Christian re-worker of the 
Apocalypse could adopt as his own passages that no Christian 
could have written. We are asked to believe that he made 
slight alterations on the Jewish document for the purpose of 
more thoroughly adapting it to the instruction and edification 
of the Christian Church, and that he then published it under 
the name of that apostle who, certainly in Asia Minor, repre- 
sented the purest type of Christian teaching. He must, there- 
fore, have thought that as a whole it expressed Christian senti- 
ments. Either by literal, or by some form of metaphorical, 
interpretation, it must all have seemed to him capable of bear- 
ing a purely Christian sense. On what ground, then, shall 
we determine that he could not have written what he thus 
accepted and approved ? When Vischer sets himself to show 
that certain passages of a book allowed by him to be Christian 
could only have proceeded from a Jew, he has forgotten this. 
He has forgotten that whatever was left untouched by the 
reviser must correspond to Christian views, and that he who 
re-works an old book, cutting out some parts and adding others, 
makes himself as much responsible for what he leaves and 
afterwards issues to the world, as though he had been the ori- 
ginal composer. We have to turn to the passages depended on. 

Chaps. xi. and xii. are the first object of appeal. According 
to Vischer they are the very kernel of the book; they shed 
the clearest light both upon what precedes and upon what 
follows them; and they contain those sharply delineated 
historical pictures which are more than usually favourable to 
a critic’s purpose. 

Starting, then, with the assumption that the “temple” and 
the “city ” spoken of can be no other than the literal Temple 
and the literal Jerusalem, it is urged that the first two verses 
of chap. xi. cannot have been written by a Christian, for no 
followers of Jesus, who remembered the words of his Lord, that 
of that temple not one stone should be left upon another (Matt. 
xxiv. 2; Mark xiii. 2; Luke xxi. 6), could have indulged the 
expectation that the vads should escape the coming destruc- 
tion. Still further, we are told it is impossible to understand 
the expression of rpooxuvodvtes év avT@ of any but Jews who 
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remained steadfast to their old faith. Christians these wor- 
shippers cannot be, as none but priests, as neither Jewish nor 
Christian laymen, might worship in the vaes. We can, there- 
fore, attribute the verses in question to a Christian writer 
only by introducing into our interpretation that principle of 
allegorising which leaves every one to make of a passage what 
he will. We have before us a Jew speaking of Jews; and, if 
even then we are troubled by the preposition, év, we have 
simply to take it in the wider and looser sense of “ in relation 
to” or “ in connection with.” 

More inconclusive reasoning it is difficult to conceive. (1) 
Supposing for a moment that we must understand the literal 
temple and the literal Jerusalem to be spoken of, the question 
has to be answered, How could a fanatical Jew, which the 
author of the original Apocalypse must have been, come to 
regard it as a part of his Messianic expectations, that the city 
of his solemnities, the Zion which he loved, the Jerusalem 
with which all that was most glorious in the history of his 
nation was connected, should be cast out and trodden under 
foot of the Gentiles for forty and two months, while the very 
temple-buildings themselves, with the exception of the inner 
shrine and the altar, should be abandoned to some similar 
fate? (2) Admitting that a Jew might have cherished such 
expectations, how could a Christian reviser of his work, who 
was at the same time adapting it to the edification of his 
fellow-believers, have allowed such a passage, if it is to be 
understood literally, to stand? He might have drawn some 
comfort from the thought that the city of Jerusalem, the guilt 
of which he brings out by adding the last half of verse 8 to his 
text (p. 101), would perish; but that its innermost and most 
characteristic parts—the shrine and the altar, and along with 
them the whole Jewish community, still holding fast to tts 
ancient faith—should be treasured and preserved,—what con- 
solation was there in that? Apart altogether from the proof 
afforded that a prophecy of Jesus was to be falsified, how could 
any one regard the preservation of Judaism as the triumph of 
Christianity? Or, (3), if the re-worker thought that he could 
put a Christian meaning into old Jewish words by seeing, in 
the “temple,” the “altar,” and the “ worshipping ” Jews, Chris- 
tian ideas or persons, he could only do this by what Vischer 
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styles “allegorising” (though the word is quite improperly 
applied); and, if he thus expressed his meaning, it is surely 
the first rule of interpretation that we should thus endeavour 
to elicit it. (4) By what right is the meaning of the preposi- 
tion év before avt@ in ver. 1 so extended as no longer to mean 
“in,” but rather “in connection with”? The object is plain. 
Let us take the preposition in its real sense, and the worship- 
pers in the vads cannot be the faithful community of Israel, 
for not they, but the priests alone, were permitted to enter within 
the sacred apartment of the Tabernacle. According to Vischer’s 
view, however, these worshippers include all true Israelites ; 
and therefore the preposition must change its force! That 
is the object: the right to attain the object in this way is 
another and a different question. We had supposed that the 
days of such exegesis, common as it was with the old dog- 
matic writers, were for ever gone. (5) Once more, we have to 
ask, What is the meaning of the statement of our critic (p. 15) 
that, if we apply the expression “they that worship therein” 
to Christians, the application could not fail to be unintelligible, 
inasmuch as Christians had as little right to worship in the 
vaos as had the Jews—priests alone having access to the holy 
spot? The remark is well founded, if we wre compelled to wnder- 
stand the verses literally. We shall immediately see that we 
are under no such compulsion, but that the compulsion is all 
the other way. In the meantime we remark only that the 
very fact that none but priests could worship “in” the vags is 
one that goes far to establish the correctness of interpreting 
“them that worship therein” as a designation for the true 
followers of Christ. For what is the invariable lesson of the 
Apocalypse, a lesson running through it from its beginning to 
its end, and of supreme importance in its writer’s eyes? Is it 
not that all Christians are priests? Where, then, should they 
worship but in the spiritual, in the “ heavenly,” vads ? 
Enough may seem to have been said upon the impossibility 
of looking at this passage in the light in which Vischer pre- 
sents it. But as it is the first appealed to, and that with a 
high degree of confidence, it may be proper to dwell a little 
longer upon it. We urge, therefore, that only by understand- 
ing the verses in question to be Christian, and to have pro- 
ceeded out of a Christian mouth, do we escape the difficulties 
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which they present; and to that mystical or spiritual (not 
allegorical) interpretation the passage itself invites us. To | 
take the latter point first. By regarding the passage as sym- 
bolised we bring it into harmony with almost every other 
passage in the book; whereas, to behold in it a historical 
picture with lines sharply defined, is to make it stand almost, 
if not altogether, alone. Then, looking at the particular words, 
surely the ywetpnoov must be treated as symbolical, when we 
observe that no statement as to the result of the measurement 
is given ; and when we consider that, though we may measure 
a sanctuary or an altar, the idea of measuring a crowd of wor- 
shippers is wholly at variance with the realities of things. 
Again, the év before auT@ leads to the thought of symbolism, 
for avr@® is most naturally referred to @vovacrjpsov, and év 
cannot be rendered “in relation to,” but must have its full 
force of “in.” Finally, the word é«Bade is conclusive upon 
the point. To speak of literally “ casting out” a “court” that 
it may be trodden under foot of the nations, is to use unin- 
telligible language. The Seer might be told to “leave” it out 
of his measurement: he could not possibly be told to “cast” it 
out. Thus invited to resort to symbolism, we must next 
utterly deny that any part of the two verses before us is to be 
literally understood. All is symbolical or spiritual, and the 
meaning thus gained when we simply resign ourselves to the 
guidance of the Seer, is in beautiful harmony with one of the 
main lessons of his book. What he beholds is the Visible 
Church, the great Church of God now proclaimed and planted 
among the Gentiles (comp. chap. x. 11, and note connection). 
But this Visible Church, like Jerusalem of old, like the temple 
of old, like the company of apostles, like the wheat-field 
mingled with tares, like the draw-net with its fish good and 
bad, like the great company of sheep and goats gathered before 
the Son of man when He comes in His glory, consists of two 
parts—the true followers of Christ, and those who only profess 
to follow Him. Of these two parts the one is kept for preser- 
vation ; the other is to be handed over to destruction ; the one 
is “measured,” the other is to be “cast out.” By so interpret- 
ing no exegetical rule is violated; hints given in the passage 
itself are followed; the harmony of the Apocalypse is pre- 
served ; and we find an author, always supposed in the Church 
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to be Christian, speaking in those Christian tones which are 
heard alike in every prophetic book of the Old Testament, and 
in the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy in the New. As 
applied to the first passage upon which he depends, Vischer’s 
theory completely breaks down. 

Our space will not permit us to examine the explanations 
given of the remaining portion of chap. xi. We pass rather to 
chap. xii., of which we are told that, setting aside the first 
three chapters of our Apocalypse, which were prefixed by a 
Christian hand, we have here the first appearance of the 
Messiah in the history, and the touchstone, therefore, of the 
spirit, whether Jewish or Christian, that animates its author. 

It is assumed, then, as certain that in the birth of the man- 
child in chap. xii. we have the birth of the Christ. But the 
question is, When? Is this birth in the future or in the past ? 
Obviously, it is answered, in the future. “It is impossible 
that the birth of Jesus Christ upon earth (and this must mean 
the past historical birth) should be here related” (p. 21). 
Besides this, there can be no doubt, we are told, that the Seer 
is occupied only with what is to happen at the end of the 
world and the time of judgment. No Christian, therefore, 
could have written chapter xii., because he would thus involve 
himself in the absurdity of placing the birth of his Redeemer 
in the future instead of the past, at the close instead of the 
opening of the Christian era. Nor, in order to place it at the 
latter date, could he have transported himself in thought to the 
years preceding the time when it actually occurred, and taken 
up his stand in them. His writing in the name of the apostle 
John puts such an explanation out of the question. Still 
further, it is urged, the chapter either contains no allusion to 
the actual events of the life of Christ, which it must have 
done had it been written by a Christian ; or, if it does seem 
at any time to mention them, it isin a manner inconsistent 
with the facts. “The whole delineation,” in short, “is in 
complete opposition to the Christian history” (p. 23); and it 
follows as a necessary consequence that the thought of Chris- 
tian authorship is impossible. 

On the other hand, was the chapter written by a Jew? then 
everything is clear. It was a Jewish belief that God would 
deliver Israel through His Messiah who should be born. 
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That Messiah is born, and the long looked-for deliverance is 
secured. The time of the deliverance is naturally future, and 
its method is in strict accordance with the outward and carnal 
expectations that had occupied the Jewish mind, and had 
imprinted themselves, as we know from contemporaneous 
sources, upon Jewish literature. In this chapter, therefore, we 
have the utterance of pure Jewish hope, of hope so thoroughly 
and entirely Jewish, that, to say nothing of the Gentile-Chris- 
tians, it could not have been conceived even by a Jewish- 
Christian filled with the most fleshly notions of his race 
(p. 27). 

Now to all this it might surely be sufficient to reply by 
asking, as in the case of the passage formerly considered, How 
came the Christian reviser of the Jewish Apocalypse to adopt 
such particulars into that edition of the book which he was 
preparing for Christian readers? According to Vischer’s own 
expression these particulars “slap the Christian history in 
the face.” How then are they found in the revised trea- 
tise? The editor did not forget in this chapter what he was 
about; for, in order to Christianise it, he inserted verse 11. 
We have, therefore, the more reason to expect that in earlier 
verses he should have struck out what was at variance with 
Christian truth. But this is not all. The proof of Jewish 
origin, so far as it is of a positive rather than a negative kind, 
rests mainly upon the alleged closeness of correspondence 
between what we find in the chapter and what we know of 
the expectations of the Jewish Church. Let any one corapare 
the statement of these expectations on pp. 26 and 27 of 
Vischer’s own treatise with the chapter before us, and satisfy 
himself as to the amount of correspondence which actually 
exists. We venture to say that he will without difficulty 
trace at least as great, if not even greater, correspondence 
between the chapter and that historical life of our Lord on 
earth, to which we are told that it is impossible to adapt it. 
And Vischer feels this in some degree himself; for, after his 
general remark on the correspondence that he deems so 
important, he goes on—“ Even if our writing were found to 
contain certain traits to which we could produce no analogies 
from contemporary Jewish literature, it could occasion us 
no surprise. For, though the Scribes fixed with an ever in- 
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creasing accuracy and comprehensiveness the particulars of 
Messianic Dogma in the same way as that in which they had 
already established and fenced the law, we cannot forget that 
the learned material which they thus gathered together was 
yet always of a fluid nature.” To adopt the words of Schiirer, 
“The individual was always free to adopt and to form 
according to his own taste, more or less of the Messianic 
matter which was in circulation, so that the Messianic hope 
was in a constant flux, and assumes very different shapes in 
different persons” (p. 25). It is hardly necessary to say that 
Schiirer’s statement is here applied in a manner never con- 
templated by him; or that, with such a modification of it as 
is here exhibited at command, the power of tracing corre- 
spondences cannot fail to be as fluid as the correspondences 
themselves. 

Finally, we must ask, Whether any one will seriously 
maintain that Jewish Messianic hope ever assumed the form 
here given it? It is to he observed that, according to our 
author, chap. xi. 15-xii. 17 is “a continuously progressive 
narrative, interrupted only by the inappropriate division of 
our Bible into chapters” (pp. 20, 21). Chap. xii. 1, etc., there- 
fore follows chap. xi. 15-19, that is, follows the sounding of 
the seventh trumpet; the proclamation by great voices in 
heaven, that “the kingdom of the world is become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of His Christ” ; and the answer of the 
four-and-twenty elders, “We give Thee thanks, O Lord God, 
the Almighty, which art and which wast ” (“ which art to come ” 
being now omitted, because the Lord is come), “ because Thy 
wrath came, and the time of the dead to be judged, and the 
time to give their reward unto Thy servants the prophets,” 
etc. It is not enough to say that we are thus invited to deal 
with “the history of the end,” not of the beginning, of the 
Christian era. We are entitled to ask At what part of “ the 
end” have we arrived? And surely it is not to be said that 
the Jewish Church expected the Messiah to be born after the 
sounding of the last trumpet, the complete subjection of the 
world to Him who is styled «vpuos, and the general judgment. 
Surely that Church did not think, at a time when it was 
expressing hopes more carnal than the most carnal Judeo- 
Christian hope, that its great Deliverer, instead of coming to 
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victory, was to be watched for at the moment of His birth 
by Satan, and to escape Satan’s vengeance only by being 
caught up as a child to God and to His throne. Surely it 
did not imagine Him resting there for a period which could 
not be longer than three and a half years, and then having 
been taken to heaven.as a child, coming after that brief 
period from heaven as a man and a conquering Hero. Surely 
it did not suppose that the Jewish people, so far from being 
introduced by their great Deliverer to prosperity and happi- 
ness, would be introduced to contempt, persecution, and flight 
into a wilderness in which they could only be preserved from 
the dragon’s power by signal manifestations of the grace and 
love of God. The Christian Church might speak of herself 
as in a wilderness, travelling like Israel of old to a promised 
land. But the Jewish Church hoped for the land itself, with 
no wilderness before it; that it would have no more wilder- 
ness-trials after Messiah was revealed; that it would enter 
upon nothing but long looked-for and expected glory. The 
idea, that it is possible to ascribe to the Jewish Church such 
expectations as, if they are delineated in this chapter, they 
must have been, can scarcely be regarded in any other light 
than as a striking illustration of the degree to which the mind 
can persuade itself of the reality of its own delusions. We 
are certainly entitled to say that the theory of a Jewish origin 
for the first portion of chap. xii, so much relied on both by 
Vischer and by Harnack, signally fails. 

On the other hand, let us think of a Christian origin for 
this passage, applying at the same time those principles of 
interpretation which are suggested by the book in which it 
occurs, and the explanation of its contents is attended with 
less difficulty than is generally supposed. In particular, the 
bond of connection with what precedes at once discloses itself. 
We have finished the judgments of the seven trumpets, and 
are about to be introduced to those of the seven bowls. These 
latter relate to the Church, the professing Church, distinguished 
as a whole from the world. We ought, therefore, to be made 
acquainted with the powers, whether within or without the 
Church, with which the mighty struggle is to be carried on 
that is to end in the victory of God and the overthrow of 
Satan. Chapter xii. introduces us to the one; chapter xiii. to 
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the others. But it is the author of the fourth Gospel (whether 
St. John or not, we do not ask) who is writing; and to his 
mind, a mind which in both these great books took such a de- 
light in symbolism, this struggle takes the shape of a struggle 
between light and darkness. Hence chapter xii. of Revelation 
becomes a perfect parallel to the prologue of the fourth Gospel. 
What we meet in its first paragraph is not, strictly speaking, 
the birth of Christ either at the beginning or the end of the 
Christian era. It is the ideal light and the ideal darkness at 
enmity with one another before man comes upon the scene : 
“the light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness over- 
came it not” (John i. 5). Let us start from this principle, 
and we shall have a thread to guide us through a labyrinth in 
which the newly-propounded theory leaves us to perish, hope- 
lessly entangled. 

Our limited space will not permit us to follow any further 
Vischer’s treatment of chapter xii. From what has been said 
the reader will estimate aright that confidence with which 
our inquirer declares that his view of that chapter, as well as 
of chapter xi., lends “ extraordinary probability ” to his general 
proposition. So far, indeed, from supporting his proposition 
these two chapters are alone sufficient to disprove it. Then 
only can we understand them when we regard them as the 
product of a Christian mind; and they thus bear witness to 
the generally received belief upon the point. The “ founda- 
tion ” laid for the solution of the problem, as our author terms 
it, proves to be unworthy of dependence. 

3. Does it fare better with the building? For there is a 
building distinct from the laying of the foundation; and it 
consists, as indeed it must do, mainly in this, that the inter- 
polated passages have to be pointed out, and proof afforded 
that they disturb the connection, destroy the harmony of the 
book, and exhibit a mode of thought wholly different from 
the spirit of the original. To this effort accordingly Vischer 
devotes not much less than one-half of what he has written. 

In his hands the process of discovering the interpolations is 
not difficult. It consists in simply ascribing that character 
to every passage, whether longer or shorter, whether consisting 
of chapters, verses, or single words, regarding the Christian 
character of which no doubt can be entertained ; while the 
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disturbance of the connection generally, if not even always, 
consists in this, that the passages, as Christian, mar the har- 
mony of the Jewish thought. It is taken for granted, in 
short, that the book is Jewish, and that whatever therefore is 
clearly not Jewish does not properly belong to it. The prin- 
ciple thus indicated is made applicable even to such simple 
matters as the use of Jewish geographical names or Jewish 
emblems. The idea does not appear to occur to our critic 
that, such is the connection between Judaism and Christianity, 
the latter being but the “fulfiller” and not the “ destroyer” 
of the former, that it was natural for a Christian mind which 
had been nurtured in Judaism to transfer not a few of the 
most sacred terms of the one faith to the other, only filling 
them out with that amplitude of meaning which they had 
received in Christ. It is needless to say that not in Revela- 
tion alone but throughout the whole New Testament there is 
need for the application of this principle. Upon no other 
principle could St. Paul have spoken to the Galatians of a 
“Jerusalem above” which is “ the mother of us all”; or have 
said to the Corinthians, “Know ye not that your body is a 
‘temple’ of the Holy Ghost?” (Gal. iv. 26; 1 Cor. vi. 19.) 
Upon no other could St. Peter have described his readers as 
“an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for 
God’s own possession;” or have said that their wives, in 
exhibiting a certain course of conduct, were the “children of 
Sarah” (1 Pet. ii. 9, iii, 6); while, if we decline to apply it, 
St. James would be at once pronounced to be a Jew when we 
find him addressing his Epistle to “the twelve tribes” 
(chap. i. 1). But, if there be no doubt about the Christianity 
of any one of these apostles, why shall the writer of the 
Apocalypse be a Jew, because he simply follows in their foot- 
steps? Vischer’s idea is contradicted both by the analogy of 
the New Testament and by the feeling of the Church for 
more than eighteen centuries. It may be well, however, to 
look at some of the passages referred to. 

(1) Not the least important is that embraced in the first 
three chapters of the book. These are unquestionably of a 
Christian character, and that circumstance (p. 34), together 
with various other particulars (p. 77), demonstrates that 
they take the place of an introduction to the old Apocalypse 
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which its Christian editor removed in order to give his readers 
a better guide to those of its prophecies which he would 
Christianise and retain. The particulars adduced to establish 
this conclusion are indeed of the slightest possible kind; but 
when they lead to such weighty consequences it is impossible 
to pass them by. First, the words of chap. iv. 2, ev@éws 
eyevounv ev Tvevpati, are said to be uncalled for and incom- 
prehensible, on the supposition that chaps. i-iii. were origin- 
ally in their present place. The words already occurred 
at chap. i. 10, and would not have been repeated had chap. iv. 
been always a continuation of what now precedes it. But we 
have an extremely similar phrase, amjveyxé pe év Tvevpari, 
in chap. xxi. 10, and it is not denied that these words proceed 
from the writer of chap. iv. 2; so that it would seem as if the 
author of the Apocalypse desired three times (his favourite 
number), at marked stages of his prophecy, to call attention to 
the state of mvevya in which he was. Again, the Opa 
jvewypyevn of chap. iv. 1 is quoted to prove that the writer of 
these words must be different from the writer of chap. i ; 
because, having in that chapter already looked into heaven 
and beheld there the vision of the glorified Redeemer, he could 
not speak of the door of heaven as now “opened ” just as if it 
had immediately before been shut. But, so far from intending 
to do so, the participle employed by him shows that he 
intended exactly the reverse. The door was not then “ opened.” 
It was “open,” and how long before we cannot tell. The use 
of the same word in chaps. iii. 8, and xix. 11, more especially 
in chap. x. 2, 8, is sufficient to establish this ; but comp. also 
Rom. iii. 13, and 2 Cor. ii. 12. In Acts xvi. 27, tog, the word 
does not refer to the opening of the prison gates, which had 
been opened, at ver. 26, but to their standing open. Once 
more, we are told that the presence of a different hand in the 
chapters spoken of shows itself in this, that “the voice” in 

1 Comp. the Revised Version at Acts xvi. 26, 27, and note its accuracy 
there—‘“ the doors were opened,” “seeing the prison doors open.” It is to 
be regretted that this accuracy was not carried through all the passages where 
the word occurs. No doubt the point might appear trifling at the time, but 
the advantage of perfect accuracy, even at the cost of rhythm, is that it not 
only often meets current objections ; it anticipates objections not yet raised. 
Who would have thought only a few years ago that an objection against the 
unity of the Apocalypse would have been rested upon‘a false translation of 
nvewypevn in chap. iv. 1? 
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chap. i. 10 is different from that of chap. iv. 1, being in the 
former the voice of the Lord Himself, in the latter of an angel. 
No student of the Apocalypse needs to be reminded that one 
of the most difficult points in the interpretation of the book is 
at times to distinguish clearly between the Heavenly Lord and 
some of the “angels” spoken of. But it is not necessary to 
raise that point in connection with the texts before us. Why 
has Vischer not observed that there is a wide difference 
between the vision of chap. i. 10-20 and the other visions of 
the book? It is quite true that the latter are generally shown 
by angels, but the former is less a vision shown by one person 
of another than a self-revelation of the unseen Lord, who is 
throughout the book to make known, by means of His angels, 
what it is His purpose to reveal. There is no word of “show- 
ing” in chap. i., but only a command as to what is to be done 
with certain visions to be shown afterwards; and that com- 
mand is confirmed by a manifestation of the glorious Person 
from whom it comes. One remark more, though not perhaps 
called for by anything said by Vischer, may be made before 
leaving the subject of these first three chapters. There can 
be no doubt that the connection between them and chap. iv. 
appears to many, and to Vischer amongst others (p. 13), to be 
loose, and that not a few find in this their main difficulty 
regarding the unity of the Apocalypse. The difficulty is dis- 
pelled when the object of chaps. ii. and iii. is kept steadily in 
view. For in them the special revelations of the book have 
not begun. These revelations are intended for the Church ; 
and before, therefore, we can fully understand them, we must 
know what the Church and her condition are. The chapters 
in question convey that knowledge to us ; and, having received 
it, wera tavta, we shall be ready to hear what is to be the 
Church’s fate. These chapters are thus not only bound up, 
but most intimately bound up, with the structure of the Apo- 
calypse as a whole. 

It may indeed surprise us that any one who has studied 
the Epistles to the seven churches of Asia should think for 
a moment of separating between them and the revelations 
contained in the remaining chapters of the Apocalypse. 
Vischer has noticed this, and he speaks in one place of the 
impossibility of understanding many of their allusions, unless 
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we are already acquainted with what is to follow (p. 34), 
But the inference drawn is that the preface was posterior to 
the body of the work, and that its writer, at the moment 
when he wrote it, had the finished work under his eye. It 
must be allowed that there is something ingenious and neat 
in this attempt to turn the ordinary argument inside out. 
We shall simply leave it to any one to say which of the 
two following alternatives he prefers. Either the reviser of 
the Apocalypse picked out certain ideas in it which struck 
his fancy, and put them in an unintelligible form into his 
introduction, trusting that his readers would learn their mean- 
ing when they read the reanimated book with the interest in 
it which he desired to awaken; or, with his mind full of his 
own thoughts and not another’s, he made in his introduction 
certain allusions to topics which he considered to be of great 
importance, and then dwelt more fully upon them at those 
points to which, in the carrying out of his plan, they pro- 
perly belonged. Whichever of these alternatives we adopt, 
we have the pleasure of claiming Vischer as a witness to the 
singularly close relation existing between chaps. ii. and iii, 
and the chapters by which they are followed. 

(2) The preface having been disposed of, it may seem only 
natural and proper that the conclusion (chap. xxii 6-21) 
should share its fate. Anyway it does so, on the ground— 
partly that it is too much a repetition, partly that it is a 
contradiction, of what had been already said. Its secondary 
origin is thus clear. As no particular instances of contra- 
diction are given, it is impossible to discuss this statement. 
But it may be well to notice how singularly the preface and 
conclusion are fitted to each other, when we find that chap. 
xxii. 16 alone throws light upon the otherwise inexplicable 
words of chap. ii. 28; and when we further see, what is so 
common in the writings of St. John as to be a characteristic 
of his style, that the closing verse, chap. xxii. 20, takes up 
the opening sentiment of the book, chap. i. 5, and clasps the 
whole intervening matter into one, as between the boards of 
a well-bound book. 

(3) Having thus eliminated the introduction and conclusion 
of the Apocalypse as we now have it, Vischer next proceeds 
to that body of the old Jewish Apocalypse which its Christian 
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reviser allowed to stand ; and the first interpolations which he 
discovers so well illustrate both his method and its defects 
that we must dwell upon them for a moment. They are 
found in chap. v. Chap. iv., it is rightly noticed, contains 
no peculiarly Christian element, but chap. v. has several—in 
verse 6 dpviov and ws éodaypevor, in verse 8 tov apviou, the 
whole of verses 9 and 10, and at least 10 dpyiov to éodaypevov 
in verse 12, and «ai t@ apviw in verse 13; though the entire 
passage from verse 9 to verse 13 is, at least in its present 
form, afterwards removed (pp. 57, 94). That conservatism of 
spirit of which, as we have already seen, Vischer is inclined 
to boast, has here betrayed him. He ought to have removed 
the whole of chap. v. It is a vain imagination that by cut- 
ting out the words and verses which are actually sacrificed, 
the Christian character of that chapter is destroyed and its 
old Jewish character restored. Apart from the fact that 
verses left untouched, such as verse 5, unquestionably relate 
to the work of the Messiah, and that, too, as a past (évixncev) 
not as a future work, the existence of the chapter at all can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that it was originally 
Christian. Even in the mutilated form to which they are 
reduced by the application of the critic’s knife, verses 1-8 
have no natural place in the old Apocalypse, and (as Vischer 
himself allows, p. 57) no proper connection with what follows ; 
while the violence of the remedies resorted to may well make 
us marvel at the boldness—it were better to call it by its 
proper name, the recklessness—of not a little that finds shelter 
under the honourable title of the higher criticism. Thus, eg. 
what are we to think of the mode by which, in order to leave 
the possibility of considering the chapter Jewish, our critic 
gets rid of apviov ws éogaypévov in chap. v. 6? Here, of 
course, gpviov, a “lamb,” cannot stand; and, as something is 
absolutely needed in its place, the conjecture is offered that 
we ought to read a “lion.” This conjecture is supported by 
the consideration that a lamb, as being a symbol of obedience 
and self-sacrifice, is unsuitable to the context ; that it is more 
natural to ascribe seven horns, the symbol of strength, to 
a lion than to a lamb; and that the ideas involved in the 
words “standing” and “slaughtered” are inconsistent with 
each other. At the same time Vischer is unable to conceal 
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surprise at the use of the rare word apviov for a lamb, until 
the happy thought strikes him that 8, the Hebrew word for 
a lion, and the Greek word apviov, differ only in this, that 
the latter has in it a » which is wanting in the former, but 
that the two words have nevertheless an extremely similar 
sound (fast gleich klingen)! The Christian re-worker, who 
was translating from the Hebrew into Greek, was thus led 
to depart from his original, and to give us the “lamb” 
instead of the “lion”! (pp. 57,58). This is too much for 
Harnack, and no one will wonder that it should be so. But 
it may be questioned whether the solution which he, in his 
turn, suggests in lieu of it, is a whit more satisfactory. 
According to him, the original writing may have mentioned 
neither lamb nor lion. The only word used in it may have 
been éornxws, and by that term it may have been intended, 
as in one or two passages of the Clementine Homilies and 
Hippolytus, to denote Christ (p. 132). Let us accept the 
proposal for a moment. We shall then read xai eldov ev 
peow Wi 2 40's éEoTnKws, éxov, «.7.r. Will any reader, 
not already satisfied as to his conclusion, undertake, first, to 
translate this; and, secondly, to assert, without far better 
authority than is afforded by an imperfect comparison with 
books belonging to a wholly different age, that, having suc- 
ceeded in translating the éornxws, we may understand it on 
Jewish, not Christian, lips as a proper name for Christ ? 

While upon this point, it may be well to notice, for the sake 
of the general remark we shall immediately have to make, one 
or two other specimens of those extraordinary criticisms which 
Vischer seems to have so easily at command. At Rev. iv. 11, 
the remarkable words occur, «ai Sia TO O€Anud cov hoav Kai 
extic@ncav. That #cav needs explanation there can be little 
doubt, but it occasions no difficulty to our critic. The words 
which we have given in the original obviously mean, “ They 
are and have been created”! (p. 81.) In like manner at 
chap. v. 5, the word évienaev is a stumblingblock to our critic. 
According to Greek idiom the tense of the verb carries our 
thoughts to the past. But that is obviously incompatible 
with the idea of a Saviour to be born ; and, on the supposition 
that he had not yet been born, we should naturally expect the 
future. The aorist accordingly is said to be a mere mistake 
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of the Apocalyptic translator from the Hebrew, which has had 
the effect of changing what ought to have been a future into a 
past (p. 81). Yet we need not be surprised at this, for chap. 
v. 5 is not the only passage in which such a mistake is made. 
We have a precisely similar example in chap. x. 7, Gray .. . 
éredecOn TO voTnpiov Tod @cov; while on the other hand, 
as if for the purpose of balancing things fairly, and giving 
to an occasionally ill-used tense its due, we are directed to 
chap. iv. 9, 10, for Swcoverv, mecodvta, and mpooKuyncovow 
as futures, in texts where, properly speaking, aorists should 
have stood ! (p. 81.) 

The real fact is, that inability to enter into the special nature 
of the Apocalypse, and consequent want of tact in its inter- 
pretation, lie at the bottom of all that strange medley of 
remarks and criticisms of which we have just given some 
examples. Thus the difficulties connected with chaps. iv. and 
v. at once disappear when we regard these chapters as Chris- 
tian, and give due heed to the position which they hold in 
the general structure of the book. They are moulded upon 
the same thought as that from which our Lord’s words in John 
xiv. 1 proceed: “Let not your heart be troubled: believe in 
God, believe also in Me.” The troubles of the Church are 
about to begin in chap. vi. Before they begin, our faith is 
animated by the glorious song of praise raised first to God in 
chap. iv.: “Believe in God;” and next by that raised to 
Christ in chap. v.: “ Believe also in Me.” Or, uniting the two 
conceptions into one, the Church goes forth to victory, her 
ears filled with a song of triumph to the Eternal Father, the 
Father of our Lord, our Father. Keeping this thought in view, 
there is in the chapters as they stand neither contradiction 
nor want of harmony ; and we are independent alike of wild 
conjecture and of long-exploded grammatical eccentricities. 
We have simply the spirit of the New Testament as a whole, 
though it appears in symbolic forms ; and, along with that, we 
have more particularly the spirit of St. John. No one, again, 
starting from the same point of view, can have any difficulty 
in comprehending what the Apocalyptist intended to express by 
the conception of a lamb “ standing as though it had been slain.” 
We have before us the two leading truths of the New Testa- 
ment, the death and resurrection (conjoined with the ascension) 
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of our Lord. Nor only so. We have the central conceptions of 
this book with which we are dealing—‘ The Living One, who 
became dead, and behold, He is alive for evermore ” (chap. i, 
18). Finally, a just recognition of the idealism of that apostle 
whom the Church has always believed to be author of the 
Apocalypse would have saved Vischer from the absurdity of 
supposing that in chap. v. 5 évixnoev is a mistake for a future, 
or in chap. iv. 11 #cav a mistake for a present. 

(4) Once more, it may be observed that the whole attempt 
to eliminate the more tender or gracious aspects of our Lord 
from the Apocalypse, as being inconsistent with the severer 
ones, and as having flowed therefore from the later pen of the 
Christian reviser, is founded upon either a neglect or miscon- 
ception of most important passages of the book. The argument 
is (and Harnack attaches great importance to it, p. 132), that 
we have two Messiahs presented to us in the Apocalypse as it 
stands—the one the warring, conquering, judging Messiah of 
Jewish expectation, whose birth is still expected; the 
other the Lamb already come, who with His blood purchases 
His people out of all nations. These two pictures of Messiah, 
it is urged, cannot have proceeded from the same pen. But it 
is a distinct part of the theory now broached that the inter- 
polated parts of chap. v., in which we are first introduced to 
the Lamb, and chap. i., a part of the new preface, were written 
by the same Christian reviser. Have then, we ask, Vischer 
and Harnack sufficiently weighed the meaning of the vision in 
chap. i. 13-16 ? Considering its place in the book it will not be 
denied that that vision possesses more than ordinary importance, 
or that it even supplies the leading point of view from which 
the Saviour is to be afterwards beheld. What then ‘does it 
mean? How are we to interpret those eyes which were as a 
flame of fire, those feet like unto burnished brass as if it had 
been refined in a furnace, that voice as the voice of many 
waters, that mouth with a sharp two-edged sword proceeding 
out of it, and that countenance which was as the sun shineth 
in his strength, the burning, scorching sun of an Eastern sky ? 
These are all images of judgment, of judgment penetrating, 
quick, irresistible, and overpowering. Yet it is fully admitted 
that they are from the same pen as that which drew the picture 
of the Lamb that had been slain, or wrote the words of the 
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heavenly song, “ Thou wast slain, and didst purchase unto God 
with Thy blood men of every tribe and tongue and people and 
nation.” There is no inconsistency between the two aspects of 
the Saviour presented in this book ; and if we can trace both 
to the same pen in one case, why not also in another ? 

Much more might be said, but it is probably unnecessary to 
follow the special criticisms of Vischer’s treatise any further. 
With one or two remarks of a general kind upon the nature 
and results of the criticism which that writer has applied to 
the Apocalypse we shall close what we have to say. 

1. Our critic takes far too little account both of the peculiar 
nature of the book with which he deals and of the interpreta- 
tious by which, in later times, no small advance has been made 
towards the solution of its difficulties. He treats the Apoca- 
lypse as if it were precisely of the same character, and as if it 
were to be interpreted upon precisely the same principles, as 
all the other books of the New Testament. But to treat any 
book in this manner, and more especially one marked by great 
peculiarities, is to be guilty of a serious hermeneutical mistake. 
No doubt Scripture must be interpreted upon the same general 
principles as all other books. Let us refuse to admit this, and 
we shall be completely at sea, without rudder or compass, in 
our efforts to understand it. But the principle now spoken of, 
when rightly understood, implies and involves within itself a 
subordinate principle not less universally applicable, that every 
book, whether sacred or profane, must have its own individu- 
ality kept strictly in view by the interpreter, and that its 
meaning must be ascertained not simply through the applica- 
tion of the widest hermeneutical laws, but through the appli- 
cation of these laws as modified by the temperament, training, 
purpose, and method of the writer. We cannot treat prose as 
if it were poetry, rhetoric as if it were philosophy, or allegory 
as if it were plain statement. He, therefore, who would dis- 
cover the meaning of the Apocalypse, must first of all sink 
himself into the spirit of its author, must make himself as far 
as possible acquainted with his modes both of arranging and 
expressing thought, and must deliberately ask himself whether 
in this way unity cannot be given to a book at least professing 
to be one, and having its claim to possess unity strengthened 
by much external evidence of the most important kind. If, 
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after this has been done, the inquirer still finds it impossible 
to believe in the unity of the book, he has certainly no alter- 
native but to show that the hypothesis of a double, or, it may 
be a manifold, authorship, affords the best explanation of the 
objective phenomena. But he has no right to take refuge in 
such a hypothesis at any earlier stage. Here, then, we cannot 
but think that Vischer has failed to meet the requirements of 
the case; and it must be confessed that there is something 
extremely naive in the acknowledgment made by Harnack on 
his behalf, that he has come to his conclusion before studying 
the past literature of the subject (p. 126). 

(a) Take, eg., facts of structure. Great importance is 
attached by our critic to such a Jewish figure as that in chap. 
vii. 1-8, with which, on the idea that it comes from the same 
author, the next following vision, vers. 9-17, is said to be 
wholly incompatible. But if it can be shown that there is 
throughout the Apocalypse a tendency to present the same 
thought twice, first under a Jewish, and, secondly, under a 
Gentile aspect ; and if it can be further shown that a love of 
double representation is to be traced also in the fourth Gospel,’ 
then we are entitled to bring this principle of structure to bear 
upon the exposition of the disputed passage, and to explain the 
apparent incongruity of the two visions—an incongruity only 
apparent—by tracing them to this peculiarity of the writer's 
' method. ~ Again, we have seen how much importance is 
attached for Vischer’s purpose to the first vision of chap. xii. 

sut, if there be reason to think that the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse is marked by a tendency to occupy himself first with the 
ideal, aud only secondly with the actual, aspect of the object 
spoken of, then we have a firm foundation laid for what we 
have already spoken of as the true interpretation of that pas- 
sage.” So also with other particulars, such as those consola- 
tory visions or pauses in the action, the thought of which 
Harnack, in his closing chapter, ridicules, but which, in view 
of the symmetrical structure of the book, vindicate for them- 
selves the character hitherto generally attributed to them by 
Christian interpreters. In connection with this we may call 
attention to a fact worth noticing. In chap. xiv. 6-20, which 


See this point treated at length in the Expositor, second series, vol. iv. 
2 P. 326. 
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consists of seven parts, each part, except the fourth, being 
introduced by an angel (at verses 6, 8, 9, 15, 17, 18), while the 
fourth, as ought to be the case in a series of seven, presents the 
leading figure of the movement, we have at verses 12 and 13 
a passage struck out by Vischer as too Christian for the origi- 
nal Apocalypse. Again, at chap. xvii. 1 to chap. xxii. 5 we 
have exactly (first noticed, so far as we are aware, by Kliefoth) 
the same division of parts,—three angels being introduced at 
chaps. xvii. 1, xviii. 1, and xviii. 21, and again three at chaps. 
xix. 17, xx. 1, and xxi. 9, while the appearance of the conquer- 
ing King of kings comes in as the fourth part at chap. xix. 11, 
and is preceded by two verses (9 and 10) which Vischer again 
strikes out. When we compare these two extended portions 
together, we can hardly fail to be struck with a very singular 
resemblance between them. Now it may, of course, be said 
that both were added by the Christian reviser. We rather 
urge that they are illustrations of a symmetry, and we shall add, 
though unhappily without space to illustrate it, of a progress 
in the symmetry elsewhere traceable ; and that it is infinitely 
more likely that they come from the one writer of the rest of 
the book, than that they were inserted at these precise points 
by another who could only know very imperfectly what he was 
about. Our contention is that a faithful observation of the 
laws of structure marking the Apocalypse will remove not a 
few of the difficulties at which Vischer stumbles. 

(b) The same thing may be said of the laws of its inter- 
pretation. Why should we be compelled to interpret many 
passages literally if it appears on almost every page of the 
book that the writer must have intended them to have been 
symbolically or spiritually understood? We have already 
spoken of Vischer’s own necessary recourse to this method of 
interpretation in chap. xi. 1, 2;? and it needs no demonstration 
to show that it is equally necessary and equally legitimate in 
innumerable other passages. The question simply is, Is it 
credible that, in the last decade of the first century, a Chris- 
tian writer could use Jewish forms of speech to express 
Christian thoughts after the manner of this writer? Must 
not one who does so have been a Jew? Could he speak of 
the faithful remnant of Christ’s people as Jerusalem in one of 


1 Pp. 121. 
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its aspects, as “the beloved city,” as the “new Jerusalem” ? 
Could he speak of Jerusalem as, in another of its aspects, the 
“ great city,” as “Babylon,” as “Sodom and Egypt”? Can 
these two methods of expression belong to the same pen? 
The Old and New Testaments both answer in the affirmative. 
What we have to do, then, is simply to consider whether it is 
possible to interpret the whole book upon this principle in 
such a way that it shall be in harmony with itself? We 
venture to say that it is possible to do so, and that thus many 
of the difficulties which perplex our critic are simply and 
naturally explained. 

2. The criticism which we have been considering makes 
far too free use of hasty assertions or suppositions having no 
real foundation, and springing only from the necessities of the 
writer's case. Among these may be noted the explanation 
given of the similarity of style between the original text of 
the Apocalypse and the interpolated parts. It is allowed that 
it is impossible to distinguish the language (Sprachcharacter) 
of these two portions of the book from one another (pp. 2, 37, 
38) ; but it is urged that the book was more than thought out 
in Hebrew, it was also written in Hebrew or Aramaic; and that 
what we now possess is a translation made by the re-worker 
into Greek. Of the proof attempted to be found for this in 
the idea that the mystic number 666 in chap. xiii. 18 repre- 
sents the name of Nero in Hebrew letters, we say no more than 
that it stands or falls with the supposition that that idea is to 
be accepted or rejected; and we have no hesitation in reject- 
ing it. The form of expression again in chapter ix. 11 is 
utterly inconsistent with the supposition that the writer's 
object is to tell us that ’AzroAdAvoyr is the Greek translation of 
*ABaddov. He obviously desires to give both names, and 
each for its own sake. We have, in short, in the mention of 
both, one of those double pictures upon a small scale of which 
we have already spoken. Nor is the only remaining proof, 
taken from chapter xvi. 16, more successful. The words 
‘Efpaiczi ‘AppayeSav receive the comment that, while in 
the original text the word ‘Apyayedwv was given in the 
language intelligible to the readers for whom it was designed, 
the word was not intelligible to the readers who were to read 
the book in its present form. Therefore ‘ESpaiori was 
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inserted in order to tell them that the term was Hebrew ; 
that is, instead of being instructed as to the meaning of the 
word, they were to be consoled with the reflection that their 
ignorance was natural! Apart from this, we may well ask 
whether such a chapter of the Apocalypse as chapter xviii. 
has the slightest appearance of being a translation. Again, 
what are we to think of the supposition, adopted to find a 
companion piece for our Apocalypse, that our Lord’s discourse 
on the last things, in Matt. xxiv., etc., was a small Jewish 
Apocalypse (p. 9)? Or, what reception is to be given to the 
explanation of the words tis peyadns, in chapter xi. 8 ? 
This word, we are told, could not originally have stood there, 
because throughout the original Apocalypse 1 arodus 1) weyadn 
is a standing designation of Babylon, and could not therefore 
be applied to the beloved city Jerusalem. The original 
adjective used must have been the Hebrew equivalent of 
wyia. But this adjective would not have suited the re-worker 
(welches im Widerspruch, zu seinem Zusatze stand), and therefore 
he changed it into peyadn, and led his readers to think of 
Babylon instead of the holy city (pp. 84, 85)! Or, once more, 
what shall we say to the comment upon the use of the word 
xawn in chapters v. 9 and xiv. 3 ?—That the re-worker intends 
thereby to inform us that the songs which he so designates 
were introduced into his revision by himself: that is, while 
taking so great pains to pass off his interpolations as parts of 
the original, he twice forgets his purpose, and casts suspicion 
upon all that he had done (p. 56)! <A theory compelled to 
call in supports like these must be already in despair. 

The theory of Vischer as to the composition of the Apo- 
calypse must therefore be unhesitatingly rejected. Yet the 
whole attempt, it may finally be observed, is not without 
value to the Church. In particular— 

1. It is distinctly opposed to the theory of Volter which 
had immediately preceded it. That theory is set aside as 
incapable of accounting for some of the most important 
phenomena of the book before us (pp. 2, 20). Volver has 
indeed done his best to repel the attack, and has devoted a 
small treatise in reply to showing that Vischer has completely 
failed to establish his conclusions.’ The two critics are the 


1 Die Offenbarung Johannis keine ursprunglich Jiidische Apokalypse. 
Tiibingen, 1886. 
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two latest who have endeavoured to overthrow the idea com- 
monly entertained—that, whatever may be thought of the 
Apocalypse in other respects, it is at least the composition of 
one man. The result is before us, and it is both instructive 
and consolatory to the Church. Vischer exposes the weak- 
ness of Volter, and Volter in return performs the same service 
for Vischer. Between the two the Church may calmly take 
her stand, asking her opponents to be more agreed among 
themselves before she can be expected to abandon her old 
position. 

2. The attempt of the Tiibingen School to deny the purely 
Christian character of much of the Apocalypse is altogether 
discredited by Vischer. Those who will take an interest in 
our inquiry are well aware that it is a fundamental and 
essential object of this school to prove that the writer of the 
Apocalypse was animated by the feelings of a contracted and 
narrow Judaism, which had not yet risen to the largeness 
of heart, the freedom, and the spirituality of the fourth 
Gospel. In Vischer’s treatise all this not only has no place : 
it is distinctly condemned; and many passages of our present 
Apocalypse are declared to be a full recognition of the new 
that is in Christ, and to be so opposed to the Jewish method 
of contemplation as to demand not Judeo-Christian but 
Christian authorship in its highest sense (pp. 4,5). Harnack 
in his appendix to the treatise adopts the same view, and the 
acknowledgment of the fact must be regarded as an important 
contribution to the defence of the book as both canonical and 
Johannine. 

3. Vischer’s treatise seems not unlikely to do something 
towards preparing the minds of many who have been most 
eager in their opposition of the Church’s view of the relation 
between the Apocalypse and the fourth Gospel for a recon- 
sideration of their attitude on that important question. Enu- 
merating several urgent topics of inquiry upon which he 
imagines that his pupil’s speculations may throw light, 
Harnack mentions among them the relation between the 
Christian additions to the Apocalypse, and the Gospel and 
Epistles of St. John ; and asks whether the Christian re-worker 
of the former book does not seem to be much more closely 
connected with the writer of the latter books than he is when 
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we ascribe to him its Jewish not less than its Christian parts 
(p. 137). Kriiger, reviewing Vischer in the Géttingische gelehrte 
Auzeiger, states his belief that this question of relationship 
between the writer of the Christian portions of the Apocalypse 
and the writer of the fourth Gospel must pass into a new phase, 
and that, as Weiziicker had already hinted,? we may have to 
find our solution of the “Johannine Question” in the acknow- 
ledgment that our re-worker (Weizacker speaks simply of the 
author of the Apocalypse) and the writer of the fourth Gospel 
both belonged to the Johannine circle or school. Nor only 
so. The same writer allows that by the “John” of the 
Apocalypse we are clearly to understand the Apostle of that 
name, and that we shall best explain the Pauline turns of 
thought in the same book by the supposition that the re-worker 
laboured in Ephesus. These are important admissions, and 
lead us far upon our way to the settelement of the most im- 
portant and most perplexing problems of early Christianity. 
After all, this settlement may turn out to be on the basis of 
the Church’s old, though for a time neglected, faith. Her 
sons, who tried other solutions under other skies, may return 
to their home; and the Church will have no occasion to 
reproach them. By their return, after long and unsatisfied 
wandering, they will have powerfully contributed to make her 
stronger, more popular, and more hopeful than before. 
W. MILLIGAN, D.D. 


Art. VILI.—Faith and its Semblances. * 


| ian diversity of meaning and of opinion as to what is pro- 

perly to be expressed by this word, is mainly among the 
philosophers and theologians. The popular notion, presented 
from the pulpit, trust in God, trust in Christ, in his person 
and word and promises, meets its demands practically. Often, 
however, in connection with this, there are additions that in- 
volve great confusion. A glance, first, at some of the modes 
in which it is described in Scripture may aid us in our in- 
vestigation as to its true meaning. 


' Jan. 1887, p. 34. 2 Das Apost. Zeitalter, p. 503. 
* From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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I. FAITH IS TO BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SIGHT AND SENSE. 


“We walk not by sight, but by faith.” “He saw and be- 
lieved.” “Thou hast believed because thou hast seen.” “We 
look at the things that are not seen.” “He endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” 

Faith, here, is not contradictory or opposed to sight; is dis- 
tinguished from it, contrasted with it. In some cases sight is 
preliminary to faith, but does not include it. “He saw and 
believed.” Others who saw, did not believe. In the former 
of these cases, through the medium of sight, the new and dis- 
tinct element of faith found occasions of existence and opera- 
tion. 

So again, while faith sees the unseen, and is occupied with 
the supersensible, it is not thus occupied with all unseen reali- 
ties. The unseen things of psychological and ethical, and even 
of physical science, are matters not of faith, but of knowledge. 
No physicist ever saw, or expects to see, a molecule or an 
atom—to touch, to taste, to smell, or to hear it. So, in many 
other departments of human investigation and knowledge. 
There must be a peculiar element in unseen things, which re- 
lates them to faith, which properly makes them objects of 
faith ; they are grounded as to their existence, to use the 
thought of President Hopkins, in the character or mind of 
some person. “Faith is the substance” (va7datacvs)—the sub- 
stantial reality in the mind—“ of things hoped for,” and the 
“conviction (€eyyos) of things unseen,” not all things hoped 
for and unseen, but of those revealed in the Divine Word, and 
coming from or contained in the Divine Person. 

Seen things, things of sense, may thus lead to faith, and 
unseen things may be known where there is no faith. Seen 
things may reveal a person and produce faith ; unseen things 
raisrepresenting’ or hiding such person, may lead to positive 
unbelief. The infidel may easily find material for his scepti- 
cism in the region of the supersensible ; and the believer in 
that of the seen and visible for his faith. 


II. FAITH IS TO BE DISTINGUISHED FROM KNOWLEDGE. 


“T know whom I have believed.” “Ye both know me and 
know whence I am.” One of these statements describes a 
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knowledge springing out of faith, the other a knowledge with- 
out faith. Both imply the distinction that knowledge, like 
sight, may lead to faith, sometimes may hinder it. But it must 
be distinguished from it. Knowledge is the intellectual appre- 
hension of truths, or facts, by perception, memory, reflection, 
or intuition, of which the possessor is rationally certified. 
Such knowledge may be more or less imperfect. It may rest, 
in some cases, upon probabilities, in others upon demonstration. 
But the more imperfect is not faith, and the less imperfect or 
the demonstrative does not in this include real knowledge of 
other matters, and through other sources. Just here it is that 
we encounter an element of confusion. “Faith,” says Riggen- 
bach, “in regard to the material, is the reliance that we place 
in the evidence of our senses with regard to those things that 
come within their range. Faith in regard to the immaterial is 
the reliance we place in our perceptions of immaterial reality ; 
a perception not affirmed by the medium of the five senses, but 
by means of the higher sense of our reason.” Faith, accord- 
ing to this, is the spontaneous acceptance of the validity of 
our perceptions and rational intuitions. So, in the same way, 
according to this, we live by faith in our acceptance of the con- 
sciousness of personality. But if these are not cognitions, if 
this is not knowledge, what is? Where under such statement 
is the place of knowledge, as distinguished from faith, in per- 
ception and intuition? So, too, as to some of the statements 
which make faith only an imperfect kind of knowledge. 
“Faith,” says Professor James, “ means belief in something 
concerning which doubt is still theoretically possible.” So, 
too, Thomas Aquinas “makes it of the essence of faith, that 
the object should not be sufficiently known to the mind to pro- 
duce conviction by the mind itself, so that the heart or the 
will must give the turn, whether it inclines to one side or the 
other.” The first of these statements makes all knowledge 
coming through probable evidence not knowledge, but faith. 
The second rather seems to demand that the probabilities to 
faith should be of a lighter character, so as to admit of the 
moral wavering between certainty and opinion. “ Faith,” says 
Hildebert of Tours, “is certainty in respect of things which 
fall not under the perceptions of the body.” This includes as 
faith, like Professor Riggenbach, already quoted, our rational 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLIII. K 
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and moral intuitions, all our knowledge in the region of the 
supersensible. “Faith,” Hildebert goes on to say, accordant 
with the language of Aquinas, just alluded to,—“ faith is below 
knowledge, for to believe is less than to know, and it is above 
opinion, for to believe is more than to imagine.” None of 
these statements were, perhaps, intended for exhaustive defini- 
tions. Those making them, and, probably, in due time and 
place, have. put in needed limitations, and have confined them 
in their application to a peculiar region of convictions. But 
they are all open to the perversion that has been made of 
them, that faith is either an imperfect degree of knowledge or 
inconsistent with thorough intelligence, i.e. it is the preroga- 
tive of ignorance. Whereas, in point of fact, it is not neces- 
sarily dependent upon either of these conditions. There may 
be, and often is, the absolute demonstration of mathematical 
certainty, and the moral demonstration of overwhelming pro- 
bability, say of the Divine Existence and Perfection, and, as with 
Kepler, and Newton, and Euler, profound faith in him and his 
character. So again, there may be a lower form of probability, 
which gains the assurance of certainty, knowledge of this 
Divine Existence and perfections, and yet no faith with it— 
indeed, its very opposite. Loosely and popularly men are said 
to believe, that is to have faith, when evidence, slightly pre- 
ponderant, begets acceptance of an assertion or a fact. And 
there may, in such cases, really be faith where an element to 
be noticed further on, the personality of the witness or witnesses, 
is taken in connection with their testimony. Otherwise it is 
only a form of knowing with a greater or less degree of certainty. 

One of the favourite insinuations of a certain class of writers 
is that conclusions in physics, chemistry, etc., are ‘reached 
through demonstrative processes, that those in theology are 
reached through probabilities ; consequently the irrefragability 
of the former, the unreliability of the latter. “To believe 
even the truth without scientific evidence,” says Professor 
Clifford, “is guilt and sin.” What a world of sinners we are 
in our reception, upon the testimony of the scientists, of the 
conclusions of astronomy, geology, etc., which we have not 
ourselves scientifically tested. But, if we did thus test and 
receive them, the reception would be, not faith or belief, but 
knowledge. Scientific knowledge, indeed, in point of fact, 
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comes largely through probable evidence. The only demon- 
stration in either case, and common alike to theology, and to 
physics or chemistry, or biology, is that of induction. But 
knowledge, whether through probability or demonstrative in- 
duction, is not faith, We may know through both of these 
sources and yet not believe—may have no faith. The element 
to which faith is in correlation, and upon which it depends for 
its essential existence, may in both cases be absent. 

Faith is thus to be distinguished, not only from knowing, 
but from its processes. Dr. M‘Cosh, for instance, speaks of 
faith indeed in acts of memory, as to the absent object in 
space or time as still existing. But memory often reproduces 
absent objects that are known, in the very moment of the 
exercise of memory, to have passed away. When there is no 
reason for such supposition, say of a person or of a building as 
an object of nature, they are reproduced, as in their continued 
existence. It is just here, as it is in all of our processes of 
knowing, in the combined experience of sensation and percep- 
tion, of consciousness and intuition, of inductive and deductive 
operations. We know, we do not believe, that we perceive, 
or remember, or augur, or are conscious. Such knowledge is 
the basis of all knowledge. But the element which makes 
faith may, in it, be entirely absent. To involve that, something 
else is needed. The mind in a healthy condition, unhesitat- 
ingly and spontaneously assumes, and acts upon the postulate 
of the effectiveness of its natural powers, of the validity of 
their results, as it does upon the uniformity of existing forces 
in the world around. Loosely it is often said,“I believe I 
know,” or “I believe I remember,” when weak intellectual 
conviction is contrasted with that which is strong. “I think 
I know,” “I think I remember,” would be more correct. 
Faith and its opposite have no necessary relation to such a 
state of mind. 


Ill. FAITH MUST BE DISTINGUISHED FROM EVIDENTIAL CONVIC- 
TION, HISTORICAL OR LEGAL. 


Such evidence, in one of its adjuncts, does give faith. With- 
out this it gives only knowledge. These results, in the two 
cases, are usually treated as identical. But they need to be 
carefully distinguished. “Faith,” says Bishop Pearson, “is an 
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assent to that which is credible,” or, as expounded by Professor 
Wace, “ it is assent, on the ground of testimony, as distinguished 
from assent produced by immediate knowledge, or, immediately, 
by ratiocination.” Is the first of these, conviction upon evi- 
dence, always properly described as faith? Doubtless it is, in 
some cases, but is it in all? May not the conviction or know- 
ledge which such testimony gives be the result of a process 
that is strictly scientific—that is, purely an inductive one; 
such result in the mind being, not faith, but certainty—eviden- 
tial demonstration, legal or historical knowledge? The element 
of personal confidence in any particular person or persons, in 
their personal character or reliability, may of course come in, 
but not necessarily—it need have no place. The process may 
be as scientific, as morally bloodless, as one in statistical calcu- 
lation, or in physics, or chemistry. Given so many human 
units of certain ages, and we scientifically show and know 
how many will die in a certain period. Given so many human 
units, in certain collocations of time and place, circumstantiality 
of agreement and diversity, of antagonism and co-operation, 
and we scientifically derive from their evidence conclusions in 
regard to which there can be no rational doubt whatever. 
There is a science—that is, laws and principles—of evidence. 
Historians, archeologists, and barristers recognise this, although 
it seems difficult to get it into the heads of physicists and 
biologists. Results evidentially necessitated through the 
application, or in the operations of these laws, are scientific. 
They belong not to the domain of faith, but to that of know- 
ledge. An asserted fact, for example, an event in history, or 
one in a court of justice, say the Norman Conquest, or the 
forgery of a certain document, is presented for investigation. 
The result is a demonstration, not from the personal character 
of the witnesses, of their specific personal veracity or unveracity, 
but by the nature, and material, and collocation of their testi- 
mony. The known unveracity of a witness, the fact that he is 
a notorious liar, or his general ignorance and stupidity, in 
many cases, as related to other particulars, may give special 
value to his testimony. It may, indeed, constitute the needed 
link to evidential demonstration. The particulars of time, 
place, circumstance, to which such testimony refers, and under 
which it is given ; its concurrence in essentials, its diversity in 
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incidentals, its congruity with precedents and subsequents, its 
manifestly undesigned coincidences: all these, under the process 
of cross-questioning, putting the result beyond and above the 
control of human intent, or human management, rationally, 
scientifically necessitate its acceptance. It is not a matter of 
faith, but of knowledge. Historical or judicial belief is not 
always and necessarily faith. These words Faith and Belief 
are often used as interchangeable, and in certain connections 
properly. But they cannot always be so. What a change, to 
use the thought of another,’ in the significance of the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, if awioris were invariably trans- 
lated belief, and no hint afforded as to anything in it beyond 
what that word expresses ! 

And, just here, and in the cases already supposed, we recog- 
nise this distinction. All accepted facts, indeed, in history or 
in legal proceeding, are not thus matters of simple belief, 
scientifically verified and converted into knowledge. In a 
large number of cases the element of personal confidence in the 
personal character of a particular witness, or witnesses, comes 
in and controls the conclusion ; and thus faith largely helps to 
shape that conclusion. But such is not the case necessarily. 
It is not so with many actually accepted conclusions of his- 
torical or legal investigation. It is not so with many of the 
facts of the New Testament, of the Crucifixion, of the Resur- 
rection, of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. Through the 
legitimate application of the laws of evidence these events 
may be historically reproduced and certified, to the knowledge 
of man, now, as they were to those who actually witnessed 
them. And yet with such knowledge, scientifically certified, 
there may be just as little faith as there was with many of the 
original witnesses—that is, none at all. Supposing the same 
process applied to Paley’s Thirteen Propositions, the result may 
be of mostly the same character. “If I could have seen the 
resurrection of Lazarus,” was the language of Spinoza, “ I would 
have believed.” Believed what? Not the fact. That he 
would have known. Would he have believed in him who 
raised Lazarus, in his assertion of divine prerogative? That 
would have been faith: his own personality cognising that of 
Jesus, and by an act of spiritual affiance and confidence, 


1 Beard’s Hibbert Lectures. 
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entering into relations of communion and dependence. The 
knowledge, in all such cases, may and ought to lead to faith ; 
but in many cases it does not. They are not identical. They 
are distinguishable, separable, often actually separated. 


IV. FAITH IS TO BE DISTINGUISHED FROM REASON, 


First, from Reason in the sense of the argumentative capa- 
city, the capacity of deducing particulars from general prin- 
ciples, or inducing principles from collocated particulars 
(Noytopos). This sense of the word “reason,” or “reasoning,” 
is included in the processes already described and describing ; 
such reasoning, in its legitimate exercise, its result, is know- 
ledge. In the process of comparing objects of sense, or par- 
ticulars of evidence, there is reasoning more or less, and 
knowledge is derived therefrom, but not faith. Faith may 
accompany them, may follow from them; in its own manner 
may reach accordant conclusions. But it is not such accom- 
paniment necessarily, is not needed to the result. Secondly, 
it is to be distinguished from reason (voids), the power of 
universal conviction, the intuitive beholding of being, and its 
necessary adjuncts of universal and necessary truths—truths of 
reason implied in all thinking, necessary to all thinking, 
known, explicitly or implicitly, in all knowledge. This reason, 
moreover, whether as pure reason in the domain of ontological 
speculation, or whether as practical reason in the sphere of 
doing and enjoying and suffering, must be carefully distinguished 
from faith. In each of these forms and respects it may enter 
into and be included in faith. But faith is not necessarily 
included in it. Reason may and does exist, and is exercised 
without it, where faith is absent. ; 

Faith, then, is what ? 

We have seen what it is not. Are we able to say what it is ? 
It is distinct from sight and sense, from knowledge, from evi- 
dential belief or conviction from reason, ratiocination, specula- 
tive and practical. As thus distinct from these, and including 
an element not necessarily contained in any one, or all these 
combined, it is, additionally and distinctively, the capacity and 
exercise of spiritual cognisance and conviction. It is thus the 
result of personal contact with personality, the intuitive behold- 
ing of personal spirit by personal spirit, the exercise of the 
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capacity of knowing and coming into communication with per- 
sonal spirit as personal spirit, and consequently of affection 
and re-affection. Its simplest form is that of the little child, 
prior to his knowledge of deception, whether as recognised in 
others or practised by himself. Faith is thus, to use the idea 
of Campbell in his argument against Hume, prior to experience. 
With all of our experiences of falsehood, whether in ourselves 
or in others, we are ready to believe and do believe the words 
of a fellow-man, where there is no reason to suppose that he 
is actuated by interest or affection. We ask and follow the 
direction of a perfect stranger on the road,—do not think of 
doubting it. So in many other cases. There is no living in a 
world of human beings without faith. The exigencies, too, of 
numberless cases, are that this must be spontaneous. Time is 
not afforded for the calculation of probabilities. Such calcu- 
lations in many cases would be impertinent, offensive, a moral 
outrage. In its simplest and earliest exercise there are proba- 
bilities to calculate. It is natural for personality, for one 
human spirit, to trust in another. As such spirit reveals itself 
in personal act and character, it becomes, to other human spirit, 
an object of thorough trust and confidence, or as one to be 
doubted and tested. When this comes in, and we begin to 
calculate probabilities, derived from personal and individual 
experience, we are in the transition region of evidential know- 
ledge ; it may be of moral demonstration. Faith, as thus 
related to personality, may include all that has gone before, 
and is something additional. Just as sight, knowledge, and 
historic conviction minister to reason, and afford occasion and 
material for its exercise, so may reason and all preceding it 
minister to faith. If properly grounded, faith will include all 
these and go beyond but cannot conflict with them. It moves 
ina sphere, and takes these others with it where they cannot go 
by themselves. “Faith,” says Coleridge, “ may be defined as 
fidelity to our own being.” This is following our convictions 
of truth and duty. But is this faith? It is allegiance, says 
he further on, and coming nearer to what he was seeking,—— 
“allegiance to the moral nature of God, in opposition to all 
usurpation, and in resistance to all temptation to the placing 
any other claim above or equal to our fidelity with God.” Is 
not this rather the natural result of faith ; and thus going back, 
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not only to “the moral nature of God,” but to God himself, 
personally containing all perfections—intellectual, moral, spiri- 
tual? “ Faith,” says Newman Smyth, “is the sense of the 
pressure upon our being of the Infinite Being, in whom we live.” 
Would it not be better to say, the response of our finite being 
to the Infinite Being, under the pressure of these his manifes- 
tations, whether in nature or in revelation? Faith is the unseen 
spirit of man seeing the unseen God ; the human personality 
cognising the divine, and coming into the communion of 
trust and confidence with him. So, too, in the sphere of human 
confidence and its human objects. Human faith is the unseen 
human spirit or personality of one man cognising and coming 
into communion—the comiunion of attraction or repulsion, of 
faith or its opposite,—with the personality of another. There 
are numberless modes and varieties by which men thus know 
each other in their personality. It is, however, only as such 
personality is known, or supposed to be known, that faith, in 
the true sense of the word, can be exercised. It is thus ration- 
ally exercised within the limitations of the capacity of its 
object. If that object be an Infinite Personality, its exercise, 
as its object, transcends reason, and, at the same time, is de- 
manded by, and is exercised in accordance with, reason. 

But this peculiarity of faith, as the affiance and communion 
of personalities, of personal spirit with personal spirit, as the 
result of personal, spiritual cognisance, implies another thing, 
which brings out its full character. It is a personal act, not 
in effect wrought in a passivity, as sometimes misrepresented 
in mistaken efforts to magnify the power of divine grace. It 
involves the elements of emotion and volition. “Faith,” says 
Stuckenberg,’ reporting Dorner’s Ethical System of Christianity, 
“ faith in this sense,” a sense described in sentences preceding, 
“involves emotion, intellect, and will, especially the latter. 
Faith is a yielding of the entire person to Christ, in order to 
receive from Him salvation and life.” Distinguished in con- 
templation, but inseparably co-instantaneous in fact, the object 
is known, approved, and chosen as one of reliance and commu- 
nion, or rejected and repelled as unworthy of confidence. The 
last fact in the analysis of faith is that also in its opposite 
disbelief. “ With the heart,” the inner man, the inner being, 
the core of the spiritual personality, “man believeth unto 


1 Homiletic Review. 
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righteousness.” If the object is pure and good, the faith is 
good, purifying, and elevating. If of an opposite character, 
the faith will correspond in itself, in its operations, 

Faith thus finds its possibility of existence, and to some 
degree its character, in the personality of its subject. 

As a man is, so he believes. His own character and motives 
and principles of action, as well as the quality and quantity 
of his intelligence, constitute his measure and gauge of the 
motives and principles of others. Just so far as he can be trusted, 
as he knows himself properly to be an object of faith to others, 
just so far can he trust and have faith in others. The doubtful 
actions of others find their explanation in his own controlling 
motives ; sometimes it may be in lower, but never in those 
that are higher. “The spiritual man,” says the apostle, “judges 
all; yet he himself is judged of none.” The spiritual man, in 
his spirituality, has an element additional to what is possessed 
by others merely natural. Having thus all that they possess, 
and the higher light of the spirit, he judges all; as, moreover, 
in this higher sphere of knowledge and movement unknown to 
them, “he is judged by none.” So, in the opposite direction, 
our Lord asks : “ How can ye who receive honour one from 
another believe in me,” in my life of self-sacrifice? And, so 
again, elsewhere, he speaks of “the honest and good heart,” the 
morality, if not the grace, of congruity, which constitutes the 
receptive condition to truth in its revelation. Truth produces 
its proper effect only upon its proper recipient. Dishonesty, 
levity, prejudice are all partial forms of falsehood, disturbing 
forces to the appreciation of truth, especially of truth embodied 
in personality—in personal character. It was said of the first 
Napoleon that he could never understand a man of genuine 
principle and integrity. If he wanted to use one for his pur- 
poses he would present the inducement of reward. If that did 
not succeed he would threaten him. If both failed, he set the 
man down for a fool ora madman. Probably if the Book of 
Job had gone on to tell the conclusion of Satan as to the trials 
of the patriarch and their failure, he would have admitted the 
fact of the failure. But, not that he was wrong or mistaken 
as to his estimate of Job’s character. He had only failed in 
finding out how to expose it. So as to his subjects and their 
opposites. A man is morally worthless and unfaithful. His 
faith as such, therefore, is, Every man has his price, and every 
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woman her enticement. Another man knows himself to be 
true, honest, and chaste. He can believe, therefore, in the 
honesty and chastity of others. “The fidelity to a man’s own 
moral being,” which as we have seen has been identified with 
faith, is really one of its conditions. The god of one of these 
men, if he have one at all, will be an immense devil, having all 
the elements of his worshipper’s character, plus the almighty 
power of doing mischief! The god of the other will be one of 
holiness and truth ; one trusted and loved as true and holy. In 
both of these directions we find the capacity of faith in the 
character of the individual. 

But there is another fact, in this matter, of no less striking 
significance. While it is true that as a man is, so he believes; 
it is no less true that as he believes so he is, and so he becomes. 
As he is led to exercise faith in the domain of personality, so is 
he more fully developed in his own personality morally and 
spiritually. There may, as we have seen, be a faith in the devil, 
in the permanent sovereignty and control of evil. There is, 
again, the honour and faith which prevail among thieves, and 
needed for anything like successful thieving. And then, again, 
there is the purer and higher faith in each other, of men of 
truth and integrity. As is the character of such faith, so is its 
influence, not only receptively but reflexively, upon those by 
whom it is exercised. A sociis noscitur. And this, for two 
reasons. Like spontaneously selects like for such associa- 
tion ; unlike becomes like, and like more like, as the result 
of such association. So far as the object of confiding trust 
and association is possessed of powers and elevating influence, 
they are appropriated and pass over into the moral spiritual 
system of the subject by whom the faith is exercised. As is 
this object, and the faith in correlation with it, so is its power 
and influence. We thus find in Christianity full and adequate 
provision for thorough testing of character, as also for its 
highest moral and spiritual development and elevation. This 
high spiritual principle of faith, which includes sight, know- 
ledge, conviction, and reason, but which is something more 
and higher, is here presented with a perfect object. “ Faith,” 
says Naville, “does not result from the isolated action of the 
understanding, but from the encounter of the entire spiritual 
being, mind, conscience, heart, and will, with the promises, 
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the hopes, and the certainties which attach themselves to 
Jesus Christ himself ; and we may add, the perfect and satisfy - 
ing object of confidence and spiritual aspiration. Christian 
faith thus takes its character, intellectual, emotional, and voli- 
tional, and works its result, from the character of its object. 
Jesus Christ, in the revelation of his personality and work, is 
this satisfying object, in which faith of the will and heart, as 
well as the intellect, finds its perfect exercise, and exerts its 
elevating influence. Real faith in God, in God in Christ, 
revealed in the person and words and work of Christ, has no 
limit to its transforming and purifying and elevating power. 
To such faith all things are possible. Its measure, or rather 
its immeasurability, is that of the infinitude of its object. Its 
limit of exercise is that of the capacity of the nature of its 
subject. “We shall be like Him,” “ According to our faith,” 
that is, as in this faith we see Him ever more, “we” become 
“like Him.” 

Such faith, moreover, in such object, cannot conflict with 
reason, whether speculative or practical, whether intuitive or 
the result of ratiocination. All reason and all reasoning that 
deserves the name, lead to such an object as rationally one of 
faith. That object to which reason leads, in its moral cogni- 
sance and contemplation, gives a new product belonging to a 
region into which reason cannot enter, but to which it gives 
its sustaining affirmative. All faith is not rational. Faith as 
related to irrational or unworthy objects will partake of their 
defects and imperfections. “Faith,” says Victor Cousin, “ is 
the work of enthusiasm. It attaches itself to symbols ; its 
grandeur and its strength consists in seeing in them what does 
not exist, or at least exists there in only an indirect manner.” 
If what is thus described deserve the name, it is little more 
than the blind religious instinct occupied, it may be, with a 
fetich—the faith of superstition and credulity. Even such 
faith, however, seeing the reality, imperfectly, indeed, but 
truly, through the symbol, may and will exert, to some degree, 
its transforming influence. Much more, as it sees that reality, 
in the full and perfect revelation of the Divine character. 
Such faith in God, while beyond reason, includes reason, is the 
highest necessity of reason, that which by reason is impera- 
tively demanded. “ Religion,” to use the language of a great 
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thinker of this century, already quoted,—“ Religion passes out 
of the ken of reason only when the eye of reason has reached 
its own horizon, and faith is then its continuation ; even as 
the day softens away into sunset, and twilight, a twilight 
hushed and breathless, steals into the darkness. It is night, 
sacred night! The upraised eye views only the starry heaven, 
which manifests itself above; and the outward beholding is 
fixed on the sparks, twinkling in the awful depths, though 
suns of other worlds, only to preserve the soul steady and 
collected in its pure act of inward adoration to the Great ‘1 
Am,’ and to the Filial Word that reaffirmeth it from eternity 
to eternity, whose choral echo is the universe !” 
OENI MONNI AOZA. 
C. WALKER, D.D. 





Art. 1X.—The Final Judgment.’ 


“TP\HE New Theology recognises the necessity of a restate- 
ment of belief in eschatology, or the doctrine of the Last 
Things.” With these words one of the ablest advocates of the 
new movement in theology introduces his discussion of one of 
its chief characteristics. Not merely the doctrine of probation 
after death, around which the battle has been fought for 
several years, but those of the resurrection, Christ's second 
advent, and the final judgment, also are to be restated. 

The challenge for a new study of these doctrines is not in 
itself objectionable. It is not to be neglected. Dead conserva- 
tism and indolence may shrink from it. They may ask sneer- 
ingly, Is nothing to be considered settled? They may attempt 
to ignore it. But earnest, honest thought is not to be refuted 
by sneers nor stopped by our assumed indifference. Radical 
changes often win because the old, relying too much upon the 
fact of possession, refuses or neglects to meet the new in fair 
and free discussion. Truth never loses when brought out into 
clear light. If there is truth in the New Theology it should 
be recognised and incorporated with the old systems. If the 
old theology is better, let it be brought forward again and 


1 From the Lutheran Quarterly. 
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placed by the side of the new, that the world may see clearly 
the difference, and make a more intelligent and positive choice. 

The demand in our age for a new Theology is not a matter of 
surprise. Many old sciences are being recast. We have a new 
Chemistry. We are promised a new Psychology. A call is 
being made for a new Political Economy. Geology and Biology 
are new sciences. Many new facts, related in a greater or less 
degree to religion, have been brought out by science and criti- 
cism. The theological importance of many of these facts has 
not been carefully determined, and they have an exaggerated 
significance in the public mind. In many quarters it is thought 
that the old orthodoxy must be abandoned and a wholly new 
system of faith must be moulded to suit the wants of our en- 
lightened period. The New Theology is by no means as radi- 
cal as many suppose, nor as closely connected with the recent 
scientific discoveries as is generally believed, yet it does propose 
important changes, and professes a closer relation to modern 
science than the old systems. It is in some degree a response 
to the call of the age. The friends of the old systems cannot 
decline the challenge for the new study. The earnest, devout, 
able, and, in great part, orthodox men who make it in the name 
of the new movement, deserve respect. A profound and rever- 
ent and truth-loving study of the points in dispute, under the 
light of the present, must have some good results. President 
Noah Porter says, “ If theology as a science is to a large extent 
constituted of elements derived from philosophy on the one side 
and criticism on the other, then as these sciences are perfected 
theology itself must inevitably change, and change for the 
better.” 

But it may be asserted without seeming to prejudice the issue, 
that much of the popular expectation will not be realised. This 
is evident, first, because the new scientific facts affect theology 
almost exclusively in the department of apologetics. In this 
there has been only a change of disputed points. Some old 
difficulties have been removed and new ones created. The 
greater part of the old evidences are as valid asever. Dogmatic 
Theology, with which the new theology is concerned, is go- 
verned chiefly by Biblical criticism. “The demands of the age,” 
as Dr. Munger uses it in his justification of the new movement, 
means a growing liberalism, a broader idea of humanity and its 
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relations, but these demands must be subordinated to the Scrip- 
tures. True theology does not ask, What do men think? buat, 
What does God teach? The sciences have been changed be- 
cause new facts have necessitated changes of theories. New 
fields have been opened. New instruments of observation have 
been invented. New methods have been employed. But the 
field of theology remains the same. We have no new Bible. 
We have a little better textual criticism, and some archeological 
investigations which help us to understand somewhat better cer- 
tain Scriptural statements. But neither has been clearly enough 
established to be used extensively in theological study. Asa 
result of criticism we have the New Version, which has not won 
anything like universal favour among scholars. But even if 
accepted, very few doctrines would need any modification what- 
ever. Criticism and research are respectively correcting them- 
selves. The Tiibingen school has receded from many of its first 
conclusions, and this illustrates the general tendency. 

Another reason for the opinion that the popular expectation 
will not be met is, that it is based upon sweeping inductions. 
One of the great sources of error is illegitimate induction. A 
fact is announced, and even before verification men rush to con- 
clusions. Cullen says, “There are more false facts current in the 
world than false theories.” When facts have been established, 
unwarranted inferences are drawn. How often has Christianity 
been supposed to be undermined! Promises are made in the 
line of the wishes of men, and they persuade themselves that 
the end is realised. Quae volunt sapiunt, ct nolunt sapere quae 
vera sunt. So when a strong point is made against one of 
the old systems it is thought that they have all alike been 
utterly demolished. It must be remembered also that there 
is a Lutheran theology, and if the Calvinistic be overthrown 
the Lutheran still stands. If the Church has modified its 
view of infant salvation, it does not follow, as sometimes 
seems to be inferred, that it will come to accept the doctrine 
of probation after death. 

To be correct in our estimate of the New Theology, and fair 
in our discussion of any of its points, we must remember that it 
professes to be “only a movement.” Its views are undergoing 
important changes. It is a name that marks lines of investiga- 
‘tion and methods of study rather than fixed results. It must 
be remembered also that it exists in orthodox churches, The 
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Unitarians, for manifest reasons, regard it very favourably, yet its 
advocates claim “no sympathy with those who do not walk the 
one way.” In some points the two approximate, yet they must 
be regarded as distinct. There is a rationalising tendency, and 
the influence of Rationalism may be observed, yet the leaders 
and abettors are not Rationalists. 

One of the chief difficulties of the discussion seems to lie in 
the want of a clear understanding as to the authority by which 
the question shall be decided. Both parties appeal to the Scrip- 
tures. But is there an agreement as to the nature of these 
Scriptures? Is the Bible God’s book, a revelation from God, 
or is it a human record of revelation? Is it inspired, or is it a 
human production? Is its authority ultimate? Ifthe principle 
of interpretation, now so familiar to the public ear—*“ as God 
gives us light ”—be applied to the Scriptures as it is to a creed, 
we have a wide open door for divergence. The New Theology 
weakens further this appeal to the Scriptures by its “claim for 
itself of a somewhat larger and broader use of the reason than 
has been accorded to theology” (Munger). Reason is explained 
as the full exercise of our nature which embraces the intuitions, 
the conscience, the susceptibilities, 7.c. man’s whole inner being. 
It will not be easy to determine under this “ broader use” just to 
what extent reason may decide points of doctrine. 

We are concerned in this article with the authority in regard 
to questions in eschatology. Shall the final appeal be made to 
the Scriptures, or the general Christian consciousness, or reason ? 
Shall the restatement be made because the New Version requires 
it? If true criticism has proven that the old proof-texts had 
been misunderstood, the modifications of the old doctrine must 
be made. But the work of the revisers needs examination. 
The general Christian consciousness is not sufficiently definite 
to be a safe or an accessible tribunal. Schleiermacher’s theology 
makes us afraid of it. The demands of the age cannot be ulti- 
mate. We allow them no authority until we know whence they 
come. We know that public opinion is often hearty, and that 
the current of thought often changes rapidly. Many books five 
years old are out of date. The demands of to-day may not be 
made a few years hence, but truth does not change. Reason 
must apprehend, but it cannot limit the sphere of doctrine. 
There are many things which it cannot comprehend. He would 
be a poor deity whom reason could measure. We find boun- 
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daries on every side beyond which we cannot pass. God’s ways 
are past finding out. We have no satisfactory explanation of sin. 
If we had speculated we should have pronounced evil impos- 
sible. We would have proposed different methods of govern- 
ment from those we find. Until we can comprehend God and 
his eternal plans, reason must be humble in its speculations, 
We are inclined to forget the impotence of reason. Mansel’s 
Limits of Religious Thought is a good book for our age when 
read with discrimination. Reason transcends its sphere when 
it attempts to forecast the facts of the last times. Eschatology 
is eminently Biblical. Without the Scriptures we are not sure 
that there will be any subsequent life. In depreciating the 
authority of the Bible, we weaken the very ground on which 
we stand. We must be sure that we have the very words of 
God, or we are left in great uncertainty. 

Our view of the last times is determined in some measure by 
our conception of God’s relation to the world. The New Theo- 
logy emphasises the Fatherhood of God. This may be well 
enough, in opposition to the Sovereignty of God as taught by 
Calvin and Knox. Calvin’s God filled us with awe, and made us 
bow with a certain profound reverence, but failed to secure our 
love. He was a God who made, even as Calvinists admitted, 
dreadful decrees. We were held off at a great distance, and 
never could realise in him the father falling upon the neck of 
the returning prodigal and kissing him. In the Calvinistic sys- 
tems the paternal side of God’s character was not put in its 
proper place. But the New Theology errs as seriously on the 
opposite side. It overlooks the fact that Godis a sovereign as 
well asa father. Take this as a specimen of its reasoning: “ No 
father says to his children, ‘ You havea chance ; it shall be fair; 
I will not be hard with you; it will last just so long ; if you do 
not meet the test you, may.go your own way.’ It is, indeed, 
possible that in a desperate exigency of family-life a father might 
be forced to say this, but it is not in such guise that a wise and 
tender parent presents himself to his children. As little is it 
the aspect of the Heavenly Father before men” (Freedom of 
Faith). True, no human father deals thus with his children, 
because he is head of a family only. The children are born 
with the spirit of loyalty, but men are born at enmity with 
God and cannot be treated as children. The father is ruler in 
a very small circle, but God’s sceptre is over worlds. Human 
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parents becoming rulers of a nation must in official relations 
change the attitude towards their children. Brutus, the elder, 
condemning his own traitorous sons and witnessing the execu- 
tion, according to the legend, may have carried the principle to 
an extreme, but yet he serves to illustrate it. As a father God 
may have no need of a final judgment, but if he is a sovereign 
there are sufficient reasons for it. 

The Scriptures teach no less clearly and fully God’s sove- 
reignty than his fatherhood. “Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, 
and thou art exalted as head above all” (1 Chron. xxix. 11). 
“ All the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing; 
and he doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth; and none can stay his 
hand, or say unto him, What doest thou?” (Dan. iv. 35.) “Our 
God is in the heavens ; he hath done whatsoever he pleased” 
(Ps. exv. 3). ‘“ Now unto the King eternal, incorruptible, in- 
visible, the only God” (1 Tim. i. 17). These are only a few of 
the passages teaching a natural sovereignty or kingdom founded 
upon the rights of creation. The kingdom of grace is based 
upon the natural kingdom. It is God’s scheme of restoring to 
its place in the eternal kingdom that portion that had become 
perverted through sin. Over this kingdom Christ is sovereign. 
He claimed to be a King. “ My kingdom is not of this world. 
Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king then? Jesus 
answered, Thou sayest that I am a king” (John xviii. 36, 37). 
For the better administration of this kingdom he has been in- 
vested with universal authority. “All authority hath been given 
to me in heaven and on earth” (Matt. xxviii. 18). “And made 
him (Christ) to sit at his right hand in the heavenly places, 
far above all rule, and authority, and power, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world (or age), 
but also in that which is to come: and he put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet, and gave him to be head over all things 
to the church” (Eph. i. 20-22). “In him ye are made full, who 
is the head of all principality and power” (Col. ii. 10). “He 
must reign, till he hath put all his enemies under his feet.” 
“When he saith, All things are put in subjection, it is evi- 
dent that he is excepted who did subject all things unto him” 
(1 Cor. xv. 25, 27). Both as the Head of the Church and as 
Lord over all he will judge the world. 

VOL, XXXVII.—NO. CXLIII. L 
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It is somewhat difficult to gather just what the New Theo- 
logy holds as to the Last Judgment. It does not appear to 
have fully developed its doctrine, but we can determine the 
trend of its opinions, “It holds to judgment as involved in 
the development of moral character.” “ We are all the while 
rendering account to the laws within and without; we are 
all the while undergoing judgment and receiving sentence of 
acquittal or condemnation. It does not follow, however, that 
because judgment is drawn forward into this world from the 
next that it is confined to this world. Great moral laws have 
universal sweep. Instead of confining judgment to the future, 
we take it out of time-relations and make it a fact of eternity. 
It is ever an on-going process. Conduct is always reaching 
crises and entering upon its consequences. It may be cumu- 
lative in degree, and reach crises more and more marked ; it 
may at last reach a special crisis which shall be the judgment 
when the soul shall turn to the right or left of eternal destiny.”’ 
The old theology is charged with weakness because it “ arbi- 
trarily transfers the most august and moving features of God’s 
moral government to a future world, thus placing the wide and 
mysterious gulf of time and death between actions and their 
motives.” “Judgment is a constantly recurring crisis.” “The 
true substance of judgment is to be sought in subjective moral 
conditions, and not in external governmental arrangements.”* 
“ We are to think of the Judgment not as an event limited toa 
specific ‘day, but as a process which runs its course through- 
out the whole existence of the responsible subjects of law.”* 

1 Freedom of Truth, p. 341. 2 Ibid. p. 339. 

3 Whiton, Gospel of the Resurrection. 

The Andover Review has given forth no clear expression on the doctrine 
of the final judgment. In vol. iv. there is an editorial on eschatology, in 
which there is a very brief discussion of the fact and principle of judgment, 
but the purpose of the editor did not lead him to state his opinion on the 
points under consideration in this article. Old orthodoxy can subscribe his 
language so far as it goes, but still will want a more explicit statement :— 
‘** Predictions of the future carry us on to the day of judgment as the time 
when the consummation of the gospel will be accomplished. Then the 
destiny of men will be irrevocably fixed. It will be the final crisis for the 
human race. Whatever may be the decisive point in time for individuals, 
this is unquestionably represented as the crisis for humanity as a whole 
under the gospel. The first advent of Christ was unto salvation. The 
second advent is unto judgment and victory.” ‘ We are now emphasising 
the fact, as one of the most evident in the Scriptural teaching, that the day 


of judgment—-the second coming of Christ—is the final and supreme crisis 
for the human race.” 
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According to this doctrine there is to be no general judgment 
or last day, but crises to individuals occurring in the changes 
in personal history ; no event, but a mere process in individual 
character. In this doctrine the New Theology and the more 
conservative Unitarianism are very closely related, if not 
identical. 

The arraignment of the old doctrine is wrong. The old theo- 
logy taught that there are judgments in this world, and that 
sometimes final judgments are pronounced. It taught the pos- 
sibility of sinning unto death. The sin against the Holy Ghost 
was made prominent enough to be practically influential, and 
every pastor has been called often to decide great perplexities 
and remove fears on account of it. People were so often warned 
against grieving away the Spirit lest he cease to strive with 
them that it became one of the platitudes of the pulpit. If the 
old theology drew additional motives from the future life, it fol- 
lowed the Great Preacher. “It is profitable for thee that one of 
thy members should perish, and not thy whole body go into 
hell.” “ And be not afraid of them which kill the body but are 
not able to kill the soul, but rather fear him who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” As long as men believe 
in future retribution and a great day of judgment, though death 
does intervene, they find in that faith a powerful motive. 

Finality in character does not exhaust the scriptural] idea of 
judgment. The new doctrine confounds fact and decision based 
on the fact. The fact of a murder is not the same thing as the 
verdict of a jury. The character of man may become fixed in 
this life, or in death, or possibly in the life to come, but that is 
quite a different thing from the judgment of God. The one is 
man’s own act; the other is God’s decision. 

The new doctrine, founded upon the idea of the fatherhood 
of God, fails to comprehend the great purposes of the final 
judgment. 

The last edition of the Eneyclopadia Britannica gives us 
“advanced thought” on religious subjects. We have this thought 
on the final judgment in the article on Eschatology, written by 

tev. A. S. Allen. He says: “There are two distinct methods 
of treatment of these difficult subjects. In the philosophy of 
them we meet the ever-recurrent antagonism between the Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian systems.” “The New Testament itself 
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discloses two entirely different eschatological methods. The 
one is moral, spiritual, idealist, employing outward forms only 
as symbols, viewing the future rather in regard to development 
of character than as a mode of existence. This is the Christian 
as contrasted with the Jewish method. The other follows the 
natural tendency of Jewish thought. It is literal, material, 
sensuous. It delights in chronological arrangements of the 
unknown future, and topographical arrangements of the unseen 
world. This method aims in all its representations at abrupt 
catastrophe and at a consummation depending on startling and 
supernatural surprises. These distinctive tendencies appear 
within the New Testament most prominently—the one in the 
fourth Gospel and the other in the Apocalypse. The Pauline 
theology exhibits them side by side, showing their discordance 
in the absence of all attempt on the part of the apostle to re- 
concile. This is seen in his treatment of the resurrection. The 
same discordance is observable in his treatment of the judg- 
ment and of the end of the world.” The more orthodox part 
of the friends of the New Theology may not indorse a part of 
the language of Mr. Allen, but their fundamental idea of the 
judgment is the same. 

That there is any discordance between a spiritual develop- 
ment and a consummation attended by startling supernatural 
manifestations, not only Paul, but also John and Christ failed 
to see. They all three teach both, without any attempt to 
reconcile them. Christ teaches the one in the parable of the 
leaven and the other in the parable of the net. If the sym- 
bolism of the net must set aside its plain teaching, why not the 
symbolism of the leaven? Christ teaches the moral, spiritual 
influence of the Spirit when he compares it to wind, and he 
taught the disciples to look for the startling and supernatural 
baptism which they received at Pentecost. He said that the 
kingdom of heaven comes without observation, but he foretold 
also the destruction of Jerusalem in language that strongly 
suggests the startling and supernatural. Our theories ought 
to conform to the Scriptures—the Scriptures must not be 
strained and perverted to meet our theories. Gradual devel- 
opment that ends in marked consummations is not without 
analogies in nature, history, and common life. Silent forces 
culminate in the earthquake. Poisons, operating quietly, 
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suddenly reveal themselves in epidemics. The forces had long 
been developing that broke forth in the French Revolution. 
The undergraduate develops intellectually and morally, passes 
his final examination, and on Commencement day receives the 
bachelor’s crown. We see—the difficulty is in the super- 
natural, for to modern thought that is almost impossible with 
Almighty God. 

There are different words in the Scriptures translated judg- 
ment, and there are different kinds of judgment taught. Some- 
times judgment has the sense of opinion: “ But that ye be 
perfected together in the same mind and in the same judgment” 
(1 Cor. i 10). Sometimes it is used in the sense of punish- 
ments: “Thus will I execute judgments ;” “When I send 
my four sore judgments upon Jerusalem, the sword, and the 
famine, and the noisome beast, and the pestilence” (Ezek. 
xxx. 19 and xiv. 21); “In one hour is thy judgment come” 
(Rev. xviii. 10); “ For the time is come for judgment to begin 
at the house of God” (1 Pet. iv. 17). It occurs very often in 
the sense of an official judicial sentence, and often also in that 
of a decision. If it is used at all in reference to subjective 
changes or crises in moral character, it is the rarest of its uses. 

The New Theology adopts the arguments drawn from nature 
for a future judgment. These may here be briefly repeated. 
The fact of accountability grows out of freedom, and account- 
ability implies judgment. Conscience is a court in our own 
nature that points to a higher court and foretokens a judgment 
in the life to come. True, conscience might have been given 
as a guide to a safer life ending in the grave; but then how is 
it that its voice is heard in things so remote from utility, and 
why so much stronger in the presence of death? If there is 
no other judgment, there is no sufficient reason for this inner 
tribunal, and our freedom is a delusion. 

That there is a judgment after death is the universal voice 
ofman. All nations have believed it. We have it in the ancient 
mythology, in the ancient philosophy, and in other forms in 
other ages. In every stage of culture, from the most enlight- 
ened to the most savage, there has been some form of expres- 
sion of universal instinct. 

There are wrongs in society that call for rectification. There 
is manifold injustice and there are no adequate remedies found. 
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Our sense of justice, implanted by our Maker, asks for relief for 
the wronged and oppressed. Emerson in one of his essays sneers 
at the argument based on this fact. He thinks that all demands 
are fully met by the law of Compensation. But that was the 
opinion of a recluse and sentimental pantheist. The argument 
is not set aside by ridicule. John Stuart Mill, an incomparably 
superior philosopher, thought that the facts of the world war- 
ranted the conclusion that God failed to carry out the best part 
of his plan. Schopenhauer would have had no peace for his 
pessimism if compensation was such a sovereign remedy. It 
is not simply that many of the wicked are rich and many of 
the pious are poor, as Emerson says we argue, but that justice 
is not done. Multitudes suffer for wrongs they never committed. 
The guilty often escape. The martyr dies while the tyrant 
mocks his dying agonies. There is no tribunal this side of the 
grave that rectifies these wrongs. Natural laws fail to carry 
the balance even. 

These arguments prove only a judgment—not a general judg- 
ment in the last day. But there are demands for a judgment 
that a private, personal judgment does not satisfy. 

There are wrongs in the world that call for public correction. 
Public offences may not be removed by private satisfactions. 
Assuming a personal God, speculation has so little to object to 
the Christian conception of a general judgment, that if it were 
not taught in the Scriptures it must supply the lack. And from 
this view we may rise to the higher one: that it is not enough 
that the character of the individual be fixed, or that he should 
know that it is fixed, but it is due his fellow-men, with whom 
he stands in mysterious solidarity, and to the universe, that they 
should know that it is fixed. A general judgment would serve 
well this purpose. 

The New Theology claims to be the old, the Greek theology 
revived. The modern view of the final judgment is wholly 
new. The early fathers were not agreed as to many points in 
regard to the last times, but there was but one faith in respect to 
the judgment. They all’ thought that it was to be an “ event,” 


1 Professor A. V. G. Allen would make Clement of Alexandria an excep- 
tion. ‘ The opinion once so generally held, especially among Jewish Chris- 
tians, and still prevailing among the Christians in the West in Clement's 
own time, that Christ was soon to return to make a second personal coming 
in the flesh, in order to introduce a millennium for the faithful and to take 
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a catastrophe at the close of the world’s history. “ All were at 
one—men of the Johannine school, as Polycarp and Papias—of 
the Pauline, as Ignatius and Clement of Rome—of the Petrine, 
as Barnabas—of that of James, as Hermas and Hegesippus— 
all were at one as to the fact that a return of Christ was to be 
expected when he should raise the dead and hold the judgment, 
and when the Church should be perfected by the separation 
from the evil.”’ Neander says of the first three centuries : 
“They could conceive of it no otherwise than this, the struggle 
between Church and State would endure till triumph was 
brought about from without by the return of Christ to judg- 
ment.”* Basil the Great, Gregory Nazianzen, and Origen, as 
well as Tertullian, Cyprian,and Augustine, believed, in a sudden, 
visible return of Christ to judgment. The same faith was 
transmitted through the succeeding centuries to the Reforma- 
tion. Peter de Oliva in the thirteenth century taught that 
there are great epochs in the evolution of the kingdom of God, 
but we must distinguish a threefold manifestation of Christ in 
the history of the world—the first and last visible. Militz in 
the fourteenth century thought the angels who gather the 
tares are the faithful preachers of the Gospel, were men ; but in 
other respects he held the common doctrine. 

The Evangelical Church accepted the ancient faith. The 
Augsburg Confession says : “The same Christ shall openly come 
again to judge the quick and the dead.” More fully in another 
article : “ Also they teach that in the consummation of the 
world Christ shall appear to judge, and shall raise up all the 
dead.” The Belgic Confession (1561) says: “ We believe, ac- 
cording to the Word of God, that when the time appointed by 
vengeance upon his adversaries, is to his mind irrational, for it contradicts 
his supreme conviction that the essential spiritual Christ is here already in 
the fulness of his exalted might, and has already begun to witness his 
triumph at the right hand of the Father. The judgment of the world is not 
viewed as a fixed event in the distant future, but as now forming an integral 
part of the process by which the human race is educated under its divine 
Instructor ” (Continuity of Christian Thought, p. 66). Professor Allen ad- 
mits that Clement expressed himself sparingly on all subjects pertaining to 
the last times, and it is at least probable that he saw in the Stromata 
nothing more than the reflection of his own sentiments. Clement was not a 
systematic thinker, and there are many heterogeneous ideas thrown together 
in his writings. His Stromata is particularly a chaotic mass of truth and 
error drawn from Greek philosophers and Christian sects. 


1 Dorner’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ, D. i. vol. i. p. 143. 
? Church History, vol. i, p. 650. 
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the Lord is come, and the number of the elect complete, our 
Lord Jesus Christ will come from heaven corporally and 
visibly, as he ascended, with great glory and majesty to declare 
himself Judge of the quick and the dead, burning this old 
world with fire and flame to cleanse it.” In slightly changed 
language there is perfect unanimity among all the creeds 
where the doctrine is mentioned at all. 

It is only in very recent times that we hear of any other 
opinion. The Rationalists first desired only a general, indefinite 
statement. Afterwards came the idea of Schelling: that “the 
history of the world is the world’s judgment.” Then there is a 
late view, analogous to Schelling’s, that the lastjudgment is now 
in process. Closely akin to this is the doctrine of some pre-mil- 
lenarians. Dr Seiss in his Last Times says: “The judgment of 
God is the administration of God” (p. 141). Again in his Ten 
Virgins, “ And so the judgeship of Christ is not to be separated 
from the reign of Christ or his sovereign ministrations as King 
of kings and Lord of lords” (p. 162). He pronounces the old 
view—“ of hearing and determining each one’s individual case 
at some grand assize in which all men shall simultaneously ap- 
pear before Christ to receive their dooms ”—“ a meagre and most 
inadequate view of the matter.” But at the time of the publi- 
cation of the first edition of his Last Times (the later is not at 
hand) he knew of no orthodox writer who regarded it as a mere 
process, for the authors quoted do not teach that it is a mere 
process but only that the judgment is held during the time of 
the millennium. But the pre-millenarian view differs in several 
essential particulars from the modern doctrine. The New Theo- 
logy, so far as it departs from the old orthodox doctrine, cuts 
itself loose from the whole current of the Church’s faith, and 
allies itself with rationalists. 

This perfect unanimity of faith on this subject in all ages, 
and amid such diversity in other doctrines, is itself a strong 
argument for its truth. If Christ taught a mere process, a crisis 
in individual character, a mere development in individual 
history, it is very strange that the disciples and all the ages 
since should have so thoroughly misunderstood him. If he 
promised only a coming in history, but no personal, visible 
return in splendour and glory, it is very remarkable that all 
ages of the Church should have been so blinded by Jewish 
sensuousness as to continue to look for him. 
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This argument is so strong that a number of attempts have 
been made to explain the fact away. Some suppose that the 
disciples misunderstood the words of Christ. Weiffanbach at- 
tempts to reduce the prophecies of Christ concerning his return 
to a promise to reappear after his resurrection. Some think that 
Christ himself was mistaken. Others, despite the very wide 
difference between the Jewish hopes of Messiah and the 
Christian idea of the second advent, would explain it by mere 
Jewish crassness. J. Freeman Clarke proposes a solution in 
mere “rhetoric,” but finding that not quite sufficient was forced 
to resort to the supposition that “Paul’s views on this subject 
gradually changed under the influence of a growing spiritual 
insight.”* Such are the difficulties men have found when 
trying to cut loose from the old doctrine of the Last Day. 

The faith that has stood for ages will stand unless proven 
false. The onus probandi falls on the new. Those who have 
been schooled in the theology of the Scriptures must be con- 
vinced by proofs drawn from the Scriptures before they will 
give up the old doctrines. A thorough discussion of the Bib- 
lical statements would require an entire article, but we may 
consider the main points. 

The Scriptures teach that the final judgment is a definite 
event at the close of the world: “ Inasmuch as he hath ap- 
pointed a day, in which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness” (Acts xvii. 31); “ Wherefore judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who will both bring to light the hid- 
den things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts; and then shall each man have praise from God ” (1 Cor. 
iv. 5). “The word that I spake shall judge him in the last day ” 
(John xii. 48). “I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee” 
(Matt. xi. 24). “So shall it be in the end of the world; the 
angels shall come forth, and sever the wicked from among the 
righteous, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth” (Matt. xiii. 49, 50). “ Be- 
fore him shall be gathered all the nations” (Matt. xxv. 31). 
“The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night” 
(1 Thess. v. 2). Day here, as often in the Scriptures, means a 
period, but a period still to come ; for in it “ he will judge the 
world,” embracing “the nations,” of which nations Sodom will 


1 Orthodoxy, Truths and Errors, p. 348. 
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be one. It will be at the end of the world, and will come as a 
thief in the night. These passages and others cannot by any 
natural interpretation be applied to a mere process. 

This general judgment will be immediately preceded by the 
general resurrection and the visible advent of Christ. This vis- 
ible advent is a catastrophe, and by modern thought is denied. 
A personal coming is conceded, but “ it is spiritual to the soul.” 
“Christ comes to us in the form of new truth which will correct 
our errors and enlarge our hearts.” This view confounds the 
two kinds of coming. Christ speaks of comings that were to 
take place during that age: “Ye shall not have gone through 
the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come” (Matt. x. 23) ; 
“There be some standing here, which shall in no wise taste of 
death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom” 
(Matt. xvi. 28) ; “ Repent, or else I will come to thee quickly” 
(Rev. ii. 16); “The Lord is at hand” (Phil. iv. 5). These com- 
ings do not by any means exhaust the scriptural idea. Ifat one 
place he says, “ The kingdom of heaven does not come with ob- 
servation,” he does not exclude another stage of that kingdom 
which will come with grand displays of power. If he speaks 
repeatedly of coming to individuals and to ages, he does not 
thereby cut off the idea of an open, manifest return. “This 
Jesus, which was received up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye beheld him going into heaven.” There is 
no symbolism here ; it is the plainest and most direct form of 
statement. “The Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God. : and the dead in Christ shall rise first.” Though Clarke 
says that “ Paul outgrew this literalism, and in his later epistles 
speaks of sitting already with Christ in ‘heavenly places’” 
(Orthodoxy, p. 327), yet it is worth while to see what that great 
apostle taught. “Christ the firstfruits; then they that are Christ’s, 
at his coming. Then cometh the end” (1 Cor. xv. 23, 24). In 
Acts we are told “the heaven must receive him until the times 
of restoration of all things ” (Acts iii. 20), and Paul tells us that 
“our citizenship is in heaven; from whence we wait for a 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ” (Phil. iii. 20). John teaches the 
same truth: “ Behold, he cometh with the clouds; and every eye 
shall see him, and they which pierced him; and all the tribes of 
the earth shall mourn over him. Even so” (Rev.i. 7). In 
Hebrews we are told that he “ shall appear, apart from sin, to 
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them that wait for him ” (Heb. ix. 28). Whatever difficulty there 
may be in explaining Matt. xvi. 27, 28 and the parallels in Mark 
and Luke, our Lord in his discourses teaches the same thing that 
Paul does in his earlier epistles. This is found in many of his 
parables—as that of the nobleman, of the virgins, of the talents, 
of the unjust judge, and others. He spoke of raising the dead 
at the last day (John vi. 40, 54). He tells us that “all the tribes 
of the earth shall mourn, and they shall see the Son of man 
coming on the clouds of heaven with power and great glory” 
(Matt. xxiv. 30), and that when he “shall come in his glory, and 
all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his 
glory” (Matt. xxv. 31), and that “as the lightning, when it light- 
eneth out of the one part under the heaven, shineth unto the 
other part under heaven; so shall the Son of man be in his 
day ” (Luke xvii. 24). 

The modern theology attempts to destroy the force of the 
language of our Lord in three ways. First, it attempts to ex- 
plain all his eschatological prophecies by that one saying, “ The 
Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father with his 
angels; and then shall he render unto every man according to his 
deeds. Verily I say unto you, There be some that stand here, 
which shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom.” This passage is acknowledged by 
all to have difficulties—for the new as well as the old doctrine. 
But we are asked to reverse the rule, and explain the plainer 
teachings elsewhere by this the more difficult. The new applies 
it arbitrarily to the destruction of Jerusalem. It may and most 
probably has another meaning. Second, The new fails to see 
anything in the long discourses in Matthew but a prophecy of 
the taking of Jerusalem, ignoring the fact that our Lord was 
answering two questions —one concerning the ruin of the 
temple and the other the end of the world. It forgets also the 
nature of prophecy: combining in the same view two or more 
events, the one being a type of the other. The fall of Jerusalem 
is made a type of the end of the world, and thus in foretelling 
the one he prophesies of the other. With this key the last part 
of the discourse is seen to refer clearly to the final judgment. 
Third, It finds symbolism in these discourses and thus assigns 
all that is contrary to its theory to figure of speech. Dorner 
says, “ For as Schleiermacher rightly saw, Christ’s second com- 
ing forms the real centre of the entire Christian eschatology, 
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and we shall recognise its dogmatic importance in reference to 
the person, office, and kingdom of Christ, however important it 
may be to take into account the figurative phraseology in the 
exposition of this fundamental thought.” There is figurative 
language, but “it is the garb of the glorious thought of God.” 
The same principle applied to the other discourses .of Christ 
would leave us very little that would be worth the saving. Van 
Oosterzee, in reference to the symbolism in the teachings of the 
New Testament in regard to the last things, says, “All the 
apostolic exhortations and consolations are so closely con- 
nected with the prospect of a personal return of the Lord, that 
whoever contradicts this last thereby takes away the roof and 
cornice from the structure of the apostolic theology.” 

The.two theologies are agreed that Christ is judge. The tes- 
timony of the Scriptures is unmistakable : “ For we must all be 
made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ” (2 Cor. v. 
10); “This is he which is ordained of God to be the Judge of 
quick and dead” (Acts x. 42); “For neither doth the Father 
judge any man, but he hath given all judgment unto the Son” 
(John v. 22). “He will judge the world in righteousness by 
the man whom he hath ordained” (Acts xvii. 31). 

But they disagree as to the reasons of the judgeship, and the 
manner in which He discharges its function. The new finds the 
reasons in his relation to the truth. He is regarded as so con- 
nected with the truth as to determine in connection with it per- 
sonal character. He judges every man, because every man either 
in this life or the next must form and fix for ever his character 
under the motive of the personal work of Christ. But the old 
theology finds that reason in the relation in which he stands to 
the world as ruler. He must reign until every knee shall bow 
and every tongue shall confess—until all things are brought into 
subjection. The general review of his work and the exhibition 
of its perfect righteousness is the last act of his administration. 

Even if it were true that all men are to be offered salvation, 
the reason assigned by the new would not be sufficient to 
account for the appointment. He is to judge angels who have 
not been redeemed : “Now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out ;” “Of judgment, because the prince of this world hath 
been judged” (John xii. 31, xvi. 11); “For if God spared 
not angels when they sinned, but cast them down to hell, to be 
reserved unto judgment” (2 Pet.ii. 4); “And the angels which 
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kept not their own principality, but left their proper habitation, 
he hath kept in everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judg- 
ment of the great day” (Jude 6) ; “ And the devil that deceived 
them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone ” (Rev. xx. 10). 
Not only this judgment of the fallen angels remains unexplained 
by the new theology, but also the work which Christ does in the 
final judgment. He is said to come, not to fix character, but to 
reward it. We stand before his judgment-seat “that every one 
may receive the things done in the body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad” (2 Cor. v. 10); “ Who 
will render to every man according to his works” (Rom. ii. 6). 
In the description given in Matthew xxv. he pronounces judg- 
ment upon character formed at other times and places. 

The final judgment is not to reveal character to the individual 
himself, but to manifest it to the world. He will judge the dead 
as well as the quick (Acts x. 42; 2 Tim. iv. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 5). 
He will judge the dead for deeds done in the body. The 
character formed by these deeds had long before not only 
been determined but revealed to each individual. What 
rational purpose in calling them up again to show them what 
they already know? It must, then, be to show that character 
to others. 

The New Theology must explain away a large class of pas- 
sages, or leave two classes unreconciled, which present no diffi- 
culty to the old doctrine. The Bible, on the one hand, makes 
personal faith the condition of salvation : “ He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life; but he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him ;” “ For 
by grace have ye been saved through faith ;” “Being justified 
by faith we have peace with God ;” “ Whosoever believeth on 
him shall not perish but have eternal life.” Even if we rule 
out the language in Mark the doctrine is that of Paul and all 
the apostles: “‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be condemned.” But 
the Bible teaches, on the other hand, just as clearly, that we 
shall be judged in the last day by our works. 

Further, the Bible teaches on the one hand that many at least 
enter at death upon their eternal reward : “To-day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise ;” “To be absent from the body, and to 
be at home with the Lord ;” “ If the earthly house of our taber- 
‘ nacle be dissolved, we have a building from God, a house not 
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made with hands, eternal, in the heavens ;” “And it came to 
pass that the beggar died, and that he was carried away by 
angels to Abraham’s bosom ; and the rich man also died, and was 
buried. And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments.” 
sut the Bible teaches on the other hand that in the final day all 
nations shall be gathered before the judgment to receive rewards. 
Shall we be judged at one time according to our faith and at 
another by our works with precisely the same end in view? 
Shall God decide our fate at death and then call us again to 
review our character to assure himself that he made no mistake ? 
The New Theology may find a reconciliation by changing the 
doctrines of the atonement and justification by faith, and by put- 
ting forced interpretations upon the texts concerning the judg- 
ment; but according to the old doctrines these statements are 
not only in natural and complete harmony with themselves, but 
also with all the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. For natu- 
ralness and consistency the old may challenge comparison. 
There is no conflict in these seemingly opposite declarations of 
the Scriptures, if God, as the old theology taught, decides our 
condition at first in view of our faith and then at the last re- 
views our lives to show the correctness of his decision. We 
are saved through our faith. Faith reveals itself through works. 
30d reads hearts and knows what is in man. Creatures can 
know the hearts of others only as seen in character. When 
God decides for himself he looks immediately at the faith. 
When he would show others that this individual has been justly 
saved and that one justly condemned because of the relation of 
each to the terms of salvation, he must point to the evidences of 
belief or disbelief in the conduct. If God created the world 
to reveal his own character to himself, there might be no need 
of a general judgment, but he created and administers the affairs 
of the world to reveal himself to intelligent creatures. If God 
were only a Father, there would perhaps be no need of a general 
review, but he is King as well as Father. He maintains his 
authority by enforcing his laws. He wants loyal subjects, and 
he seeks, therefore, to show them that he is no respecter of 
persons, but is just and equal in his administration. To secure 
this end, just before the final consummation he reviews his 
government in its details, and puts for ever beyond question the 
fact that it was established in righteousness. 


L, A. FOX, D.D. 
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THEOLOGY. 


ARIOUS aspects of Evolution are dealt with by a number 
of writers —with one exception clerical—in this volume (1). 
Dr. G, Matheson defines a miracle as “the initial stage of the 
process by which a lower law is transcended by a higher law.” 
Of Evolution he adopts Mr. H. Spencer’s definition: “an 
integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion, 
during which the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 
Dr. Matheson shows that on the postulate of an omnipotent 
and omniscient Will at the head of the chain of causes the 
mechanical course of Nature may be conceived as “ dominated ” 
by Will. In other words, Nature is a machine, but it may be 
interfered with. The law of correlation of forces may be not 
violated, but “transcended,” as when oil is poured on troubled 
waters mind is “superinduced” over the physical forces in 
operation. The argument concludes with a theological a 
priori, the text of which is Ephesians ii. 21. Growth is a 
“ procession” from one unity to another, each “overruled” by 
that which succeeds, and each step has a “ miracle” in relation 
to that which preceded. In this shift of terms, the proper 
sense of “miracle” seems to be evacuated, or is resolved into 
“evolution,” and the question falls ; the only difference between 
Mr. H. Spencer and Dr. Matheson being that the latter pos- 
tulates as his Prius the omnipotent and omniscient Will, the 
former the Unknowable. 

Mr. Darnton occupies himself with Biogenesis, and he aims 
to complete Mr. H. Drummond’s chapter on the subject. But 
what magic is there in this finer term Biogenesis? If “life” 
be a conception resisting all analysis, so does the becoming of 
life resist analysis. Regeneration, or the entrance of a new 
soul in baptism, may be the object of belief, though not of 
knowledge—as the Scriptures and the Church teach. It is the 
mystery of a sacrament. Nor is the change called Biogenesis 
the object of knowledge: it is Nature’s mystery, which she 


(1) Christianity and Evolution. James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 276. 
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will not have pried into. However, let Mr. Darnton speak 
for himself: “ When the man responds to the gracious influence 
of God’s Spirit, . . . at once the new life is imparted. At this 
point, the initial stage of the evolution, the law of Biogenesis 
appears.” We can see nothing in this language but the tauto- 
logical statement, “ Where life is imparted, life exists.” Nor 
can the language of Mr. Drummond concerning the soul in 
the natural state “expecting the Divine Guest,” and “ waving its 
tentacles piteously in the empty air,” be regarded as scientific, 
if we mean by scientific that which presents one’s thought in 
a precise form. The expression of Tennyson, “more life and 
fuller,” as the want of the soul, seems to be the most precise 
expression of what is meant. And if the reality of the bap- 
tismal birth be not held, it is questionable whether such a 
term as the Biogenesis of the Soul has any appropriateness, or 
tends to elucidate anything. 

Professor Momerie discourses on “Evolution and Design.” 
He promptly takes up the position that “the theory of Evolu- 
tion leaves one-half of the universe completely unaccounted 
for—the mental half.” Metaphor again! What evolutionist 
ever divided the universe into two halves, like an orange, 
and labelled one Matter, and the other Mind? The evolutionist 
either treats mind as inscrutable, or attempts to explain it 
away as a function of matter; one does not get out of the 
difficulty by talking of a halved universe. It is easy, of course, 
to show that the nexus between mind and matter is absolutely 
unknown, because mere thought itself rests on the intuition of 
the I and the not-I; and when a third element is brought in, 
it can only be an z, an unknown and unknowable quantity. 
If a man “in the blues” were to argue that sadness is of a 
blue colour, we should think the same of him that we do of 
Tyndall when he raves of “the formless fog containing poten- 
tially the feeling of sadness”; that is, that we had not the 
man’s most collected frame of mind revealed. And the talk of 
“mind-stuff” again: what is this but “stuff and nonsense ”? 
And, pray, what of the mysterious “Causal Monism” of 
Haeckel?—who heard of an ism causing anything except a head- 
ache? Mr. Momerie proceeds to contrast Purpose with Chance 
as causes of production. If the contrast is between designed 
and undesigned results, the question again seems to fall. The 
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evolutionist will not have particular design, the theologian can- 
not admit the absence of design. Yet what is design if not 
particular? The result of this paper is to show that by the 
term Evolution the scientific world has signalised its revolt 
from the conception of an ever busy and contriving Creator. 
But if Evolution is no explanation in itself, and Chance is the 
negation of the possibility of explanation, it seems that Mr. 
Spencer still holds the field with his real though inscrutable 
Cause. 

Mr. Muir discusses the doctrine of the Incarnation, and 
mixes up some modified theory of the evolution of the race 
with the assumption of an intermixture of divine with earthly 
elements in the process, which, of course, is simply destructive 
of the theory in question. Any orthodox view of the Incarna- 
tion decisively excludes the theory; the evolution of Christ 
and Christians may be spoken of, but one perhaps prefers 
the simple English—growth in wisdom and in grace. 

Mr. Fowle, dealing with Inspiration, finds that “ Evolution ” 
makes clear the unknowableness of God from the ordinary 
course of Nature, and that special information about God 
comes from the Bible only. An attempt is made to discuss 
Inspiration under the terms correlation and environment; but 
the paper is another proof of the unsuccess with which the 
conceptions and terms of theology are patched up with the 
phrases now in fashion. 

Mr. Adeney is aware that between the conceptions “ Evolu- 
tion” and “ Immortality ” there is no close or visible relation- 
ship; and he addresses himself to the argument that “ Nature 
has nothing to say against the immortality of that which is 
above the range of material structure,” and that “the nature of 
the human mind presents a problem which at present simply 
confounds the evolutionist.” 

Mr. Matthews finds in the “blended thought of Paul and 
Darwin” light on the mystery of evil, which is regarded as a 
process willed by the Creator; and “ Christian evolution views 
sin as the bane of existence, for which the creature only is 
responsible.” There is more about a “ transfigured doctrine of 
evolution ”; but the writer's habit of thought is thoroughly 
theological. 


It is time that Professor Chapman should point out how 
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loosely this favourite term “ Evolution” is used by many theo- 
logical writers ; and how-the so-called Evolution of Revelation 
or of Incarnation would have been as unlike the usual scien- 
tific Evolution as the Resurrection of Christ is unlike our 
awakening out of sleep. “It is neither good for literature nor 
theology to use scientific terms, as though in the use of these 
terms we were in harmony with science, when in reality we 
mean what science can never attain to.” “Mr. Spencer must 
smile at the ignorant attempts often made to harmonise Chris- 
tian doctrine with Evolution as he holds it. The only effect of 
his view of the universe is to annihilate Revelation and Chris- 
tianity.” This is one of the ablest papers in the volume, and 
in great part a severe criticism upon the remainder. In a fol- 
lowing paper the same writer draws a needed distinction 
between a restricted and an unlimited view of Evolution, and 
conducts an extremely able argument with Mr. Spencer. 
These papers of Professor Chapman have given a weight to the 
volume it would not otherwise possess. 

Mr. Murphy, in a paper on Human Knowledge, also shows 
himself no slave of terms. He fixes his own meaning on the 
term Evolution, and denies that Materialism and Spiritualism 
are more than names for two opposite sides of the same truth. 
He unites intuition with experience in his theory of know- 
ledge. 

Sir G. Cox makes game of Mr. Spencer’s verbose definition 
of Evolution, showing that it can only mean the description of a 
process. He then gives a historic sketch of the development 
of the ideas of a future state. 

A second paper by Mr. Muir, giving evidence of much reading, 
closes the volume. By this time our readers will be tired of 
the very name which appears to exercise such a spell upon 
many writers. There is something caustic and terrible in the 
couplet from Tennyson cited on the last page. And they imply 
a keen criticism on much of the talk of salvation by Evolution. 
Alas! where are the “fittest” that survive? The result of our 
attention to most of the writing on the subject is the sense that 
men have taken a fragment of truth for the whole ; and that no 
theory of Evolution is complete which omits the counter process 
of Revolution, Devolution, or, in the phrase of the Laureate— 

“* Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud.” 
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Mr. Cheever’s book (2) offers a “devout study of the 
unifying power and place of Faith in the Theology and 
Church of the Future.” When from Wordsworth the motto- 
lines are cited,— 


“One in whom persuasion and belief had ripened 
Into faith, and faith become a passionate intuition,” 


we fear we are about to enter some region of mystical obscurity. 
In truth, the book revives the old pretensions to immediacy of 
knowledge made by all the mystics down to Swedenborg and 
the Methodists, and with this to immediacy of sanctification 
and peace. However admirable the character of Madame 
Guyon, it will always appear to those aware of the gulf in 
human nature between the would-be of the ideal and the sad 
fact of what we are, that her profession, in the conversation with 
Bossuet, to possess a holy heart, in an absolute sense (p. 177), 
betrays rather a painful want of self-knowledge, or an indiffer- 
ence to the proper value of language. In truth there are 
many passages (¢g. p. 161) of her writings, which can hardly 
be construed by any critic of human nature as other than an 
attempt to solve the problems of life by denying that they 
exist, A “suppleness or flexibility of mind so as not to adhere 
to anything, but to turn and move in any and every direction 
when God shall call—or soul like a leaf or a feather which the 
wind moves in any way it pleases”—may be pleasurable to the 
possessor; but why talk of faith when we have simply 
“power and consciousness and self-delight”? Moreover, this 
elasticity must occasionally fail, which would not be the case 
were it dependent on a fixed habit of the will. With some 
natures the persistent confusion of the life of Wish and Fancy 
with that of present fact may be an intellectual weakness ; 
with others it appears to spring from a moral disease, an excess 
of self-belief and self-complacency. Both this and the opposite 
pole of despondency have their dangers; and some of the 
illusions of these excitable ways of thinking are finely pointed 
out by the excellent Bossuet. Well may he protest that he 
does not understand what is meant by a state of passivity or 
of passive activity in religious experience. His keen, clear 


(2) Correspondences of Faith, and Views of Madame Guyon. By Rev. 
Henry T. Cheever. Elliot Stock, 1887. Pp. xviii, 273. 
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dialectic soon brings the mystical lady to the confession that 
she knows little of theology, which in truth means that she 
cannot clearly explain her own position. The next remark of 
the Bishop might be commended, in all its suavity, to a con- 
siderable class in the present day : “ Would it not be desirable, 
Madame, that those who exercise the functions of public 
teachers should have such an acquaintance? As women are 
not in a situation to go through a course of theological educa- 
tion, it has seemed to me that it would be well for them to 
dispense with public missions till they are in a situation to 
avail themselves of a higher intellectual culture.” 


The first volume of a new series of commentaries, issued 
under the title of The Expositor’s Bible, has appeared (3). 
This series is intended to be “essentially popular,” while it 
regards the latest results of scholarship. Dr. Chadwick has 
certainly produced a commentary that is popular without being 
vulgar, and that is learned without being difficult. His 
expositions are clear and correct ; and his eloquence, sober and 
self-restrained, is free from all taint of that sensationalism, from 
all tendency to that “gush,” which has become so distastefully 
associated with the treatment of the life of Christ. He adopts 
a line of apologetic in reference to miracles, which, perhaps, 
will be generally followed; namely, that miracles are consis- 
tent with the theory of the omniscience of God as a vital force 
in His world. But he does not appear to recognise that this 
theory practically admits the Roman Catholic theory of the 
possibility or actuality of continued miracles. The following 
passage gives a good example of Dr. Chadwick’s style :-— 

“A miracle, we are told, is an interference with the laws of nature ; 
and it is impossible, because they are fixed, and their operation uniform. 
But these bold words need not disconcert any one who has learned to 
ask, In what sense are the operations of nature uniform? Is the opera- 
tion of the laws which govern the wind uniform, whether my helm is to 
port or starboard? Can I not modify the operation of sanitary laws 
by deodorisation, by drainage, by a thousand resources of civilisation ? 
The truth is that while the natural laws remain fixed, human intelligence 
profoundly modifies their operation. How then will the objector prove 


(3) The Expositor’s Bible. Edited by Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
“The Gospel according to St. Mark.” By the Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, 
D.D., Dean of Armagh. Pp. 446. 
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that no higher Being can, as naturally, do the same? He answers, 
Because the sum-total of the power of nature is a fixed quantity ; nothing 
can be added to that sum, nothing taken from it. ... Perhaps at this 
moment, in the laboratory of some unknown student, some new power is 
preparing to amaze the world. But the sum of the forces of nature will 
remain unchanged. Why is it assumed that a miracle must change 
them? Simply because men have already denied God, or at least denied 
that He is present within His world, as truly as the chemist is within it. 
. ..+ The doctrine of the miracles of Jesus assumes that God is now 
present in His universe ; that by Him all things consist ; that He is not far 
from every one of us, for in Him we live and move and have our being, 
although man may be as unconscious of Him as of gravitation and 
electricity. When these became known to man, the stability of the law 
was unaffected. And it is a wild assumption, that if a supreme and vital 
force exist, a living God, He cannot make His designs visible, without 
affecting the stability of law.” 


Dr. Vincent’s work (4)—to cite his own words—“ takes a 
position midway between the exegetical commentary and the 
lexicon and grammar, and aims to put the reader of the 
English Bible nearer to the standpoint of the Greek scholar, 
by opening to him the native force of the separate words of the 
New Testament, in their lexical sense, their etymology, their 
history, their inflection, and the peculiarities of their usage by 
different evangelists and apostles.” Under the word Christ 
(p. 10), Dr. Vincent explains, “ properly an adjective, not a 
noun, and meaning anointed. It is a translation of the Hebrew 
Messiah.” But xypioros in classical Greek means the act or 
matter used in inunction, not the subject or person anointed, 
i.e. nretmpévos (Num. iii. 3). The LXX. in Levit. xxi. 10 
have christ for the oil of unction. All that can be maintained 
is that ypiores in the “ vulgar sense of the LXX.” is “a person 
anointed ” (see Pearson on the Creed, Art. 11). Nor does the 
author throw the etymological light he promises on the words 
Nazaret, Nazarene, Nazavraeus. “The very name of Nazareth 
suggested insignificance. In Hebrew it meant sprout or shoot. 
The name is prophetically given to the Messiah” (Isa. ii. 1). 
These are singularly loose statements. And what is the 
history of the “ upstart sprout-town,” as Nazareth is termed? 
No information is given on this subject. After a little experi- 
ence of this kind, we discover that the book can hardly be 


_ (4) Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
Vol. i. James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 822. 
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designed for close students of the English text, however useful 
for practical purposes some of the matter may be. Under 
Ransom (Matt. xx. 28), one might have expected a little more 
than the reference to Sophocles, 0. C. 488 : 


“For one soul working in the strength of love 
Is mightier than ten thousand to atone,” 


—good as it is. On the other hand, there are some fair 
explanations of some Greek idioms, e.g. Matt. xxii. 12 (uw and 
ove). Dr. Vincent’s Preface, however, raised in us some 
expectations which we could not find satisfied by his book. It 
is too scrappy and too irregular in method. Yet the busy 
preacher and Bible-class teacher may glean useful bits of 
thought and of knowledge from these pages. There can be no 
difference of opinion concerning the handsome, nay, even 
luxurious, get-up of the volume. 


“The Book of the New Covenant of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ” (5) is the translation from the Codex Vaticanus 
of the New Testament, by Granville Penn, published in 1837, 
and now re-issued in the belief that time has not impaired its 
value. Professor Paley has recently translated the Gospel of 
John from the same Ms., and the English reader may find it 
useful to compare these versions both with the Authorised 
(which does not depend on the Vatican Ms.) and the Revised 
Versions. 


The solemn question concerning the Intermediate State 
which gives the title to Dr. Morris's book (6) is by him 
answered in the negative, and that on Scriptural grounds, 
according to his interpretation. Dr. Morris exhibits first those 
passages which describe the fulness and freeness of salvation ; 
and it is argued that the conditions—repentance, faith, sub- 
mission—are confined to the present life. Again, passages 
which set forth the Divine forgiveness are noticed; and the 
silence of Scripture on any doctrine of forgiveness after ‘death 
is pointed out. Thirdly, the passages in which the word aiwv 

(5) Elliot Stock, 1887. Pp. 378. 

(6) Is there Salvation after Death? A Treatise on the Gospel in the 


‘Intermediate State. By E. D. Morris, D.D., LL.D., Lane Theological 
Seminary. Hodder and Stoughton, 1887. Pp. 252. 
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and its derivatives are used, with a few others from which the 
limitation of future punishment has been inferred, are shown 
to give no countenance to the theory that “all sins but one 
die out in the intermediate state.” The texts relating to 
judgment, general and particular, also are held to exclude such 
interpretation. The obscure passage, 1 Pet. iii. 18-20, will 
not yield the doctrine of probation after death; and a sixth 
group of passages, loosely supposed to support that dogma, 
such as the parable of Dives and Lazarus; and a seventh class, 
which present unbelief as the ground of condemnation, are in 
like manner despatched. Dr. Morris then proceeds with an 
argument to the effect that the Gospel and the work of the 
Spirit are only temporal in their scope, and strenuously defends 
conservative opinions on this subject. The next branch of his 
argument rests upon the Symbols or Creeds of the Churches, 
which he thus concludes :— 

“The dogma of a salvation after death, to be. secured 
through the offering of Christ and the proclamation of the 
Gospel in His name to infants and imbecile persons, to the 
heathen nations, to all who have not adequately heard of the 
Redeemer in this life, is one which has gained recognition in 
no creed of Christendom, from the earliest ages down to our 
own time.” 

Further, the “ witness of Christian Theology” is to the 
effect that the doctrine in question is not orthodox; here 
occurs an elaborate discussion of the nature of probation. 
Finally, the plea in favour of “ post-mortem probation” is car- 
ried into the court of the Christian consciousness. The appeal 
to humane feeling is set aside, because we do not know what 
“such a person as God” may be induced to do with sinful 
men ; and the appeal to the Christian sense of justice is met 
by the quotation of the opening lines of the Inferno, Canto iii., 
which so admirably express the benevolence of God in laying 
“the deep foundations of the necessary prison of the moral 
universe.” Nor can the appeal to the sentiment of hope be 
regarded by the truly Christian consciousness which is filled 
with the “sweetness of the sense of the glorious majesty of 
God ” experienced by a Jonathan Edwards. At this point we 
meet with a simile which is perhaps new in theological litera- 
ture :— 
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“ Even the awful spectacle of a hell, flashing and flaming for ever like 
a burning star in the sky of the Divine purpose, no longer overwhelms it 
(the mind) with dread. God, who is both righteous and good, sustains 
that star in its place in His heavens, and sends it wheeling through its 
appointed orbit in His moral universe, there to be a lurid protest against 
sin, an example and a warning to his creatures, for ever and ever” 


(p. 260). 

Dr. Morris closes his pleadings on behalf of orthodoxy 
with reflections on “the retributive consequences which, 
in the hour and article of death, shall gather with pitiless 
beatings around the heart of every transgressor;’ and with 
contemplation of “the instant of our entrance on the life of 
perpetual glory, to shout with all the redeemed before the 
dazzling throne of the Triune Deity, Great and marvellous are 
Thy works, etc.” This volume appears to be a proof that the 
theological genius which inspired a Jonathan Edwards is not 
extinct in America ; and that in these days of declension and 
laxity God-fearing men are yet to be found, who will under- 
take to justify His ways to men, without flinching at the con- 
templation of their sinful fellow-creatures’ pain. 


HIsToRY. 


This is the latest volume of the “Men of the Bible” 
series (7). In eleven chapters of closely-printed pages Dr. Mil- 
ligan fairly exhausts the Biblical material for his history. He 
deals with the ascension of Elijah in the temper of a sober 
and cautious exegesis. Perhaps some further comparison of 
the Jewish or Christian legend of the ascension of Isaiah would 
here have been useful in this place; and in connection with 
the last chapter, “ The Second Elijah,” one misses some account 
of the interesting Talmudic legends concerning Elias and the 
Messiah. The legends of Elias in Greece, again—to whom so 
many chapels on heights are dedicated,—open another historic 
perspective. But the limits of such a treatise as the present 
would doubtless be easily exceeded had the extra-Biblical 
matter been freely drawn upon. Moreover, each portion has 
been strictly kept in view by Dr. Milligan in every page of this 
well-executed little book, which should stand side by side with 
that of Dr. Krummacher. 


(7) Elijah: his Life and Timex, By Rev. W. Milligan, D.D, James 
Nisbet and Co. Pp. 205. 
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Mr. Adams (8) has brought a great extent of history within 
the compass of his sketch of the Jews. He explains that the 
book is intended to be popular, and he has refrained from 
overburdening his pages with references to authorities. Lan- 
guage of great fairness and charity is used in discussing the 
question whether the Jews are still to be regarded—as our 
fathers for so many generations regarded them—as lying under 
the special curse of God :— 


“ Let us consider what the guilt of the Jews, who slew our Lord, really 
amounted to. They do not, I believe, themselves deny that they are 
suffering under Divine displeasure, or that that displeasure has been 
occasioned by their sin. On the contrary, they hold that it is their sin 
that has delayed, and still delays, the coming of the Messiah. But, far 
from thinking that sin to have been the murder of Jesus Christ, they do 
not consider that their fathers were guilty in that matter at all. Their 
law, as they contend, requires them to put to death blasphemers and 
setters-up of strange gods. The assertion of Jesus, ‘I and my Father 
are one,’ say they, was both blasphemy and the setting up of a strange 
god. They would only, therefore, have obeyed a Divine command if they 
had put Him to death. But, they add, it was not they, but the Romans 
by whose sentence He died, for declaring Himself King of the Jews. 
This, they say, is sufficiently evident from the manner of His death by 
crucifixion, which was one never inflicted by Jews, and by the inscription 
on the cross, ‘ This is the King of the Jews.’ It is extremely doubtful, 
they add, whether their fathers possessed the power of putting Him to 
death, but, at all events, they did not exercise it. The Jewisli- people, 
according to their view, had nothing to do with the matter. Some of 
the multitude may have imprecated the blood of Jesus on themselves 
and their children ; but if so, the curse could only come on those few 
persons on whom it had been invoked. Jost and others even deny that 
the Sanhedrim was ever legally convened, the meeting that condemned 
Jesus, and delated Him to Pilate, being, as they hold, merely a tumultu- 
ous assembly of the enemies of Christ.” 


Mr. Adams admits the possibility that the Sanhedrim had 
no power to pronounce a capital sentence during the Roman 
procuratorship ; but insists that the Jews were guilty, none 
the less, of the blood of the Lord, without discussing the ques- 
tion whether the fiscal officer called a procurator possessed the 
jus gladit. He compares their guilt to that of the Athenian 
people towards Socrates, or that of the Florentines towards 
Savonarola, or that of the Romans towards Count Rossi, though 


(8) The History of the Jews from the War with Rome to the present Time. 
By the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. The Religious Tract Society. Pp. 412, 
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more aggravated. Yet of the small section of Palestinian 
Jews, numbering some two or three millions, not the thousandth 
part could have been present at the trial; and these can hardly 
be regarded with fairness as representing the whole Jewish 
people. 

“When the Cordeliers, with their frantic blasphemies, in the name of 
the French people, disavowed God, doubtless they drew down Divine 
anger on all concerned ; but are we to believe that the guilt of their im- 


piety will rest on the French nation for ever? Such an idea appears to 
me to be alien alike to the spirit of both natural and revealed religion.” 


Further, Mr. Adams holds that— 


“Like all nations which do not accept Christianity, the Jews share the 
benefits of His sacrifice, in the amended moral tone of the world, which 
is the slow growth of His teaching; but they can only gain, or, more 
correctly, regain, His favour, by taking Him as their Lord and their God. 
They cannot be rightly said to be living under a curse, but they assuredly 
fail to obtain a blessing. But to this they continue persistently blind.” 


In twenty brief chapters the narrative is brought down from 
the year A.D. 7 to the year 1300. In twenty-three more chap- 
ters the history of the Jews in Europe, with some notice of 
those in Africa, America, and Asia, is sketched. There is an 
ample appendix and a full index. The book is most readable, 
and of profound interest in every part. It should become 
widely popular both among Christians and Jews. 


The series of Tracts (9) before us has been usefully col- 
lected into a small and handy Manual. Sir W. Muir treat, 
of the Rise and Decline of Islam in a more conservative spirit 
from the standpoint of Christianity, than the paper with which 
Canon Isaac Taylor is said to have recently “ electrified ” the 
Church Congress. Sir W. Muir protests against the opinion 
of those who hold that the religion of Mahomet “ may be 
suited to certain portions of mankind—as if the faith of Jesus 
might peaceably divide with it the world”; and considers that 
acquiescence in such a system “ would be abhorrent from the 
first principle of philanthropy,” not to speak of higher grounds 
for its rejection. 

Dr. James Legge compares Christianity and Confucianism 


(9) Present-Day Tracts on the Non-Christian Religions of the World. The 
Religious Tract Society. Pp. 63. 
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on the Teaching of the Whole Duty of Man. He compares 
the general rule of Confucius and the golden rule of Chris- 
tianity, and indicates the originality of the latter, denying to 
the teaching of Confucius the “glow of piety,” and pointing 
out the uncertainty of his religious conceptions. 

Dr. Murray Mitchell treats of the Zend-Avesta and the 
Religion of the Parsees, examining first the theology, then the 
ritual, the ethics, and the jurisprudence of the Avesta. Under 
these heads a mass of interesting information has been com- 
pressed. A summary in eighteen sections of the points of 
contrast between Parsism and Christianity concludes the 
tract. The same writer sketches the Hindu religion, and con- 
trasts it with the Christian faith. A sketch of the Brahmo- 
Somaj under Keshub Chunder Sen is also given. Dr. H. R. 
Reynolds follows the like method of comparison and contrast 
in respect to Buddhism. He considers the resemblance to be 
illusory, while the differences are vital and all-important, yet 
that Buddhism presents a nearer approach to Christianity 
than any other heathen religion. Christianity and Ancient 
Paganism falls to the pen again of Dr. M. Mitchell. The 
Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian, Pheenician, Grecian and 
Roman systems are rapidly touched upon, necessarily in a very 
hasty and second-hand manner. Still, it is remarkable how 
much has been said in the limits of merely 62 pages. The 
volume may be useful to many general readers, as teaching 
them that there are other religions beside his own, and held 
with equal tenacity by their adherents. What is now needed is, 
that these religionists should have their turn in criticising 
Christianity from their own superior position, as they imagine 
it to be. 


Dr. J. R. Macduff’s Monograph on St. Paul in Athens (10) 
forms an attractive companion to his “St. Paul in Rome.” 
The first part has historical and descriptive matter, especially 
relating to the Agora and the Areopagus. After an epitome 
of the famous discourse, we are favoured with an expansion 
of the same under the heads—the God of Nature, of Provi- 
dence, of Grace, and of Judgment. Finally, an epilogue sums 
the results of St. Paul’s discourse, with a brief notice of the 


(10) James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 226. 
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subsequent history of the church founded by him in Athens. 
Dr. Macduff relieves his paper with many quotations and 
notes of particular interest and instruction ; and perhaps it is 
needless to commend the manner of so esteemed and popular 
a writer. The pleasing volume is coloured with three excel- 
lent woodcuts, the initial heading being adapted from 
taphael’s cartoon of “Paul Preaching” with no unpleasing 
effect. 


Archdeacon Farrar’s contribution to the present so-called 
“Symposium ” (11) is a short paper, not much to the purpose, 
on Ethnic Inspiration. He might have explained the belief 
of antiquity in the inspiration of the Poet and the Mantis, 
though not in 15 pages. Canon Rawlinson gives many popular 
and useful hints on ancient Egyptian systems ; and is followed 
by Dr. W. Wright, who has a few observations, of a borrowed 
derivation, upon Canaanite religion. Professor E. Johnson 
makes a short incursion into Hellas, accompanied by Pausanias 
and Justin Martyr. He lends an ear now to this worthy, 
now to that; but appears to be mainly wrapped in his own 
musings. The Rabbi Emanuel acquits himself of his delicate 
task with tact and temper. He twice quotes the Shema— 
“the first words of prayer the Jewish child learns to utter, the 
last words of prayer that fall on the ears of the Jew at the 
moment of death.” Although this confession necessarily ex- 
cludes the Trinity, the Rabbi regards Judaism and Christianity 
as “sister religions.” Sir W. Muir writes very briefly on 
Islam. It is curious that he makes a reference to Isaac Taylor, 
the paper of whose namesake on Islam can hardly command 
Sir William’s unqualified sympathy. The Jewish maxim, 
Hate thine enemy, did not leave engrained hatred in the 
national temper: Muir and Isaac Taylor agree in affirming 
this. But Sir William adds that the maxim did engrain itself 
with the Mohammedans as a leading element of their creed, 
and an abiding sentiment of national life. 

Dr. Rhys Davids is an authority on Buddhism ; and he 
stretches a clear outline of Gotama’s reform. The ana- 
logies often too uncritically drawn between Buddhist and 
Christian writings are not to be resolved into identities ; and 


(11) Non-Biblical Systems of Religion. James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 243. 
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distinctively Christian ideas are absolutely contradicted in 
Buddhism. The following striking passage may be quoted :— 
“ It is instructive that a system in many respects so true and 
beautiful that Dr. Reynolds says of its founder, ‘ Verily our 
Lord would have said of Gotama, Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God, should have ended in Lamaism, its shaven 
priests, its bells and rosaries and images and holy water, its 
services in surpliced robes, with double choirs and processions 
and mystic rites and incense, its abbots and monks and nuns 
of many grades, its worship of the double Virgin and of saints 
and angels, its huge monasteries, its gorgeous cathedrals, its 
powerful hierarchy, its cardinals, and, above all, its Pope, 
with a tiara on his head, and thought to be the incarnation 
and vicegerent of a spiritual ‘power in the skies.” No explana- 
tion of this “marvellous coincidence” is offered. We fail to 
learn much from the Hon. Rasmus Bb. Anderson’s papers on 
“ Scandinavian Religions,” which consist mainly of an account 
of the mythic cosmology. The essayist vaguely refers every- 
thing to “Nature,” and has nothing to say of the spiritual 
lore of the Scandinavians. Professor J. R. Thomson has 
nothing fresh to say on Positivism. Can the curious artificial 
“ Religion of Humanity” be properly called a religion without 
doing violence to terms? Whatever the talents of Positivists 
individually may be, they do not show their strength in their 
quasi-religious talk. Humanity is not a being, whatever Mr. 
F. Harrison may say. The object of this new worship is a 
doll of the idol-making faculty, and the worshipping Posi- 
tivists are so many children playing at church: nicht wahr ? 
This interesting Symposium before it breaks up is invited to 
listen to a homily by the Rev. Mr. Nicolson, apparently a 
young metaphysical Scotch clergyman, who enjoys as yet an 
enviable confidence both in affirmation and denial. He con- 
structs for us “stages” and “planes,” and shows us what to 
do with “all the religions.” He appears to think Islam a 
polytheistic religion ; and that Israel alone is connected with 
“the moral plane,” though Islam may stand on “the moral 
platform.” Buddhism, again, will not accommodate itself to 
the moral plane ; and it looks as if Kismet would drag down 
Buddhism from the moral platform after all. When at last 
the preacher arrives at “the organon of the higher plane” 
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than the “lower planes of moral obligation,” he abruptly 
closes, the lights are turned out, and the Symposium is at an 
end. 


The latest series of the useful short biographies (12) issued 
by the Religious Tract Society comprises the names of Dr. 
Chalmers, David Livingstone, Juan and Alfonso de Valdes, 
George Burder, John A’Lasco the Polish Reformer, Isaac 
Watts, Alderman Kelly, John Foxe, Bernard Palissy, Christ- 
mas Evans, Michael Faraday, and John Evangelist Gossner. 
The portraits add much to the charm of the volume, although 
Dr. Watts would certainly not know himself in the representa- 
tion here given of him, if the portrait in the National Portrait 
Gallery be any reflection of the truth of his visage. There is 
excellent reading for spare half-hours in this volume. 


A very pleasing booklet is the English translation of the 
Enchiridion of Augustine in the Christian Classics Series, 
No. II., of the Religious Tract Society. The printers are 
Messrs. Unwin, and the text is from Messrs. T. and T. Clark’s 
edition of Augustine. 


The Rev. H. Batchelor’s Lectures on the Christian Fulfil- 
ments and Uses of the Levitical Sin-Offering (13) discuss the 
siblical Conception of Nature as symbolic of the Invisible, 
the partial nature of revelation, and the general correspondence 
between the death of Christ and the services of the old 
economy. The style of this little work is chaste and elegant ; 
and not seldom we alight upon felicities of illustration. For 
example, on what the author terms “embryotic sanctifica- 
tion :”— 


“Tf you cut a bulbous root into two halves you will find the micro- 
scopic lines of the blossom for the next season within. Sanctification, if 
one goes to the core of the question, is like the rudiments of the flower 
in the heart of the bulb. It is already in the penitent in this elementary 
state when he sues for justification ; but the glow of a forgiven heart will 
act like tropical sunlight, which quickens latent vitality, evokes all the 
hidden being, and scatters delicious perfumes.” 


(12) Short Biographies for the People. By Various Writers. Vol. iv., 
Nos. 37-48. The Religious Tract Society. 
(13) London: James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 169. 
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Mr. Batchelor finds in the intelligence of the Mosaic offerings 
a correction of the extremes of rationalism and ritualism, and 
certainly defends his position with ability. 


This little volume (14) will possess peculiar interest for 
those whose memory of Mr. Tucker, so long pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Camden Road (1857-1885), is still fresh. 
Mr. Leonard Tucker has told the story of his father’s life in 
outline without a touch of false taste or fulsomeness, and the 
preacher is left as the centre of attraction. Some useful hints 
occur on the composition of sermons; and the sermon drafts 
at the end of the volume are worth study in this respect. “He 
appears to have given each paragraph its final form in his 
mind before setting pen to paper. He then wrote down the 
main part of every sentence, leaving out only the connecting 
words and the punctuation. When this had been carefully 
perused, the whole could be recalled at will without per- 
ceptible effort, and without hesitation.” He was a “Saxon 
preacher: he preferred short words and homely phrases to 
longer terms of classical origin.” The sermons are brief, 
evangelical in doctrine, and pellucid in style. Mr. Tucker was 
fond of striking texts, mostly selected from the Old Testament, 
so far as the volume is evidence of his practice. Those in 
whose ears the extraordinary pathos of Mr. Tucker’s voice yet 
lingers, will, as it were, listen to these sermons as they read : it is 
a telephonic effect they will experience as they mark the ques- 
tions printed in italics, or the points of each sermon. Nothing 
could be more elegant and firm than the structural outline of 
these addresses. For example, in the sermon “ A Cloud out of 
the Sea,” the heads are :—I. The Fact in Nature. 1. The Source 
of the Supply; 2. The Course it takes; 3. The Character of 
the Process. II. The Fact in History. 1. The World once a 
Moral Desert; 2. Yet the Relief came; 3. The Process was 
Gradual; 4. Application to the Individual Case. Similar is 
the structure in “The Balancing of the Clouds.” Under the 
“Fact in Experience” we have the points: Ave there no 
clouds in our sky? Is there no balancing of our clouds? Still, 


(14) The Rainbow round the Throne, and other Sermons. By the late Rev. 
F. Tucker, B.A. Edited by his Son, Leonard Tucker, M.A. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1887. Pp. xl, 189. 
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how little we know about it! Oh the mystery of Christ cruci- 
fied! Oh the revelation of the great.day! There is in these 
unpretending discourses that which meets the wants of a large 
number of church-goers ; and we can imagine many a wearied 
preacher finding occasional help from the suggestiveness of 
Mr. Tucker's texts and his handling. 


It is not with the morbid condition of the Bible itself, but 
with the diseases of which mention is made therein, that Sir 
R. Bennett busies himself in this little treatise (15). Leprosy, 
plague and epidemics, ophthalmic diseases and blindness, 
nervous diseases, and special cases like those of Job, Herod, 
Hezekiah, etc., are in turn instructively noticed. There is a 
chapter on Old Age. In that on the physical cause of the death 
of Christ the author follows the celebrated treatise of Dr. 
Stroud. Considerable attention has been devoted to the 
learned literature of the subject, which is brought level to 


popular comprehension. Two useful indices have been pro- 
vided. 


Mr. Flavel S. Cook’s small shilling volume (16) contains 
fifty-two lessons, or a year’s course of instruction on the works 
and on the claims of our Lord, adapted for school classes. Here 
is a model of condensation; and if the teachers will read all 
the Scripture references, as they are urged to do, there can be 
no doubt that in each of these studies, occupying about a page 
and a half, they will find fuller material than in diffuse 
lectures of ten times the length. 


The tractate of Dean Perowne (17) explains the sound 
Anglican doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, as taught by Hooker 
and others, as opposed to the teaching of the Tracts for the 
Times, and of those clergymen who speak of the Lord’s Supper 
as the “Sacrifice of the Altar, or the Mass.” The Dean writes 
with much earnestness and decision of language on this sub- 
ject; and it is to be hoped that his protest against Romish 


(15) Bye-paths of Bible Knowledge. IX. ‘‘The Diseases of the Bible.” 
By Sir Risdon Bennett, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. The Religious Tract Society, 
1887. Pp. 143. 

(16) London: James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 104. 

(17) London: James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 88. 
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innovations will arrest attention on the part of those who 
would build again the things that have been destroyed. 


The Presbyterian Review for October 1887 contains an 
account of the late Dr. J. Dorner’s life and theological 
opinions from the appreciative pen of a friend, Dr. D. W. 
Simon. There are two other biographical articles—one on 
Giordano Bruno, the other on Sidney Lanier. Mr. Laidlaw 
has carefully studied the literature relating to Bruno, and 
points out his relation as forerunner to the modern philoso- 
phers of Evolution. President Yates touches most gracefully 
upon the life-work of Lanier, the delicate poet of Nature, and 
critic, whose work on “The Development of the English 
Novel” should be better known in England. “He was an 
American to the centre of his great loving heart. His works 
are the first-fruits of a reunited people—the richest contribu- 
tion to our national fane in letters yet made by our brethren 
of the South.” Numerous extracts will enable the English 
reader to taste the fine qualities of Lanier. Other articles are 
contributed by Drs. Monro Gibson, Macloskie, and Warfield. 
The reviews of theological works are as usual executed with 
care and ability. 


Under the title Streamlets of Song (18), have been collected 
some of Miss F. R. Havergal’s poems for children, by her sister 
Mrs. Crane. The religious verses are pervaded by a piety that 
is simple and childlike—free from affectation. There is a pretty 
cantata, “The Mountain Maidens ;” and many cleverly turned 
verses in the Enigmas at the end of the volume. 


The latest volume of The Pulpit Commentary (19) contains 
critical Introductions to 1st and 2nd Thessalonians by Dr. P. 
J. Gloag, with Homilies by Dr. Croskery, and Messrs. Caffin, 
Adeney, and Finlayson. To the Pastoral Epistles, Introduc- 
tions have been written by the Bishop of Bath and Wells; 
and homiletic matter has been supplied by Dr. Croskery, Mr. 
Finlayson, Mr. Statham, and Dr. D. Thomas. By this time the 


(18) London: Jas. Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 190. 
(19) The Pulpit Commentary : Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1887. 
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public know what to expect from this highly successful 
Biblical work, which has evidently met a widely-felt want. 
Lord A. Hervey has executed his task with his usual care and 
solidity. Among the homilists, Mr. Finlayson perhaps claims 
special notice for the massiveness of his contributions. Mr. 
Statham is brief and suggestive ; and there are good examples 
of sermon-building in Dr. Croskery, and the other contributors 
named. The Epistle to Philemon has found an able expounder 
in Mr. Eales ; Dr. Croskery and Mr. Statham have written the 
homilies. 


The elaborate Introduction to the New Testament (20) by Dr. 
B. Weiss—noticed in these pages at some length on its appear- 
ance last year—is now in course of translation. The first 
volume appears in a handsome and convenient form ; it is no 
mere phrase to say that the work will constitute a valuable 
and valued addition to the library of the theological student. 


An important addition to the Foreign Theological Library 
of Messrs. T. & T. Clark is the Manual of Biblical Archeology 
of Dr. Keil, the first volume of which is now published (21), 
with the author’s alterations and additions. The body of this 
instalment of the work consists of information on the religious 
relations of the Israelites. The Tabernacle is described, and 
its symbolical meaning learnedly discussed, certainly not with 
any want of consideration of the views of other scholars. The 
Temple of Solomon is more briefly discussed; also the later 
Temples and the Synagogues. Next, the sacred officials pass 
under review, and the various acts of worship, with the theo- 
logical significance of sacrifices. Necessarily, there is contro- 
versial matter here, but Dr Keil states his opinions with 
calmness. It appears to be often forgotten that no one 
explanation of the idea of Sacrifice can have obtained at any 
time among all classes of the people, and that all explanations 
have probably some basis in the different phases of human 


(20) The Foreign Biblical Library. A Manual of Introduction to the New 
Testament. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Translated by A. G. K. Davidson. 
In two volumes. Vol. i. Hodder and Stoughton, 1887. Pp. 420. 

(21) Translated by Rev. P. Christie. Edited by Rev. F. Crombie, D.D. 
Vol. i. Edinburgh: T, and T, Clark, 1887. Pp. 482. 
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character and of culture. It is difficult to think our way back 
from the refinements of Philo, or of the early Jewish-Christian 
literature, to a time when these institutions were understood 
in a more literal sense. Moreover, comparisons with Ethnic 
customs and ideas appear to be necessary to the full compre- 
hension of the subject. Dr. Keil has somewhat of a tendency 
to settle questions by some theological a priori which modern 
science is slow to admit. The remainder of the volume is 
occupied with the discussion of purifications and other rites, 
and with the times and seasons of worship. The value of 
Dr. Keil’s work as one of reference is indisputable ; about his 
expositions there will be some difference of opinion. The 
section on the relation of Mosaic worship to heathen rituals, 
while it sets aside some exploded theories, is perhaps hardly 
written up to the day. We find no reference to the views of 
Julius Lippert, who claims attention as an independent thinker, 
nor are the anthropologists taken much notice of. Many, how- 
ever, will prefer to see the subject kept within the lines of an 
intelligent orthodoxy such as that of Dr. Keil, and it is pro- 
bably true, as Dr. Crombie says, that this must long remain 


the standard treatise on Biblical archeology. 


In the “ Expositor’s Bible” series, Vol. II., the Epistles to 
Colossians and ¢o Philemon (curiously, the preposition is 
omitted on the title-page), have been commented by Dr. A. 
Maclaren (22). Here may be recognised the strong and in- 
cisive style of that famous preacher, his vigorous common- 
sense, his Puritan tastes, and his power over the conscience. 
He sees the tendency of the day to turn Christianity into 
a religion of ceremonial, and denounces it. “Enlisting the 
seuses as the allies of the spirit in worship is risky work. 
They are very apt to fight for their own hand when once 
they begin, and the history of all symbolic and ceremonial 
worship shows that the experiment is much more likely 
to end in sensualising religion than in spiritualising sense. 
The theory that such aids make a ladder by which the 
soul may ascend to God is perilously apt to be confuted 
by experience, which finds that the soul is quite as likely 
to go down the ladder as up it.” There is much of this 


(22) Hodder and Stoughton, 1887. Pp. 493. 
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homely talk in these popular discourses. But Dr. Mac- 
laren, like other eminent preachers, is tempted to discon- 
tent with the present system of preaching. He thinks there 
are dumb hundreds who are capable of teaching instead of 
listening in many a congregation ; he is also sarcastic on 
modern psalmody. His theology is rather of the poetic than 
the sharply dogmatic mode ; burning questions appear to be 
avoided, and the strength of the preacher is given to his 
applications and morals. The excellent get-up of this series 
has already earned praise in these pages. 


There must be many of our readers who can vividly recall 
the form and the voice of Mr. George Gilfillan, so long an 
ornament of the town of Dundee; nor—as the present re- 
print reminds us—has his eloquent work on the Bards of the 
Bible (23) fallen into oblivion, although out of print. The 
book was first published in 1850. It is characterised by all 
that brilliance of fancy, and wealth of descriptive power, which 
belonged to the ardent preacher. The style is almost stiff 
with embroidery, and not a page but contains some suggestive 
thought, or some felicity of expression. Mr. Gilfillan excels 
in broad and general criticism. Wave after wave of sonorous 
declamation flows in upon the ear; images crowd upon images 
with coruscating flashes; there is no halt, no slackening, no 
repose. Naturally our lecturer finds Lowth “elegant” but 
“tame,” and bears down upon him in a torrent of eloquent 
wrath because he faiis to appreciate Ezekiel. “Truly over such 
a critic all the wheels of Chebar would roll in vain; for what 
impression can be made on insensate and infidel dust?” 
Herder’s “report of the good land of Hebrew poetry compared 
to Lowth’s, is that of a Caleb or Joshua to that of the other 
Jewish spies,” and Ewald is cold, compared with Herder. 
The author divides Hebrew poetry under the heads of Song 
and Poetic statement, and proceeds to touch in his rapid 
manner on the poetic elements in the different books of 
the Bible, including the New Testament. There are also 
striking chapters on the effects of Scripture poetry on 
literature and life, and on the future destiny of the Bible. 


(23) Seventh edition. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Glasgow: 
Thos. D. Morison, 1888. Pp. 408. 
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The author here delivers himself of a burden full of mourn- 
ing, lamentation, and woe ; he beholds on every hand “signs 
that the Book, as a religious authority, is tottering like an 
old crown, and must be supported from within or without, 
from around, or from above.” Yet he closes amidst a blaze 
of enthusiasm. The book is unique, as was its author; and all 
lovers of the Bible, and of the English poets, will find some- 
thing here very kindling and awakening. 


Mr. Rowland’s Commentary and Sermonettes on 1st Timothy 
(24)are pithy and sensible, free from all bad taste and affectation. 
As an example of his robustness, the following may serve. 
He considers that Timothy was disposed to “lessen his own 
authority by morbid self-depreciation. Much noble service 
has been lost to the Church and to the world by a foolish self- 
depreciation. I remember one who became a very successful 
man telling me that his early youth was blighted by this 
morbid tendency, and that he owed all his prosperity to a 
wise-hearted, loving, motherly woman, who took pity on the 
sensitive, shrinking lad, and made him believe in himself, as one 
gifted by God to do something in the world. While guarding 
yourself against conceit and vanity, do not fall into the error 
of self-depreciation.” Sometimes there is a flash of sober 
humour : “ The development of a pastor into a priest, and of a 
priest into a Pope, would require a discourse from an ecclesi- 
astical Darwin to explain fully.” The style is always clear 
and even, and the Commentary is, according to the profession 
of the title-page, “ popular.” 


“Tf I were asked what is pre-eminently the truth of this 
particular period, I should answer without much hesitation, 
The Fatherhood of God.” This is the link that binds the 
sermons before us together (25). The little volume has there- 
fore unity of idea and motive. The Prodigal Son occupies 
a large share of attention; and the whole of the discourses 
breathe of pity, tenderness, and affectionate expostulation. The 


(24) The First Letter of Paul to Timothy. By A. Rowland, LL.B., B.A. 
Jas. Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 287. 

(25) The Love of the Father. By Rev. W. H. M. H. Aitken, M.A. 
J. F. Shaw and Co. 
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reading of them must tend to kindle a holy flame in the 
earnest preacher’s heart, and to present with vividness, “that 
great love which is the fountain-head from which flow all 
the streams of grace, and mercy, and salvation.” 


Why should Professor Seth (26) employ such a word as 
Hegelianism? Apart from the uncouthness of the term, is 
is there any gain in clearness by the use of such a symbol ? 
Surely, if an ism is wanted, Hegelism would serve. And why 
again must we deal with “Neo-Kantianism”? Would Mr. 
Seth speak of Spencerianism and of Darwinianism ; and if 
not, why not? These are something more than questions of 
taste. When we go on to read of “ Humian Empiricism ” and 
of the “sensational atomism” into which it at last resolved 
itself, we feel we are moving in a realm of ghosts, ill-defined 
and monstrous of shape, who are supposed to exert an influence 
on the living. If this is not so, then we have been treated to 
highly figurative language, scarce suitable to scientific discus- 
sion. Is it not a sign of the decay of a science or of a method 
when its terminology no longer illumes but darkens the 
thought of the student? Nay, do not these pages supply evi- 
dence that Metaphysics have been exhausted, and that it re- 
mains only to state their accepted results in plainer and more 
popular English? The conviction has been growing upon us 
that the exercise of mind upon unreal objects is a gymnastic 
that may be easily carried to excess ; and that the energy may 
be wasted which should be applied to the acquisition of genuine 
knowledge. There are high-minded men like the late Mr. T. 
H. Green, who have expended years in these delusive pursuits 
with very doubtful advantage in the end to themselves or their 
pupils. The influence of the teacher is separate from that of 
his system; the former abides, the latter passes away almost 
with his last sigh; and a painful sense of waste steals upon 
the thoughtful observer. Green, as a Neo-Kantian, identifies 
the Self or Pure Ego or “ single active self-conscious principle ” 
with the universal or divine self-consciousness. And _ this 
“eternal self,” this punctum stans and what not, is the pivot 
of his system. This Self makes Nature, and, in fact, is but 


(26) Hegelianism and Personality. By Andrew Seth,M.A. Second series 
of Balfour Lectures. Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1887. Pp. 230. 
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another name for God, so that the student was justified who, 
with perfect seriousness, maintained in a class-room before his 
theological professor, “Jam God”! Mr. Balfour is also justified 
when he maintains that it is equally correct to say the World 
created God and to say that God created the world (p. 24). Here, 
as Mr. Seth says, is expression perfectly “frank and explicit.” 
Why should metaphysicians then persist in enveloping them- 
selves in verbal mists of their own creation? Mr. Green does 
this. No sooner has he set up his Self Agent than he proceeds 
to demolish it in the same sentence. (Prolegg. 80, 81.) There 
is a Principle which eternally unifies, and there is a Manifold 
which it unifies. Yet the unifying principle has no nature 
apart from the Manifold, nor has the Manifold a nature apart 
from the Unifier. Naturally, no eye exists where nothing is to 
be seen ; and there is nothing to be seen where there is no eye. 
The shoemaker cannot be thought of apart from the shoe, nor 
the shoe be accounted for apart from the shoemaker. We may 
conceive an eternal shoemaker, and an eternal shoe ; and then 
begin to worry ourselves about the question, which of the two 
has called the other into being. Things as trivial are to be 
found in Plato; but whether in him, or in a modern writer 
equally above suspicion of intentional juggling, they are evi- 
dences of a want of mastery over language. There are nega- 
tive notions which we can name, but the naming of them does 
not convert them into positives. There is substance, and 
something not substantial which we call shadow. But to talk 
and think of our shadow as if it were a being that really 
“followed” us, would accuse us of hallucination. Yet able 
men do not perceive that it is not really sane to talk of a pure 
Ego, or of an active Beginning, except in a phantasierend fashion, 
as the Germans say. Men are duped by the word “abstrac- 
tion,” and fancy they abstract when they do nothing of the 
kind. Nature will not have her complex unities dismembered ; 
though the excellent metaphysician of “ Alice in Wonderland ” 
teaches that the grin may remain after the grinning cat has 
gone. He does not, however, assert that no eyes nor whiskers 
were visible. Mr. Green may begin with a pure Ego, or self- 
active head and principle of things, but we hold with the 
argument of the executioner “ that you couldn’t cut off a head 
unless there was a body to cut it from—that he never had to 
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do such a thing before, and he wasn’t going to begin at his 
time of life.” However, our metaphysicians have royalty on 
their side in the argument “that anything that had a head 
could be beheaded, and that you weren’t to talk nonsense.” 
We have no wish to insinuate that more amusement than in- 
struction is to be derived from Mr. Seth’s lectures ; on the con- 
trary, we regard them as a very useful witness to the inutility 
of verbal exercises except as gymnastic very moderately used. 
For example, “ What is the difference between Idealism and 
Materialism, if in the one case human existence is the outcome 
of an unconscious system of logical conceptions, and in the 
other the outcome of unconscious matter?” The like criticism 
applies to all the isms, the reign of which, it may be hoped, is 
coming to an end with the surcease of thinking which, however 


splendidly disguised in a peculiar verbal costume, is weak and 
futile. 


The work of Dr. Piinjer (27) supplies us with a means of 
learned yet easy reading. We have before us, at present, the 
first volume, and are promised within a few months the second. 
Dr. Flint gives a sketch of the life of the lamented author in 
his Preface, and himself points out the merits and defects of 
this History. He praises highly its “ objectivity,’ and ranks 
it higher in this respect, as in that of fulness, over Pfleiderer’s 
well-known book on the same subject. The comparison might 
be extended to Ritter and to Ueberweg ; but possibly the latest 
production in this class of literature has advantages over its 
predecessors. The Introduction ranges over the Ancient 
Church, the Middle Ages, and the Reformation. Book I. con- 
ducts us through the Reformers, to the English Deists, to 
Descartes and Spinoza, and finishes with the Illumination in 
France and the Aufkldrung in Germany, with the reaction re- 
presented by Lessing, Herder, Hamann, and Jacobi. We agree 
with Dr. Flint that there is no more enlightening and broaden- 
ing course of study than that through which we are here con- 
ducted, and that for the modern theologian it is “ an incumbent 


(27) History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion, from the Reformation 
to Kant. By Bernhard Piinjer. Translated from the German by W. Hastie, 
B.D. With Preface by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1887. Pp. 660. 
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duty, an urgent necessity.” “The Philosophy of Religion,” he 
remarks, “deals with all the root-questions of theology ; and 
we can justly apply to theology as to any other kind of science 
the dictum and illustration of Bacon: “ If you will have a tree 
bear more fruit than it hath usual to do, it is not anything you 
can do to the boughs, but it is the stirring of the earth, and 
putting new mould about the roots, that must work it.” The 
volume before us appears in excellent typographical form ; and 
its successor will, we imagine, be eagerly awaited. 


Mrs. F. Bevan (28) has strong sympathy with medieval 
Christian mysticism, believing that “a real, true, and super- 
natural intercourse with God is the privilege and experience of 
all those who have believed in Jesus.” She has busied herself 
with the compilation of extracts from the sermons and biogra- 
phies of Tauler, Nicholas of Basle, and of Henry Suso. The 
book should be welcome to the many who know little of the 
“ Brethren of the Free Spirit,” and of the disciples of Meister 
Eckhardt. The chapters are brief and interesting. Decided 
views concerning the nature of the Gospel and its antithesis to 
Law are expressed. Sentiment is governing with these mystics, 
and there is the strong tendency to self-elation and dogmatism 
which marks minds of limited culture. The habit of describ- 
ing the ill-defined and irregular impulses of the mind as dic- 
tates of “ the Lord” appears to be a dangerous practice. How 
are they to be distinguished from the “ will-worship” censured 
in Nicholas, when he gave up his bride? (p. 230.) There are 
some good anecdotes here, illustrative of problems of con- 
science, ¢.g., that of Conrad the cook (p. 259), who was apt to 
go off into trances while dinner was preparing. He was even 
found in the kitchen with the great spoon in his hand, in this 
state, and had to be carried forth, spoon and all, to cool down. 
Rupert, on the other hand, was not so holy a man as the cook, 
but looked after the house, and would say that if Martha had 
watched Mary, there would have been no dinner. We enjoy 
charming glimpses of the life of the Friends in the Mountain 
House, and the House of the Green Meadow—but without 
rule, without fixed hours of prayer, fasts or holy days, and 

(27)%Three Friends of God, By Frances Bevan, Nisbet and Co,, 1887. 
Pp. 388. 
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filled with walks and talks in the woods. We observe that 
Piinjer (p. 45) speaks of these Beguins and Beghards as “fanatic 
spiritualists.” Certainly the doctrine that “there is no sin for 
one who is united with God, for nothing is sinful which is not 
reckoned to be such,” lacks sobriety of expression, at least. 
But Mrs. Bevan gives us the other and apologetic side of this 
question, and quietism is said to be distinct from laziness, in 
the chapter on Work (p. 15). We have much enjoyed the 
company of the Brethren through the introduction furnished 
by this little work. 


The life of the Prince Consort (29), companion to that of 
Queen Victoria, has had the great advantage of Her Majesty’s 
careful revision. The materials have been mainly derived from 
Sir T. Martin’s volumes, and have been arranged in six parts. 
The little book will make its way without the need of com- 
mendation. 


There are many capital hints (30) on Preaching in the useful 


little volume reprinting articles from the Homiletical Magazine. 
No less than ten divines here have their say on the substance or 
the form and manner of sermons, and they say it in the brief 
compass of 205 pages. An excellent present to students, lay 
preachers, and others. 


Sketches of the lives of David Brainerd, Samuel Pearce, 
Henry Martyn, Edward Payson, Robert Murray M‘Cheyne, 
Richard Knill, Fidelia Fiske, have been brought together in a 
small volume, entitled Eminent Workers (31). ‘The memoir of 
Mrs. Fiske, an American lady, who went as missionary to 
Persia, was published in 1870, but is perhaps little known. 
There is also a short account of Hnaisiline, chief of the island 
of Maré. As the compiler truly says, “Lofty aims steadily 
and vigorously pursued, will certainly result in high-toned and 
useful lives.” Nothing can be more healthily stimulating 


(28) The Story of the Life of the Prince Consort. By Rev. W. Tulloch, B.D. 
Jas. Nisbetand Co., 1887. Pp. 284. 


29) Papers on Preaching. By Right Rev. Bishop Baldin, Rev. Principal 
Rainy, D.D., Rev. J. R. Vernon, M.A., Rev. F. Hastings, and others. Jas. 
Nisbet and Co., 1887. 


(31) By the Rev. A. W. Murray. Jas. Nisbet and Co., 1887. 
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than biography, if faithfully and justly written. These 
varieties of one leading type of the religious character exhibit 
a few impressive life-lessons especially adapted to the young, 


as Mr. Murray says, who have “grand possibilities before 
them.” 


In the life of Maria V. G. Havergal (32) will be found the 
reflection of a truly evangelical and amiable spirit, combined 
with the vigorous common sense of a typical Englishwoman. 
The frequent references to F. R. H., the poetess, are full of 
sisterly love ; and the incidents connected with the missionary 
zeal of these ladies are often humorous as well as instructive. 
Miss F. R. Havergal, on one occasion, urged a clergyman to 
preach the Gospel of Christ, and on his remarking that were 
his congregation Zulus, he should preach differently, she re- 
plied, “ Then I will be a Zulu next Sunday, and just preach at 
me.” <A real Gospel sermon was the result. On another oc- 
casion, Miss M. Havergal engaged in a theological skirmish 
with an Irish priest; and in Switzerland, called upon the 


Superior of a Jesuit monastery, who was ill, and fasting. The 
lady exhorted him to rejoice in Christian liberty. “If He has 
done the work, no need for our additions. Oh now, do get 
some good beef-tea.” The poor Superior seems to have ex- 
pected a possible catechumen in his visitor; but of course 
Miss Havergal “ had no intention of being instructed.” 


(32) The Autobiography of Maria Vernon G. Havergal. Edited by her 
sister, J. Miriam Crane. Jas. Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 336. 





